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CHAPTER XV. 
JESSIE’S ROSEWATER PHILOSOPHY. 


HER voice was like music to my 
heart. With Jessie on one side of 
me, and my mother on the other, 
there was not a cloud on my life, 
nor room for one. I sat between 
them, now patting my mother’s 
hand, now turning restlessly to 
Jessie, and looking at her in de- 
light. But the change in the aspect 
of things was so sudden and unex- 
pected, that it would not have much 
amazed me to see Jessie melt into 
thin air. This must have been ex- 
pressed in my face, for Jessie, who 
was a skilful interpreter of expres- 
sion, whispered, 

‘It is true; I have really come 
back.’ 

*I was doubting,’ I said, in a 
similar low tone, ‘whether I was 
asleep or awake.’ 

‘Don’t speak loud,’ she said 
mockingly, ‘don’t look at me too 
hard, and don’t blow on me, or you 
will find that you're only dream- 
ing. Shall I pinch you ?” 

‘No; Iam awake, I know. This 
is the most famous thing that ever 
happened.’ 

‘You were sorry when I went 
away, then ?” 
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“been brought back. 


‘I can’t tell you how sorry ; but 
you are not going away again ?” 

‘I suppose not ; I have no place 
to go to.’ 

There was a change in her man- 
ner ; she was more thoughtful and 
sedate than usual, and her face was 
pale ; but I noted these signs only 
ina casual way. To be certain 
that everything was right, I went out 
of the room to see if her box had 
It was in its 
old place in my mother’s bedroom. 
My mother had followed me. 

‘So you are happy again, my 
dear,’ she said, as we stood, like 
lovers, with our arms around each 
other’s waist. 

‘I am glad, mother,’ I replied, 
pressing her fondly to me; ‘and 
so are you too, I know. But tell 
me how it all happened.’ 

‘ There is very little to tell, dear 
child. I was as surprised as you 
were. Iwas having tea when your 
uncle and Jessie came in suddenly ; 
it gave me quite a turn, for Jessie, 
as you see, isin mourning.’ (I had 
not noticed it, and I wondered at 
my blindness.) ‘ Your uncle look- 
ed worn and anxious, and they were 
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both very tired, as ifthey had come 
a long distance. “ I have not quite 
deserted you, you see,” your uncle 
said. I told him how glad I was 
he had returned, and how anxious 
we had been about him. “And 
Jessie, too,” Isaid. “I wasafraid 
I was not to see her again.” “ You 
will see a great deal of her for the 
future,” said your uncle ; “ she will 
live with us now. She must sleep 
with you, as there is no other room 
in the house forher.” And that is 
positively all I have to tell, Chris, 
except that Jessie has been very 
quiet all the evening, and only 
showed her old spirits when your 
knock was heard at the street-door.’ 

‘And Jessie has told you no- 
thing, mother ?” 

* Nothing, dear child ; and I have 
not asked.’ 

‘You don’t even knowwhom she 
is in mourning for ?” 

‘No, my dear.’ 

Jessie was displaying more of her 
old spirits when my mother and I 
went down-stairs ; as we entered the 
room she was saying to uncle 
Bryan, 

‘I wish you would tell me what 
I am to call you. I can’t call you 
Bryan, and I don’t like Mr. Carey. 
I could invent a name certainly, if 
I wanted to be spiteful.’ 

‘What name?’ he asked, in his 
rough manner. 

‘Never mind. You'd like to 
know, so that you could bark and 
fight. What sha//I call you?’ 

‘Call me what you please,’ he 
answered. 

‘ Well, then, I shall call you uncle 
Bryan, as Chris does ; I daresay I 
shall get used to it in time.’ 

Soon after this point was settled 
I found an opportunity to touch 
Jessie’s black dress, and to press 
her hand sympathisingly. She 
understood the meaning of the 
action, and her lips quivered ; she 
did not speak another word until 
she went to bed. The events of 
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the evening had for a time driven 
from my head news which I had 
to tell, and which I knew would 
be received with pleasure. My 
errand-running days were over. My 
employer, whose name was Eden, 
satisfied with the manner in which 
I had performed my duties, had 
placed me on the footing of a re- 
gular apprentice, and I was to learn 
the art of wood-engraving in all its 
branches. A fair career was there- 
fore open to me. It is needless 
for me to say how these glad tidings 
rejoiced my dear mother. 

‘Mr. Eden,’ I said, ‘has often 
asked to see my little sketches, 
and has been pleased with them, I 
think. He told me that he com- 
menced in the same way himself, 
and he has given me every en- 
couragement. He says that in three 
years I shall be able to earn good 
wages. Who knows? I may have 
a business of my own one day.’ 

‘And you have only yourself to 
thank for it, my dear child,’ said 
my mother, casting looks of pride 
around. 

‘No, mother; you are wrong. I 
have kept the best bit to the last. 
Mr. Eden has spoken of you a 
good many times—he has often 
seen you, you know, when you 
came for me of an evening—and I 
have told him all about you. When 
he called me into his office this 
afternoon, he said that I had you 
to thank for this promotion, and 
that I was to tell you so, with his 
compliments.’ 

‘Why, my dear! exclaimed my 
mother; ‘Mr. Eden has never 
spoken one word to me.’ : 

‘But he has seen you,’ inter- 
rupted uncle Bryan, the tone and 
meaning of his words being strange- 
ly at variance, ‘and that is enough. 
Mr. Eden is right, Chris. What- 


ever good fortune comes to you in 

life, you have only one person in 

the world to thank for it.’ 
‘I think so too, uncle.’ 


His 
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words softened me towards him, 
and I went to his side, and said 
gratefully, ‘You have been very 
good to me, sir, also.’ 

*Psha! he said, with an im- 
patient movement of his head. 
‘Emma, if you will fill my pipe 
for me, I will smoke it.’ 

The pipe we had presented to 
him on his birthday had not yet 
been used, and my mother took it 
from the mantelshelf, filled it, and 
handed it to him. He received it 
with a kind of growl, implying that 
he had been conquered unawares, 
but he smoked it with much in- 
ward contentment nevertheless. 

I was so excitedly happy when 
I went to bed that I was as long 
getting to sleep as I was on the 
night of Jessie’s sudden disappear- 
ance. Here and there life is dot- 
ted with sunny spots, the light of 
which is but rarely entirely dark- 
ened, and had Jessie never re- 
turned, she might have dwelt in 
my mind as one of these ; or—so 
surrounded with romance was her 
appearance and disappearance— 
I might have grown to wonder 
whether she was a creation of my 
fancy, or had really belonged to 
my life. But now that she was 
among us again, and was going to 
live with us, I felt as if a bright 
clear stream were flowing within 
me, invigorating and gladdening 
‘my pulses—a sweet refreshing 
stream within the range of which 
sadness or melancholy could find 
no place. Reason became the 
slave of creative thought, and with- 
in my heart flowers were blooming, 
the beautiful forms and colours of 
which could never wither and fade. 
Jessie had struck the key-note of 
my certain belief when she said, 
‘And now we are going to live 
happily together for ever after- 
wards.’ 

Curious as I was to know why 
she had returned to us in mourn- 
ing, I held my tongue, out of 
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respect for my mother’s wish that 
we should ask no questions. Jes- 
sie’s quieter mood soon wore away ; 
little by little she introduced co- 
lour into her dress, and in three 
months she was out of mourning. 
I fancied now and then, as these 
alterations in her dress were made, 
that her manner towards uncle 
Bryan indicated an expectation 
that he would speak to her on the 
subject. But he made no remark, 
and noticed her the least when 
most she invited notice. 

She changed the entire aspect 
of our house. It belonged to her 
to brighten, apparently without 
conscious effort, everything which 
came in contact with her. The 
contrast between her and my mo- 
ther was very great. My mother’s 
tastes, like her nature, were quiet 
and unassuming. Her hair was 
always plainly done, and, within 
my experience, she had never 
worn cap or flower; her dress was 
always of one sober tint ; and her 
pale face and almost noiseless step 
were in keeping with these. Ifshe 
had had the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that by placing a flower in 
her hair, and wearing a bit of 
bright ribbon, or by any other in- 
nocently - attractive device, she 
could have given me or uncle 
Bryan pleasure, she would have 
done so instantly ; but, out of her 
entire disregard of self, no such 
thought ever entered her mind. 
Now Jessie was fond of flowers 
and ribbons, and was gifted with 
the rare faculty of knowing where 
a bit of colour, and what colour, 
would prove most attractive. From 
the most simple means she pro- 
duced the most exquisite results. 
Her box was a perfect Pandora’s 
box in its inexhaustible supply of 
adornments, and she was continu- 
ally surprising us with something 
new, or something which she made 
to look like new. And she was 
by no means disposed to hide her 
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light under a bushel. Everything 
she did must be admired, and if 
admiration did not come spontane- 
ously, she was very prompt in ask- 
ing or even begging for it. It was 
amusing to watch the tricksy 
efforts by which she strove to at- 
tract attention to anything she was 
wearing for the first time, however 
trifling it might be, or to the slight- 
est change in the arrangement of 
her dress. Then, when her object 
was attained, she would ask, ‘ And 
do you really like it? Are you sure 
now?’ or ‘Would it look better so?’ 
or ‘What do you think of its being 
this way—or that?’ I was the per- 
son whom she consulted most 
frequently ; but I could see nothing 
to find fault with, and could never 
suggest any improvement ; whereas 
uncle Bryan would shrug his shoul- 
ders, and mutter disparaging re- 
marks, which never failed to pro- 
voke warm replies from Jessie. 
Then he would smile caustically, 
and hit her hard with words still 
more spiteful, orretire into his shell, 
according to his humour. 

‘We will have a world made es- 
pecially for you, young lady,’ he 
said—whenever he was disposed 
to be bitter, he called her ‘ young 
lady’—‘a world full of ribbons 
and flounces and flowers and silk 
dresses and satin shoes, and every- 
thing else you crave for.’ 

‘That would be nice,’ she ob- 
served complacently. 

‘And you shall live in it all 
alone, so that your title to these 
nice things shall not be disputed.’ 

‘That wouldn't do,’ she an- 
swered promptly; ‘what is the 
use of having nice things un- 
less you get people to admire 
them ?” 

‘We will have people made to 
order for you, then; people who 
shall be always admiring you and 
praising you and flattering you.’ 
He rung changes on this theme for 
five minutes or so, and when he 
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paused, she made a grimace, as 
if she had been compelled to 
swallow a dose of medicine. But 
this kind of warfare did not alter 
her nature. She coaxed my mother 
to buy a pair of pretty ornaments 
forthe mantelshelf; she coaxed uncle 
Bryan—how she managed it, 
heaven only knows! but she was 
cunning, and she must have en- 
trapped him in an unguarded mo- 
ment—to allow her to buy a piece 
of oil-cloth for the table, and she 
herself chose the pattern; and in 
many other ways she made it ap- 
parent that a new spirit was at work 
in our household. She made the 
bedroom in which she and my 
mother slept the prettiest room in 
the house; pictures were hung or 
pasted on the wall; her own es- 
pecial looking-glass was set in a 
framework of white muslin, daintily 
edged with blue ribbon. ‘ Blue is 
my favourite colour,’ she said, as 
she stood, the fairest object there, 
pointing out to me some trifling im- 
provement ; ‘it suits my complex- 
ion.’ It is not difficult to under- 
stand how popular she soon became 
in the neighbourhood ; admiring 
eyes followed her whenever she 
appeared in the narrow streetsround 
about, and I would not have 
changed places with an emperor 
when I walked out with her by my 
side. If any one quality in her 
could have made her more precious 
to me, it was her feeling towards my 
mother. 

‘No one can help loving her,’ 
said Jessie to me, in one of our con- 
fidential conversations. ‘Is she 
ever angry with any one?’ 

‘I think not,’ Ireplied. ‘Where 
another person would be angry, 
she is sorry. There isn’t another 
mother in the world like mine.’ 

‘Would you like me to be like 
her? Would it be better for me, 
do you think ?’ 

‘I like you as you are, Jessie ; 
I shouldn't like you to alter. There 
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are different kinds of good people, 
you know.’ 

*I am not good.’ 

‘Nonsense! you not good ! 

‘Your mother is, Chris; she 
never goes to bed without kneeling 
down and saying her prayers.’ 

‘I know it, Jessie. And you? 

‘Oh, I often forget—always when 
I go to bed before her. When 
we go together, I kneel down, and 
shut my eyes; but I don’t say 
anything. I see things.’ 

On one occasion Jessiemet me at 
the street-door when I came home 
from work, and led me with an 
air of importance into the sitting- 
room, where my mother sat in a 
new dress and a cap with ribbons 
in it. My mother blushed as I 
looked at her. 

‘She would make me do it, 
Chris,’ she said apologetically. 

‘Now doesn’t she look prettier 
so?’ asked Jessie. 

There was no denying it; I had 
never seen my mother look so at- 
tractive, and I kissed her and told 
her so. 

‘That makes it all right,’ cried 
Jessie, clapping her hands. ‘All 
the time I was persuading her, 
she said, “ What will Chris say ?” 
and, “Will not Chris think it 
strange ?”’ 

And Jessie pretended that some- 
thing was wrong with the cap, and 
spread out a ribbon here and a 
ribbon there, and fluttered about 
my mother in the prettiest way, 
and then fell back to admire her 
handiwork. 

‘I want a new nightcap,’ growl- 
ed uncle Bryan, adding with a 
sarcastic laugh, ‘but the ribbons in 
it must suit my complexion.’ 

The next night Jessie gravely 
presented him with a nightcap 
gaily decorated with ribbons. ‘It 
will become you beautifully,’ she 
said, with a demure look. When 
he crossed lances with her, he was 
generally vanquished. 
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Jessie explained to me the phi- 
losophy of all this. 

‘I like everything about me to 
look nice,’ she said ; ‘what else are 
things for? Everybody ought to 
be nice to everybody. What are 
people sent into the world for, I 
should like to know—to make each 
other comfortable or miserable ? 

I subscribed most heartily to this 
rosewater philosophy. Certainly, if 
Jessie had had her way, there would 
have been no heartaches in the 
world; no poverty, no sickness, 
no rags, no rainy days. The sun 
would have been eternally shining 
where she moved, and everything 
around her would have been eter- 
nally bright. The world would have 
been a garden, and she the prettiest 
flower in it. 

In the mean time I was making 
rapid progress in my business. My 
great ambition was to become a 
good draughtsman; and I had 
learnt all that could be learnt in 
the school of art, which I had at- 
tended regularly for some time. 

*Now sketch from nature,’ the 
master said; ‘I can do nothing 
more for you. You have a talent 
for caricature, but before that can 
be properly developed, you must 
learn figure drawing from the life.’ 

These words fired me, and I com- 
menced my studies in this direc- 
tion with my mother, who was al- 
ways ready to stand in any uncom- 
fortable position for any length of 
time, while I laboured to reproduce 
her. Perhaps I would come sud- 
denly into the room while she was 
stooping over the fire, or standing 
on tip-toe to reach something from 
the top shelf of the cupboard. 
‘Stand still, mother,’ I would cry ; 
‘don’t move! And the dear mo- 
ther would stand as immovable as 
a statue until I released her; and 
then, dropping her arms, or rising 
from her stooping posture, with a 
sigh of relief which she could not 
suppress, she would fall into ec- 
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stasies with my work, whether it 
were good or bad. Uncle Bryan 
was a Capital study for me, and 
would smile cynically when I pro- 
duced any especially ill-favoured 
sketch of his face or figure. It was 
but natural that I should make the 
most careful studies of Jessie ; and 
she, not at all unwilling, posed for 
me half a dozen times a week, un- 
til my desk was filled with sketches 
of her in scores of graceful attitudes 
and positions. Her face was my 
principal study ; and I sketched it 
with so many different expressions 
upon it, that before long I knew it 
by heart, and could see it with my 
eyes shut—smiling, or pouting, or 
looking demurely at me. Jessie in- 
spected every scrap of my work, 
and very promptly tore into pieces 
anything that did not please her, 
saying she did not want any ugly 
likenesses of herself lying about. 
I made studies of her eyes, her lips, 
her ears, her hands; and we passed 
a great deal of time together in this 
way, to our mutual satisfaction. We 
were allowed full liberty; but I 
sometimes detected uncle Bryan 
observing us with a curiously pon- 
dering expression on his face. ‘This 
did not trouble me however. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


THE STONE MONKEY FIGURE GIVES 
UP ITS TREASURES, 


I nap been for some time em- 
ployed on a large drawing of Jessie, 
in crayons. It was my first am- 
bitious attempt in colours; and it 
arose from Jessie’s complaint that 
I could not paint her as she was. 

‘TIT am all black and white,’ she 
said ; ‘I am tired of seeing myself 
so. Now if you could show me my 
eyes as they are——- What colour 
are they, Chris ?’ 

Thereupon it was necessary that 
a close investigation should be 
made, which was not too rapidly 
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concluded: these matters take a 
long time to determine, especially 
when one is an enthusiast in his 
art, as I was. The next day I 
bought crayons, and practised se- 
cretly ; and secretly also com- 
menced the sketch of Jessie above 
mentioned. I was never tired of 
contemplating my work, which pro- 
mised to be a success; and one 
Sunday, when it was nearly com- 
pleted, I went to my room to ex- 
amine it. I kept it carefully con- 
cealed in my box, and, after a long 
examination, I was about to replace 
it, when I was startled by Jessie’s 
voice, asking me what I was hiding. 
She had entered the room softly 
and slyly, on purpose to surprise 
me, she told me. 

‘I am certain,’ she said, ‘that 
you are doing something secretly. 
For the last three or four weeks 
you have shut yourself in here 
night after night, for hours together. 
Now I want to know all about it.’ 

I did not wish her to see the 
sketch until it was quite finished ; 
but as she knelt by my side, and as 
my box was open, I could not pre- 
vent her from discovering it. 

*O Chris! she cried. ‘ It’s beau- 
tiful ! 

And she expressed such praise 
of it that my heart thrilled with de- 
light. 

‘You think it’s like you, then, 
Jessie ?” 

‘Like me! It’s me—me, myself! 
Set it on the box there ; I’ll show 
you.’ 

And with a rapid movement she 
altered the fashion of her hair to 
suit my picture, and assumed the 
exact expression I had chosen. She 
looked very bewitching as she stood 
before me, the living embodiment 
of my work. Then she knelt be- 
fore the box again, and praised the 
picture still more warmly, analysing 
it with exclamations of pleasure. 

While she was talking and ad- 
miring herself, she was tossing over 
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the contents of my box, when she 
came upon the only legacy my 
grandmother had left me—the 
smoke-dried monkey of a man in 
stone, which the old lady had so- 
lemnly confided to my care. From 
the day I had entered uncle Bryan’s 
house it had lain in my box, and 
by this time I had almost forgotten 
it; but as Jessie held it up and 
turned it about, my mind was 
strangely stirred by those reminis- 
cences of my early life with which 
it was inseparably connected. 

‘What a curious image! exclaim- 
ed Jessie. ‘How long have you 
had it?” 

‘All my life, Jessie. Put it away; 
it’s the ugliest thing that ever was 
seen.’ 

‘I don’t think so. It’s funny; 
look at it, wagging its head. Why, 
you seem quite frightened of it! 
Well, then, I shall take it, and keep 
it in my room.’ 

‘No, I mustn’t part with it. It 
was given to me by my grand- 
mother, and she said that it must 
be kept always in the family. Not 
that I think much of what she 
said.’ 

Jessie shifted her position, and 
seated herself very comfortably 
upon the floor. 

‘Now you’ve got something to 
tell me,’ she said, pulling me down 
beside her. ‘I’ve never heard of 
your grandmother before, and you 
know how fond I am of stories.’ 

‘But mine is not a story, and 
there’s nothing interesting to tell.’ 

‘Oh, yes, there is; there must be. 
Everybody’s life is full of stories.’ 

‘Yours, Jessie?” I put the ques- 
tion somewhat timorously. 

‘ Perhaps,’ she answered gravely ; 
and added, after a short pause, 
‘But we're not speaking of me; 
we're speaking of you. I want to 
know everything.’ 

But it was long before she could 
coax me to speak of my early life. 
There was much that I felt I should 
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be ashamed for Jessie to know; and 
a burning blush came to my cheeks 
as I thought of the time when my 
mother used to beg for our living. 
To escape too searching an inquiry 
I began to tell her of my grand- 
mother, which led naturally to the 
story of my grandmother's wedding. 
Of course the man with the knob 
on the top of his head, and who 
was always eating his nails, was 
introduced, he being the principal 
figure at the wedding. 

‘There !’ cried Jessie. ‘ You said 
you hadn't any story to tell. Why, 
you've told me half a dozen already. 
I can see your grandmother as plain 
as plain can be; and that disagree- 
able man, too—I wonder what be- 
came of him, after all ? What was 
his name, Chris ? 

‘ Anthony Bullpit.’ 

*I hate the name of Anthony. 
Go on; I want to hear more.’ 

I gave a description of Jane 
Painter, at which Jessie laughed 
heartily, and clapped her hands. 

‘I shall come into your bed- 
room one night with a sheet over 
me, and frighten you.’ 

‘I shouldn’t be frightened of you, 
Jessie; besides, I’m nota boy now, 
and I’m not afraid of anything. 
Then your voice 

‘Well? 

‘Your voice is musical. How 
could you frighten anybody with it?” 

Jessie edged a little closer to 
me. 

‘Go on, Chris. Anything more 
about Jane Painter? What a 
wretch she must have been !’ 

Then came an account of my 
grandmother’s death, and the le- 
gend of the long stocking, in which 
Jessie was immensely interested. 

*‘ And you never found any money 
after all, Chris ?” 

‘No; and I’m sure we searched 
for it everywhere. We looked up 
the chimney, and ripped the bed 
open, and pulled the arm-chair 
all to pieces.’ 
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‘I'd have had the cellar dug up,’ 
cried Jessie excitedly; ‘I’d have 
had the paper taken off the walls, 
and the flooring taken away bit by 
bit. Iam certain the money was 
hidden somewhere.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Or Jane Painter stole it,’ she 
continued. ‘I sha’n’t sleep to-night 
for thinking of it. I do so like to 
find out things! And I'd like to 
find out this thing more than any 
other.’ 

‘Why, Jessie ?” 

‘Such a lot of money, Chris ! 
Hundreds and hundreds of pounds 
there must have been hidden away, 
or stolen. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pounds !” 

‘Would jyou like to be rich, 
Jessie ?” 

‘Chris,’ she replied, looking at 
me seriously, ‘I think I would do 
anything in the world for money.’ 

A miserable feeling came over 
me, and for the first time in my 
life I repined at my lot. What 
would I not have sacrificed at that 
moment if I could have filled her 
lap with money! All this time 
Jessie had been playing with the 
stone monkey figure, and now she 
suddenly uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. 

‘Look! she cried. ‘The head 
comes off. It isn’t broken ; here’s 
the wire it hangs upon. Why, 
Chris——’ 

She seized my hand in uncon- 
trollable excitement, and hid the 
figure in her lap. 

‘What's the matter, Jessie ?’ 

‘ There’s something inside. It’s 
stuffed full of paper. What if it 
should be your grandmother’s 
money ?” 

The amazing suggestion almost 
took away my breath. 

‘It’s just the kind of place,’ 
continued Jessie, panting, ‘she 
would have hidden it in. She 
kept it all in large bank-notes, and 
stuffed them in here, where no- 
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body could possibly suspect they 
were, and where she could have 
them under her eye all the day. 
O Chris! feel how my heart 
beats ! 

My excitement was now as great 
as her own. 

* Quick, Jessie! Let us look!’ 

‘No,’ she cried, covering the 
figure with both hands, ‘let us wait 
a bit. This is the best part of 
things: knowing that something 
wonderful is coming, and waiting 
a little before it comes. How 
much is it? A hundred pounds! 
Five hundred pounds! It can't be 
less, for you say she always wore 
silk dresses. What will you do 
with it? We'll all have new clothes. 
I know where there’s such a lovely 
blue barege, and I saw a hat in a 
window yesterday, trimmed with 
blue ribbon, and with lilies and 
forget-me-nots in it, that I'd give 
my life for. O Chris! I can see 
myself in them already.’ 

So she went on for full five 
minutes, building her castles; then 
with a long-drawn breath she said, 

‘ Now, Chris !’ 

The inside of the figure was cer- 
tainly full of paper, which I fished 
out very easily with one of Jessie’s 
hairpins, and amid a little cloud of 
dust—emblematical of Jessie's cas- 
tles, for the paper was utterly value- 
less. She refused to believe at first, 
and when she was convinced, her 
disappointment took the form of 
anger against my grandmother; she 
declared that the old lady had done 
it on purpose, and that she was a 
spiteful, wicked, deceitful old crea- 
ture. I was quite as disappointed 
as Jessie was, more for her sake 
than my own, and I tried to talk 
her into a better mood. Thinking 
there might be writing on some of 
the paper, I smoothed it out, piece 
by piece; but there was nothing 
written or printed on any of it with 
the exception of one long slip, 
which was evidently a cutting from 
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anewspaper. It was headed, ‘ Re- 
markable Discovery of a Forger by 
the Celebrated Detective, Mr. Vin- 
nicombe.’ And glancing down the 
column, the name of Anthony Bull- 
pit attracted my attention. I be- 
came interested immediately. 

* Here’s something, at all events,’ 
I said ; ‘something about my grand- 
mother’s nail-eating lover. Listen, 
Jessie.’ 

‘I don’t want to hear anything 
about him,’ replied Jessie, in a pet, 
leaving the room. 

So I read this ‘ Remarkable Dis- 
covery’ quietly by myself. It ran 
as follows : 





CHAPTER XVII. 


THE TRUE STORY OF ANTHONY 
BULLPIT. 


AMONG the cases tried at the 
late assizes was one not only of lo- 
cal interest, but exceedingly re- 
markable, because of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances attendant upon 
the arrest of the prisoner, who, after 
the commission of his crime, had 
absconded. We throw the particu- 
lars of this case into the form ofa 
narrative, as being likely to prove 
more interesting to our readers. 
The three principal characters in 
the story are Mr. James Pardon, a 
solicitor ; Mr. Anthony Bullpit, his 
confidential clerk ; and Mr. Vinni- 
combe, a detective. These terse 
definitions would be sufficient for 
dramatic purposes, but a more com- 
prehensive description is necessary 
here for the purposes of our story. 
Mr. James Pardon is the head of 
the well-known and highly-respect- 
ed firm of solicitors in High-street, 
and to his care is intrusted a vast 
amount of important business. Not 
only as a solicitor, but as a man 
and a churchwarden his name 
commands universal respect. He 
employs a large staff of clerks, con- 
spicuous among whom was Anthony 
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Bullpit, who had been in his service 
from boyhood, and whose face is 
familiar to most of our townsmen. 
Mr. Vinnicombe, we need scarcely 
say, is the name of the celebrated 
detective whose unerring instinct, 
in conjunction with a powerful and 
keen intellect, has been the means 
of bringing many a criminal to jus- 
tice. In his profession, Mr. Vinni- 
combe is facile princeps. There is a 
fourth character, who plays a minor 
but important part, and whom it 
will be sufficiently explicit to de- 
scribe as Mr. Vinnicombe’s friend. 
Now for the story. 

ro all outward appearance 
trustworthy and attentive to his 
duties, Anthony Bullpit rose step by 
step in the office of Mr. James 
Pardon until he had arrived at the 
position of head clerk; his man- 
ners were civil and plausible, and 
not the slightest suspicion was en- 
tertained of his honesty. He had 
access to the safe and cheque-book 
of the firm, and was intrusted with 
much confidential business. On 
the twenty-first of last month Mr. 
James Pardon had occasion to go 
to London on a matter of great im- 
portance ; he expected to be absent 
for at least three weeks, and An- 
thony Bullpit was left to superin- 
tend the affairs of the firm. It for- 
tunately happened that Mr. Par- 
don’s business in London was 
transacted more rapidly than he 
had anticipated, and he returned 
to Hertford, without warning, after 
an absence of fourteen days only. 
His confidential clerk was absent ; 
and to his astonishment he was in- 
formed that, three days before his 
return, Anthony Bullpit had stated 
in the office that he had received 
a letter from Mr. Pardon, desiring 
his immediate attendance in Lon- 
don, to render assistance in the 
matter on which Mr. Pardon was 
engaged. As Mr. Pardon had sent 
no such letter to Anthony Bullpit, 
his suspicions that all was not as 
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it should be were naturally aroused, 
and he at once made an examina- 
tion of the affairs of the business. 
A very slight inquiry was sufficient 
to justify his suspicions: not only 
had all the money which had been 
received during his absence been 
abstracted, but a cheque for seven 
hundred pounds, taken from his 
cheque-book, and purporting to be 
signed by James Pardon, had been 
presented to the bank, and cashed 
without hesitation. The signature 
was a most skilful imitation, and 
Mr. Pardon acknowledges that any 
person might have been deceived 
by it. Thus far the story is, un- 
happily, but an ordinary one in the 
history of crime; but now come 
the extraordinary incidents which 
elevate it almost into the sphere of 
romance. Mr. Pardon’s indigna- 
tion was extreme, and being deter- 
mined to bring the delinquent to 
justice, he went at once to the po- 
lice-court, and laid his charge. 
While it was being taken down a 
person, who did not appear to be 
particularly interested in the nar- 
ration, was sitting by the fire, ap- 
parently deeply engaged in a news- 
paper which he held in his hand. 
When Mr. Pardon had finished, he 
gave expression to his indignation, 
and to his determination to inflict 
upon the forger the utmost punish- 
ment of the law. The person who 
was reading by the fire said aloud, 
‘First catch your hare, then cook 
it.’ Mr. Pardon, not being aware 
whether the stranger was quoting 
from the paper he was reading or 
was making an independent obser- 
vation, asked, in his quick manner, 
whether the words were addressed 
to him. ‘To any one,’ answered 
the stranger. ‘And you said——’ 
prompted Mr. Pardon. ‘I said,’ 
repeated the stranger, ‘ first catch 
your hare, then cook it. You see,’ 
added the stranger, ‘the first thing 
you have to do is to catch your 
clerk ; then you can cook him—not 
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before. Now how are you going to 
do it?’ Mr. Pardon confessed that 
he did not know how it was to be 
done, but he supposed that the 
police The stranger inter- 
rupted him. ‘This clerk, Anthony 
Bullpit, is more than a match for 
the police. You acknowledge that 
your name was so skilfully forged 
that you might have been taken in 
by it yourself. Now, the skill which 
enabled Anthony Bullpit to write 
your name in such a way as might 
deceive even you, was not acquired 
in an hour or aday. He has been 
secretly practising your signature 
for years, and has been secretly 
practising, I don’t doubt, many 
other things you're not acquainted 
with, which might come useful to 
him one day or another. What 
does this imply? That Anthony 
Bullpit is a shallow bungling sort 
of criminal, or an artful, schem- 
ing, designing sort of criminal ? 
Mr. Pardon, himself the shrewdest 
of lawyers, was struck by the 
shrewd intelligence of the stranger, 
and admitted that it was clear that 
Anthony Bullpit was a scheming, 
artful, designing scoundrel. ‘But 
he had a quiet way with him,’ said 
Mr. Pardon, ‘that any person might 
have been taken in by.’ The stran- 
ger smiled. ‘One of your sneak- 
ing kind,’ he said ; ‘I know them. 
They’re the most difficult to deal 
with, and the most difficult to catch. 
The chances are that Anthony Bull- 
pit had all his plans well laid be- 
forehand. And don’t forget that 
he’s got three days’ start. Why, 
you don’t even know what road he 
has taken!” Mr. Pardon acknow- 
ledged the reasonableness of these 
observations. ‘ May I ask,’ he said, 
‘ with whom I have the pleasure of 
conversing?” ‘My name is Vinni- 
combe,’ replied the stranger, rising. 
‘Mr. Vinnicombe, the famous detec- 
tive! exclaimed Mr. Pardon. ‘The 
same,’ was the answer. Mr. Par- 
don immediately made a proposi- 
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tion to Mr. Vinnicombe, andthe re- 
sult was that, within an hour, Mr. 
Vinnicombe presented himself at 
Mr. Pardon’s office, saying that he 
was ready to take the case in hand 
at once. What follows is from the 
eminent detective’s own lips, ver- 
batim et literatim, taken down in 
our own office by the editor of this 
paper :* 

‘The first thing Mr. Pardon 
wanted me to do,’ said Mr. Ven- 
nicombe, ‘was to trace the notes ; 
but I said, No ; the thief first, the 
property afterwards. If I could 
trace him by the property, all 
right; but there was no time to 
lose in ascertaining what road he 
had taken, and where he was 
bound to. In a very short time I 
discovered by what means and by 
what road Anthony Bullpit had 
left the town. That road did zor 
lead to Liverpool, and immediately 
I learnt this, I decided that Liver- 
pool was the port which he in- 
tended to reach. Why port? you 
ask. Well, it wasn’t likely that a 
cunning card like this Bullpit was 
going to remain in England. I 
picked up a bit of gossip con- 
cerning him, and I found out that 
he had had a love affair with a 
young lady—I mention no names, 
and I only mention ¢ profession- 
ally—and that her family, not liking 
his sneaking ways, had shut their 
doors on him; I found out also 
that this young lady was soon to 
be married to a gentleman who 
was more worthy of her. That 
was one reason why it wasn’t likely 
he was going to remain in Eng- 
land; having filled his pockets 

* It is evident, from the manner in which 
he presented his report of the case to his 
readers, that ‘the editor of this paper’ was 
in advance of his times ; he would have made 
an admirable descriptive reporter in these 
days. Mr. Vinnicombe also, as is apparent 
from the style of the narrative, was an ad- 
vanced detective; but the qualities which 
are necessary for the making of a good de- 
tective, and the spirit which animates the 


class, do not differ, whatever the year.-- 
AUTHOR. 
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with another man’s money [was 
another reason. But there were 
stronger reasons than these. He 
had peculiar marks about him, and 
if he wasn’t found out to-day by 
these marks, he would be to-mor- 
row ; and he knew it. So what he 
had to do was to get out of the 
country as quick as he could. 
Now, there’s only two ports in 
England from where a2 man as 
wants to go can go to all parts of 
the world, civilised and uncivilised. 
These ports are London and Liver- 
pool. 

‘ Bullpit wouldn’t go to London. 
Why? Mr. Pardon was there. 
He'd go naturally to Liverpool, 
because Mr. Pardon was zof there. 
Now, I'll tell you about these pe- 
culiar marks of his. First, he had 
a knob on the top of his head. 
But the knob couldn’t be seen, 
you'll say, because he had a bushy 
head of hair. That's right enough, 
but it don’t do away with the 
knob; he had it, and that was 
enough for me. I don’t know as 
ever I had any business in con- 
nection with a man as had a knob 
on his head, and that circumstance 
made the case interesting to me. 
I like to do with all sorts. Second, 
he had a peculiarity with his teeth. 
The two middle ones in the top 
jaw—I hope you don’t think I’m 
going to swear or use bad lan- 
guage ; but jaw’s a word, and when 
a word’s got to be used, I use it— 
the two middle teeth in his top 
jaw had a slit between ‘em, a slit 
as you could see daylight through, 
if there was such a thing in his 
mouth. That slit ain't much, you'll 
say. All right. Third, he had a 
habit of biting his nails. Well, now, 
that ain’ta crime, you say. / don’t 
say it is, but he had it, and that 
was enough for me. These peculia- 
rities and a general description of 
Bullpit—as to how tall he was (a 
man can’t alter ¢hat), how stout (nor 
that), what kind of complexion, and 
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other personal details—were all I 
had to go upon. I tracked him, 
without ever making a miss, in the 
contrary direction of Liverpool, 
and then back again by another 
road in the direction of Liverpool, 
and there I lost sight of him com- 
pletely. But I knew he must be 
there, and that was enough for me. 
I had travelled faster than he had, 
and I reckoned I had gained a 
day and a half on him. According 
to my calculation, he hadn’t had 
time to get away yet; he could 
only have been in Liverpool two 
days, and as Mr. Pardon wasn’t 
expected home for a week after he 
left, there was no need for him to 
put on any show of hurry ; it might 
look suspicious. Now, what shou!d 
I do? Bullpit would be sure to 
disguise himself—clap on a pair of 
false whiskers and coloured spec- 
tacles perhaps, cut his hair short, 
wear a wig ; he would certainly not 
walk about in the clothes he run 
away in. Thinking of these things 
I felt that Bullpit might prove 
more than a match for me. There 
was the knob on his head certainly ; 
but I couldn’t go up to every 
suspicious -looking stranger, pull 
off his hat, and feel for the knob ; 
people might resent it as a liberty, 
and treat it accordingly. There 
was his habit of biting his nails; 
but he would be sure to restrain 
himself, though it 7s about the most 
difficult thing in the world for a 
man to keep from, when he’s been 
accustomed to it all his life. I 
don’t see what there is in nails ex- 
cept dirt to make people fond of 
’em. They ain’t sweet and they 
ain’t tasty. Well, but Bullpit. He’d 
be cunning enough to restrain 
himself from biting his nails, 
knowing it was a mark to go by; 
still nails don’t grow in a day, and 
they’d be short on Ais fingers na- 
turally. But he’d wear gloves. 
Then the slit between his teeth. 
Well, that couldn’t be altered ; but 


he could keep his mouth shut. 
Now if I was to tell you everything 
I did in the first two days I was in 
Liverpool, it would fill a book, 
and that’s what you don’t want; 
what you do want is for me to come 
to the point, and that I'll do in a 
jiffey. I went down to the docks, 
and took up my lodgings near 
there ; I didn’t stop in any parti- 
cular place, but shifted from one 
eating-house to another, and mixed 
with the customers, and talked to 
the waiters; no ship sailed out of 
the Mersey without my being on it 
at the last minute, with my eyes 
wide open ; I communicated with 
the captains and the ship-agents ; 
I watched every new arrival at the 
eating- houses, and drank with 
them, and did a hundred other 
things— and at the end of the 
fourth day I was as far off as ever ; 
I hadn’t picked up a link. Now, 
that nettled me ; it did—it nettled 
me. I had set my heart on catch- 
ing this Bullpit; he was worth 
catching, he was such a sly cun- 
ning customer; I looked upon it as 
a match between us, and I wanted 
to win, and here was I four days 
in Liverpool, with never a link in 
my hands for my pains. On the 
fifth day I met—quite by accident 
—a professional friend, who had 
come down to Liverpool to say 
good-bye to a relative of his who 
was going toAmerica. The ship was 
to sail that afternoon ; it was called 
The Prairie Bird. We had a bit 
of dinner together in the coffee- 
room, where other men were din- 
ing. Over dinner I told my friend 
what had brought me to Liverpool ; 
I spoke in a low tone, so as not to 
be overheard, and I was not sorry 
when the man who was eating 
at the next table to ours went 
away in the middle of my story ; 
he was a little too close to us. 
Weli, we finished dinner; my 
friend insisted on paying the reck- 
oning, and I moved a step or two 
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towards the next table, where 
the man who went away in the 
middle of my story had been 
dining. The waiter was clearing 
the table, when I saw something 
that set me on fire. Now, what 
do you think it was? You can’t 
guess. I should think you couldn’t, 
if you tried for a week. What do 
you say to a piece of bread? You 
laugh! Well, but that piece of 
bread was enough forme. It wasn’t 
a link. It was the chain itself. In 
what way? I'lltellyou. You see, 
that piece of bread was partly eaten, 
and the man who had been dining 
had put it down after taking his 
last bite at it. The marks of his 
teeth were in it, but the only mark 
I saw was a little ridge in the cen- 
tre of the bite—just such a ridge 
as would be left by a man who 
had a slit between two of his up- 
per teeth, as Anthony Bullpit had. 
Would that little mark have been 
enough for you? 

‘Now I had seen this man a 
dozen times; a most respectable- 
looking man he was, with leg-of- 
mutton whiskers, and most respect- 
ably dressed, something like a 
clergyman ; and I knew he was a 
passenger by The Prairie Bird. I 
had never for one moment sus- 
pected him. Anthony Bullpit was 
a pale-faced man; this man had a 
high colour. There was nothing 
particular in Anthony Bullpit’s 
walk; this man dragged one leg 
behind the other slightly. Anthony 
Bullpit’s hair was black ; this man’s 
hair was sandy. Anthony Bullpit 
had good eyebrows ; this man had 
no eyebrows at all to speak of. 
Ah, he’s a cunning rascal is An- 
thony Bullpit, and was worth catch- 
ing. I put things together very 
quickly in my mind, and I settled 
it—if it wanted settling after the 
first sight of that piece of bread— 
that this man, and no other, was 
the man I wanted. There was only 
one thing that puzzled me, and 
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that was his nails ; they were long. 
However, I wasn’t going to let that 
stop me, so I laid a little plot with 
my professional friend, and we went 
aboard The Prairie Bird—not in 
company, because of the little plot 
I laid, but one a minute after the 
other. There was my respectable 
customer, standing by himself; I 
was puzzled even then as I looked 
at him, he was so well disguised ; 
but his height was there, and his 
bulk was there, with a little added 
to it, which might be padding. 
Well, while I stood a little distance 
away, with my eye on him, but not 
in an open way, my professional 
friend walks up to him from be- 
hind, until he gets close, and this 
is what my professional friend 
whispers to him: “ Don’t start,” 
whispers my professional friend, 
most confidentially ; “don’t turn 
your head, or it might attract no- 
tice. My name’s Simpson, and I 
cashed the cheque for seven hun- 
dred pound for you in the Hert- 
ford Bank. I was in the bank for 
six years, and I’ve done a little bit 
of business on my own account, 
and have got clear away. Twelve 
hundred pounds I’ve got about me, 
and I’ma fellow passenger of yours ; 
when The Prairie Bird gets to 
America, what’s to hinder you and 
me going partners and making our 
fortunes ? Two such heads as ours 
ll be sure to make a big one. I 
sha’n’t speak another word to you 
till we're safely off, but I’m glad 
I’ve got a friend on board.” With 
that, my professional friend slips 
quietly away. Now, if my respect- 
able-looking customer hadn’t been 
the man I wanted, he would have 
turned round on my professional 
friend, and hit him in the eye per- 
haps; at all events, he would have 
kicked uparow. But he listened 
to every word, with his eyes look- 
ing down on the deck, and the 
only movement he made was a 
kind of twitching with his fingers, 
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and a rising of them to his lips, as 
if he wanted to set to work on his 
nails. He didn’t get so far as his 
mouth with them ; he had himself 
too well in hand; but I was sure 
of my man—his own cunning was 
the trap in which he was caught. 
I waited until the last minute, until 
those whgq weren’t going to the 
other side of the Atlantic in The 
Prairie Bird were scrambling away 
lest they should be taken by mis- 
take; and I saw my respectable 
friend give one triumphant look 
around, being sure then he was 
safe. At the same moment, as if 
he couldn’t stand it any longer, up 
went his fingers to his lips; his 
longing to get at those nails of his 
must have been something dread- 
ful. Then I stepped up to him 
suddenly, and before he knew 
where he was I had the band- 
cuffs on him. “It’s no use mak- 
ing a noise about it,” I said; “I 
want you, Anthony Bullpit. Here’s 
the warrant.” And quick as light- 
ning I passed my hand over his 
head, and felt the knob. He saw 
it was all over with him, and I 
could see that he turned deadly 
white, for all his false colour. 
“You sha’n’t be done out of a 
voyage across the sea,” I said; 
“but it'll be a longer voyage than 
the one to America. Botany Bay 
ll be the place as ’Il suit you best, 
I should think.” He never spoke 
a word ; I got his trunk, and found 
the money in it—all changed into 
gold it was, the cunning one. Well, 
everything was comfortably ar- 
ranged, and I was about to guide 
him down the ladder to the boat, 
when he whispered to me, “There’s 
another man on board as you'd like 
to have. He's a better prize than 
Iam. If you'll make it easier for 
me, I’ll tell you who it is.” “ What 
man?” Iasked, with a quiet chuckle. 
“ A man as has robbed the bank of 
twelve hundred pound.” Just then 
my professional friend came to my 
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side. ‘‘ That’s him,” said Anthony 
Bullpit. “And you and him’s going 
partners when you get safe across,” 
I said, with a wink at my profes- 
sional friend; “he cashed that 
cheque for you, didn’t he? Lord! 
you're not half as clever as I took 
you to be!” He was clever enough 
to understand it all without another 
word, for he only gave a scowl; and 
when me and him and my profes- 
sional friend was in the boat, he 
fell-to on his nails without restraint, 
and before the day was out he had 
eaten them down to the quick. He 
only asked one question, and that 
was how I had discovered him. I 
pulled the piece of bread from my 
pocket, and pointed to the marks 
of his teeth in it, and to the ridge 
the slit in his teeth had left. I 
brought my man safely back, and 
you know what has become of him. 
If I live till I’m a hundred—which 
isn’t likely—I shall never forget the 
feeling that came over me when I 
saw that piece of bread with the 
ridge in it that brought Anthony 
Bullpit to justice.’ 

We have only to add to Mr. 
Vinnicombe’s statement that An- 
thony Bullpit, when placed in the 
dock, pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to twenty-one years’ trans- 
portation. The sentence would 
have been for life, but for Mr. Par- 
don’s intercession, who pleaded for 
mercy for the infamous scoundrel 
who had abused his trust. We 
have occupied more space than we 
otherwise should have done with 
the details of this case, for the pur- 
pose of pointing out how often the 
most trivial circumstance will lead 
to the detection and punishment 
of the most cunning criminals. 


Apart from the circumstance of 
this Anthony Bullpit being one of 
my grandmother's lovers, the nar- 
rative was interesting to me from 
the really remarkable manner in 
which the forger was discovered. I 
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refolded the printed paper carefully, 
and replaced it in the interior of 
the stone figure ; and in the course 
ofa couple ofdays I made a drawing 
of Anthony Bullpit, as I imagined 
him to be, a sneaking hang-dog 
figure of a man, with a hypocritical 
face, gnawing his finger-nails. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


UNCLE BRYAN COMMENCES THE 
STORY OF HIS LIFE. 

‘CHRIS is growing quite a man,’ 
observed my mother one evening 
to uncle Bryan. 

Her words attracted uncle Bry- 
an’s attention, and he regarded me 
with more interest than he usually 
evinced. We three were alone. 
Jessie was spending the evening 
with some neighbours, and was not 
expected home before ten o’clock. 
The family she visited was named 
West. I did not know them per- 
sonally, but I was curious about 
them, not only because Jessie’s 
visits to their house had lately 
grown very frequent, but because 
they were a theatrical family. They 
were, in a certain sense, famous in 
the neighbourhood because of 
‘their vecation, which lifted them 
out of the humdrum ordinary course 
of common affairs. During the 
whole time we had lived in Para- 
dise-row, I had made no friends 
among ourneighbours. It was dif- 
ferent with Jessie: before she had 
been with us six months, she knew 
and was known by nearly every 
person in the locality. She inform- 
ed me that she was fond of com- 
pany, and she accepted invitations 
to tea from one and another. But 
lately she had confined her inti- 
macy to the Wests, and whenever I 
came home, and she was absent, 
I was told she was spending an 
hour at their house. Many weeks 
before the observation which com- 
mences this chapter was made, 
Jessie and I had had a conversa- 
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tion about the Wests. She intro- 
duced their name, and after inform- 
ing me that she was going to have 
tea with them on the following 
evening, asked me if I would come 
for her at nine o’clock and bring 
her home. But I demurred to this, 
as being likely to be considered an 
intrusion. 

‘What nonsense you talk! she 
exclaimed. ‘They are the most 
delightful persons in the world.’ 

‘Your friendships are quickly 
made, Jessie,’ I said, with a jeal- 
ous pang. 

‘Directly I see persons I know 
whether I like them or not. Don’t 
you ?” 

‘I can’t say,’ I replied senten- 
tiously ; ‘I have never considered 
it.’ 

‘Well, consider it now. Don’t 
be disagreeable. Directly you saw 
me, didn’t you like me?’ 

* Oh, yes.’ 

‘Very well, then; that shows 
you do make up your mind pro- 
perly about these things, as a man 
ought to do.’ 

I thrilled with pleasure at this 
cunning compliment. 

‘But you are different, Jessie, 
from any one else.’ (What I really 
wanted to say was, ‘ You are differ- 
ent in my eyes from any one else ;’ 
but the most important words oozed 
away, from my want of courage.) 

‘Am I? she cried softly and 
complacently, as was her way when 
she felt she was about to be flat- 
tered. ‘How different? In what 
way? Tell me.’ 

‘You are prettier and nicer. 
There’s no one in the world like 
you.’ 

‘ That’s what you think.’ 

‘That’s what everybody must 
think.’ 

‘Why, Chris! she exclaimed, 
making a telescope with her two 
hands, and peeping at me through 
them, ‘I declare your moustachois 
are coming.’ 
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I blushed scarlet. ‘Are they?’ 
I inquired, with an effort at un- 
consciousness, notwithstanding that 
I had already many times secretly 
contemplated in my looking-glass, 
with the most intense interest, these 
coming signs of manliness. ‘ But 
never mind them, Jessie; tell me 
about the Wests.’ 

‘They are the most wonderful 
people, and the most delightful. 
I’m in love with all of them.’ 

My blushes died away ; jealous 
pangs assailed me again. 

‘Are there many of them? I 
asked gloomily. 

‘Ever so many: but you must 
see for yourself. You will come 
for me, then? You mustn’t knock 
at the door and say, “Tell Miss 
Trim I am waiting for her ;” you 
must come right into the house.’ 

But being angry with the Wests, 
and beginning to hate them because 
Jessie was so fond of them, I insist- 
ed that it would not be proper, 
because I had never been invited ; 
and after a little quarrel, in which 
I deemed it necessary, as an as- 
sertion of manliness, to become 
more and more obstinate in my 
refusal, Jessie said with a pout, 
‘Oh, very well; if you’re determined 
to stand upon your dignity, you'll 
see that other people can do so as 
well as you.’ Thus it fell about 
that it became a point almost of 
honour with me not to go to the 
Wests, nor to express any desire to 
go; but I suffered agonies in con- 
sequence, and was tempted many 
times to humble myself. Jessie 
knew as well as possible what was 
going on in my mind; but she was 
offended with me on the subject, 
and would not assist me—would 
not even give me an opportunity 
of humbling myself. 

But all this while I have left 
uncle Bryan regarding me, as I 
have said, with more than usual 
interest. From me he turned his 
attention to the wall, upon which 
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hung the picture of Jessie, in cray- 
ons, which I had finished. I said 
nothing, but proceeded with my 
work. 

‘What are you drawing now, 
Chris?’ asked my uncle. 

Of course it was a sketch of 
Jessie. I murmured some words 
to the effect that it was nothing 
particular, and was about to put it 
in my desk, when uncle Bryan ex- 
pressed a wish to see it. I could 
not refuse, and I handed it to him. 
It happened to be one of my hap- 
piest efforts; it would have been 
difficult to find a more winsome 
face than that which uncle Bryan 
gazed upon. He contemplated it 
for a long time without speaking— 
for so long a time that I asked him 
if he liked it, so as to break the 
awkward silence. He did not an- 
swer me. With the sketch still in 
his hand he said to my mother, 

‘Emma, I have not treated you 
fairly.’ 

My mother looked up from her 
work in surprise. Uncle Bryan 
continued : 

‘What I am about to tell you 
ought to have been told before ; 
but probably no better time than 
this could be chosen. By the 
time I have finished, you will per- 
haps understand my motive for say- 
ing so; but whether you do or not, 
it is due to you that I should clear 
away some part of the mystery 
which hangs around Jessie.’ 

Although I was burning with 
curiosity, I rose to leave the room, 
thinking from his manner that what 
he was about to say was intended 
only for my mother’s ears. 

‘ Nay, Chris,’ he said, ‘ you can 
stay. You are almost a man, as 
your mother says, and you may 
learn something from my words. 
I am about to read some pages in 
my life.’ 

He turned from us, so that we 
could not see his face ; and full five 
minutes elapsed before he spoke. 
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I was awaiting to hear with so much 
eagerness what he had to tell, that 
the five minutes seemed an hour. 
With his face still averted, he ad- 
dressed my mother. 

‘Emma, you know the house in 
which I was born ?’ 

‘Yes, Bryan.’ 

‘And you knew my family—my 
father and mother ? 

“Ves.” 

‘They are not alive?” 

I could scarcely restrain an ex- 
clamation of surprise at such a 
question from the lips ofa son con- 
cerning his parents. My mother’s 
tone was soft and pitiful as she re- 
plied, 

‘They have been dead many 
years, Bryan. They died within a 


year of my marriage with your 
brother.’ 

‘During the time you and my 
brother courted, and afterwards in- 
deed, my name must have been 
occasionally mentioned.’ 


‘It was, Bryan.’ 

‘In what terms ?” 

He paused for a reply, but my 
mother held her tongue. 

‘Be frank and candid with me, 
Emma ; it will not hurt me. What 
you heard was not to my credit ?” 

He was determined that the sub- 
ject should not be evaded; and my 
mother was wise enough not to 
thwart him. 

‘It was said that you had aviolent 
temper.’ 

‘It was doubtless true; but, 
said uncle Bryan somewhat grimly, 
‘time must have softened it. No 
one now can accuse me justly— 
if there is such a thing as justice 
in the world—of showing violence, 
in the ordinary meaning of the 
word.’ 

*I can bear witness to that, 
Bryan.’ 

*Go on; there was more.’ 

‘And that it was impossible to 
agree with you, or your opinions.’ 

‘My opinions! That is one of 
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the things I wanted to arrive at. 
Remember, Emma, that after I left 
home, I held no communication 
with my parents ; that I was as one 
dead to them. What was said of 
my opinions? Nay, nay; you hurt 
me more by your silence than you 
can possibly do by anything you 
can say.’ 

‘I heard that, as a boy, you as- 
sociated yourself with a society of 
Freethinkers, who openly boasted 
of their infidelity.’ 

‘I can guess the rest; I was 
wanting in respect to my elders, 
and in obedience and duty. They 
did not spare me, evidently. When 
I left home I was seventeen years 
of age; I ran away—no, I walked 
away, in fact, for they did not care 
to stop me—as much displeased 
with the narrow-minded views of 
those who were nearest to me in 
blood, as they were doubtless with 
my violent temper and my inde- 
pendent expre$sion of opinion. A 
free exercise of the reasoning pow- 
ers with which we are endowed was, 
in their eyes, a sacrilege. Still, when 
I was fairly gone, they might have 
let me rest. Of my after career 
they had no knowledge.’ 

These last words he did not put 
as a question, but as a satisfactory 
reflection. The simplest assent from 
my mother would have contented 
him ; but she was too truthful to 
give utterance to it, and all his 
suspicions were aroused by her 
silence. 

‘I repeat—of my after career, 
they had no knowledge.’ 

She would have spared him, but 
he would not allow her to do so. 

‘They had! he exclaimed, his 
rapid breathing showing how deeply 
he was moved. ‘What did ther 
know ?” 

‘The rumour was very vague, 
Bryan——’ 

‘But discreditable. 
effect ?” 

‘I really cannot explain, nor 
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could they have done so, I be- 
lieve’ My mother was much 
distressed. ‘If Chris were not 
here——’ 

‘Say nomore.’ I could not see 
his face, but his tone indicated that 
he had recovered his composure. 
‘I can fill up the blanks. Chris is 
older than I was when I threw my- 
self upon the world, and it will be 
best for him to hear the story I 
shall relate.’ 

‘Whatever impression I might 
have gained,’ said my mother soli- 
citously, ‘from the vague rumours 
I heard has been entirely obliterat- 
ed since I have known you. Be- 
lieve me that this is so, dear 
Bryan.’ 

‘ Thank you for saying so much. 
But I doubt whether my parents 
would ever have believed that I was 
not the blackest of black sheep. 
They were hard and intolerant to 
me from the first, and I have no 
pleasurable recollections of even 
my earliest days. I do not know 
if it was the same when you were 
first introduced into it as it is in 
my remembrance, but the home 
in which I was born and reared 
was ruled by cold and formal laws, 
and by a cold and formal master. 
How it came about is a mystery I 
have never tried to solve, but it is 
a plain fact that I was not a favour- 
ite with my parents. My brother— 
your husband—was ; he was much 
younger than I, but I saw it clearly. 
His nature was a more pliable one 
than mine ; he could be easily led, 
not because he was weak, but be- 
cause he was sympathetic and ami- 
able. I was neither. Perhaps I 
imbibed some drops of gall with 
my mother’s milk ; but I don’t pre- 
tend to account for my cross grain. 
My parents might have loved me 
after their fashion, but their mode of 
showing their love deprived it of all 
tenderness. It is a blessing to a man 
tobe ableto think ofhis motherwith 
affection and veneration when she 


has passed away from him. Such 
a feeling, and the roads he must 
have trodden to acquire it, are a 
counterfoil to much that may be 
bad in his own nature; but this 
feeling is not mine. My mother 
was a weak-minded woman, entirely 
dominated by the strong mind of 
her husband. She had no will of 
her own ; she followed the current 
of his likes and dislikes, of his 
opinions, of his commands, without 
question and without inquiry, as a 


‘ spaniel follows its master. Many 


persons would see a kind of virtue 
in this submission ; I donot. My 
father was dogmatic and stern; I 
could have forgiven him that, if he 
had been honest-minded. But he 
was a hypocrite, and I knew it, and 
he knew that I knew it. With great 
appearance of candour, he, when 
conversing with acquaintances in 
the presence of my mother and 
myself, would give expression to 
sentiments in which he did not be- 
lieve; then, when we were alone, he 
would take off his mask of dissimu- 
lation, and go over the ground again 
according to his own conviction, 
and justify his deceit. If my mo- 
ther ever thought of these things, 
she must have been bewildered ; I 
did think of him, and I was indig- 
nant. Most especially was he a 
hypocrite in religious matters ; his 
prayers and his practice were utterly 
at variance. I could not respect 
one who professed to believe that 
charity was a good thing, and who 
declined to practise it. He was 
intolerant to a degree; his was 
the only right way—all others were 
wrong. It was my evil fortune—I 
suppose I must call it so—to pos- 
sess a mind which led me to sift 
things for myself; I cou/d not ac- 
cept established doctrines, and this, 
in my father’s eyes, was not only a 
great presumption but a great crime. 
It is not necessary for me to state 
how, little by little, I became es- 
tranged from such parental affec- 
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tion as might have been bestowed 
upon me had I been docile and 
obedient—as might have been mine 
if I had tried to win it. I sought 
for congenial companionship away 
from the social circle in which my 
parents moved; it is true that I 
found associates among men who, 
doubtless with more reason than 
myself, were dissatisfied with things 
as they were, and that I identified 
myself—being, as a youth, proud 
of the connection—with a body of 
so-called Freethinkers, whose chief 
crime was that they were groping 
to find truth by the light of reason. 
My father, hearing of this connec- 
tion, sternly commanded me to re- 
linquish it, and when I refused, 
threatened me. He declared he 
would drive the evil spirit out of 
me, and he tried to do so by blows ; 
but he hurt only my body—my 
spirit he strengthened. About this 
time a circumstance occurred which 
for ever destroyed all chance of 
peace between us. We had a ser- 
vant at home, a poor half-witted 
creature—an orphan without a 
friend in the world. One would 
have supposed that my father, being 
so fond of his prayers, would have 
been kind to this servant because 
of her utterly dependent condition, 
and because she performed her 
work as well and as faithfully as 
her dull wits allowed her. Had 
this been so, I think I might have 
been inclined to waver in my esti- 
mate of him ; but the contrary was 
the case. My father, through his 
unvarying harshness towards the 
poor girl, made her life a torture 
to her. I constituted myself her 
champion, and stepped between 
her and his blows many a time. 
Boy as I was, he chose to place 
misconstruction upon my cham- 
pionship, and each became more 
embittered against the other. I 
fed my bitterness by contemplation 
of the girl’s misery, and the un- 
happy war went on until it was ter- 
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minated by a tragic circumstance. 
One day the servant was missing ; 
the next, the body was found in the 
river. The idea fixed itself firmly 
in my mind that my father was ac- 
countable for her death; I even 
hinted as much to him when my 
blood was boiling with a new in- 
justice inflicted upon myself. What 
passed between us after that, it will 
be as well not to recall; the result 
was that I left my home, and no 
hand was held out to stay me. I 
never saw my parents from that 
day, nor have I ever mentioned 
them until this evening. Whether 
I have done them injustice cannot 
now be decided; but I have no 
doubt, if the world were to judge 
between us, the verdict would be 
against me. 

‘I retained my name because, in 
my opinion, I had done nothing to 
disgrace it, and because I abhor 
deceit. I was neither elated nor 
depressed at the step I had taken. 
It is said that the spring-time of life 
is bright with sunshine. The spring- 
time of my life was joyless and 
gloomy. I had no hope in any- 
thing, no belief in anything, no 
faith in anything. I had no special 
ambition and no desire to become 
rich ; all that I desired was to earn 
a decent living by the labour of 
my hands and the exercise of my 
abilities. I determined to make no 
friendships, and to live only in my- 
self and by myself. Although I 
had no thought of it at the time, I 
can see now that the rules I laid 
down for myself were just the rules, 
with fair opportunities, to lead to 
success in life. 

‘In my determination to sever 
myself entirely from my family, I 
wandered away from my native 
place until I was distant from it 
hundreds of miles. Then,astranger 
among strangers, I applied myselt 
to the task of obtaining a situation. 
I could read, I could write, and I 
was a fair bookkeeper ; but these 
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qualifications did not avail me, and 
I was driven to hard shifts. Had I 
been shipwrecked on a lonely land 
I should have fared better. I did 
nothing dishonest, nor would I 
have done it to save my life ; but 
I shrunk from nothing to earn a 
few pence. I accepted employ- 
ment in whatever shape it was of- 
fered ; no toil was too low for me, 
so long as it would buy me bread. 
The hardships which the world 
dealt out to me did not dishearten 
me, did not humble me; I bore 
them with pride, and in my bitter 
frame of mind I found a certain 
pleasure even in misery. My un- 
merited sufferings were arguments 
to convince me that I was right in 
my estimate of things. Look where 
I would, I could nowhere find mo- 
rality and humanity exercised in 
their larger sense ; wherecharity was 
most due, it was least given ; virtue 
and goodness were terms ; all over 
the civilised world religious pre- 
cepts were being preached; all over 
the civilised world religious pre- 
cepts were being violated; what 
was good in the Bible was turned 
to bad account—its power was so 
used as to teach people to fear, not 
tolove. During these days I used 
to creep into the churchesand laugh 
at the moralities there laid down. 
It was a hard bitterly-sweet time ; 
I did not repine; in my pride I 
exulted in my condition. Many a 
night did I walk the streets home- 
less and hungry, laughing at my 
sufferings. Life had no attractions 
for me, and I did not desire to live. 
But I was part of a scheme—I 
recognised that, although I could 
not solve the problem—and I 
would do nothing to myself; I 
would simply wait. From men 
and women in as miserable a posi- 
tion as myself I rejected all over- 
tures of friendship ; I had nothing 
in common with them. But on a 
starless night I met one to whom 

was drawn by humanity, if you 
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like to call it by that name. A 
woman this, a girl indeed, home- 
less as I was, friendless as I was. 
Nay, you may listen, Emma. I 
became like a brother to her, and 
she like a sister to me. Neither 
knew how the other lived, neither 
asked ; and when we were special- 
ly unfortunate we wandered by 
instinct to a certain street, and met 
by premeditated chance. Then 
we would talk together for hours, 
or sit in silence in the shadow of a 
friendly refuge. She told me her 
story—a pitiful story, but common: 
it hardened me the more. I never 
saw her face by daylight; a dark 
shadow encompassed her and her 
history. “I am so tired of life !” 
she said to me ; “‘ these stones must 
be happier than I, for they cannot 
feel. Would it be wrong to die ?” 
I drove the thought from her mind. 
“Be brave, and play your part,” I 
said aloud, and added mentally, 
“Tt will not be for long.” I can 
hear now the faint echo of her 
dreary laugh at my words, and the 
strangely-pitiful tone in which she 
repeated, “‘ Be brave, and play my 
part!” I knew she would not live 
long ; a desperate cold had settled 
on her lungs, and her cough, as we 
walked the desolate streets or sat 
in them after midnight, was a sound 
to cause the stars to weep. She 
died in my arms during one of these 
wanderings. I had no special fore- 
boding of her death, nor had she, 
I believe ; she was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, and she 
clung to me, as she had often done, 
for support, then suddenly she fell 
to the ground, and I saw blood 
coming from her mouth. “ Don’t 
leave me,” she sighed, almost with 
her last breath; “you can do 
me no good. Thank God it is 
over!” An inquest was held, and 
I gave evidence. Necessarily some 
particulars concerning my own 
mode of life came out, and after 
the inquest a man offered me mo- 
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ney. I rejected it; I had resolved 
never to accept charity. The man 
was surprised ; questioned me; and 
learning that I was willing to work, 
offered me employment. I re- 
mained with him long enough to 
clothe myself decently and to save 
a little money, and then I turned 
my back upon a place which had 


become hateful to me. It must 
have been a rumour of my connec- 
tion with the poor girl who died in 
my arms that was twisted to my dis- 
credit in my native town, and it was 
your mention of it that has caused 
me to drift into details which, when 
I commenced, I had no intention 
of relating.’ 











WINTER SUNRISE, 
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Tuey miss this glorious sight 
Who still upon the pillow rest their head— 
That first long ray upslanting rosy red 
From clouds of night : 


Then, like a burnished shield, 
The sun’s broad disc mounts in the purple sky ; 
While, white as virgin snow, the hoar-frosts lie 
On street and field. 


An allegory fair 

Of life’s undreamed-of possibilities ! 

Yon burning orb above, yet still there lies 
The hoar-frost there. 


So do I spend my strength 
In vain, it often seems ; and wearily 
Still ‘ Vanity of vanities ! I cry. 
And yet, at length, 


I know that sun will gain 
Each day a mightier force, as onward speed 
The days to summer. Sure therein I read 
My lesson plain ; 


That lesson, Persevere ! 
Press on ; and thou shalt make thy presence felt ; 
Be strong ; and all the morning frosts shall melt 
In noontide clear. 
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‘ The Inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 


Far in the Unapparent. 


Chatterton 


Rose pale: his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him,’ SHELLEY, 


‘ Let all my faults be buried in the grave ; 
All obloquies be rotted with my dust ; 
Let him first carpen that no faults can have ; 
"Tis past man’s nature for to be aye just." CHATTERTON, 


Britisu philistinism is nowhere 
more clearly and rampantly visible 
than in the records of literary mis- 
conceptions, especially such as con- 
cern the lives of men who have 
thought and felt in advance of the 
petty creeds and codes of their re- 
spective ages. We remember once 
hearing an elderly lady object to 
her daughters reading any of Shel- 
ley’s poetry, on the ground of the 
supreme lyrist’s heterodoxy ; and, 
after finally disposing of that objec- 
tion as not valid against the moral 
beauty of Shelley's poetry, we were 
struck, so to speak, ‘all of a heap,’ 
by the exclamation— 

‘Besides, I never caz bear that 
fellow Shelley! Why he actually 
persisted in looking at poor Lord 
Byron’s club-foot after he was dead, 
although Lord Byron had always 
been particularly nervous and sen- 
sitive as to any glance at his defor- 
mity while he was living ! 

Having disposed of that objec- 
tion by adducing the fact that Shel- 
ley’s boat had gone down with its 
precious freight of unborn poems 
some years before the death of 
Byron, we at length obtained a re- 
luctant consent for the young ladies 
to read a judicious selection from 
the great poet’s works ; but how 
the stupendous absurdity chroni- 
cled above ever came into exist- 
ence is a question that it would puz- 
zle even Solomon or his modern 


representative, Mr. Martin Tupper, 
to solve. 

The tragic events of Thomas 
Chatterton’s brief and precipitate 
career afford, certainly, a more 
comprehensible ground forthe old- 
wives’ misconceptions of his cha- 
racter that have been pretty freely 
circulated ; and the gross version 
of his life, under which he is held 
up to juvenile persons as a horrid 
example of the fate of impostors, 
is quite sufficient to have prevented 
his becoming truly popular for a 
long time. But the air of verisi- 
militude, afforded by the facts of 
his life and death to the harsh judg- 
ments of narrow-minded and small- 
hearted people, would not have 
sufficed to keep him from his pro- 
per place in our poetic literature, 
had it not been aided by the very 
nature of the language in which his 
best poems were written,—or to 
speak with stricter correctness, by 
the nature of the jargon with which 
his language was, for purposes of 
deception, carefully disfigured. 

Never was a poet whose life and 
works more needed study and elu- 
cidation ; and yet, until quite of 
late years, there was no satisfactory 
biography ;—while, of the works, 
there was no edition approaching 
satisfactoriness until the publica- 
tion in 1871 of Mr. Skeat’s admi- 
rably edited volumes. Now, how- 
ever, both the life and the works 

















Chatterton ; or the Rowley Romance, 


of this astonishing boy may be said 
to be on a satisfactory footing ; for, 
although the Biography published 
by Professor Wilson in 1869 may 
not perhaps be the ultimate perfect 
portraiture of the poet, it is full of 
material that will have to be used 
by any subsequent biographer, and 
which must have cost Professor 
Wilson much good labour and 
sound judgment; while, for the 
poetry of Chatterton, the rare philo- 
logical erudition, acute critical wis- 
dom, and fine taste of Mr. Skeat, 
have probably done more than has 
been done by all who have pre- 
ceded him in the examination 
and arrangement of Chatterton’s 
works. 

But what we have specially to 
thank Mr. Skeat for is the refined 
tasteand philological acumen which 
he has brought to bear on the deli- 
cate and arduous task of putting 
the Rowley poems within reach of 
the reading public at large, by di- 
vesting them to a great extent of 
the wretched pseudo-antique word- 
forms wherein Chatterton was led 
to dress them,—led by that uncon- 
trollable desire of his to deceive, 
and unsupported by any glimmer- 
ing of knowledge concerning the 
language he wished to reproduce. 

The great Rowley controversy, 
though settled long ago in the 
minds of most competent judges, 
might perhaps have been revived 
even as late asthe year 1871 by afew 
antiquaries who have had a natural 
attachment to the belief in a real 
Thomas Rowley, writing a real jar- 
gon such as Chatterton manufac- 
tured with so much pains ; but the 
Essay on this subject, prefixed to 
Mr. Skeat’s second volume, sets 
the question at rest once and for 
all, by showing up in a very com- 
plete manner not only the existence 
of Chatterton’s blunders in me- 
dizeval word-manufacture, but pre- 
cisely what books he used for the 
purposes of that manufacture, and 
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how he got misled by misprints, mis- 
conceptions, and mental misadven- 
tures of all kinds. 

In the short biography prefixed 
to the first volume, the facts of 
Chatterton’s life, so valuable as a 
comment on his works and a con- 
firmation of the true views of them, 
have been placed before the reader 
by Mr. Edward Bell, who has shown 
much taste in selecting them and 
much sympathetic intelligence of 
Chatterton’s nature in composing 
from them a clear and straightfor- 
ward memoir. 

It is doubtful whether any lite- 
rary career ever presented a more 
seductive subject for a psychologi- 
cal study than that of Chatterton 
presents ; and it is to be hoped 
that the race of biographers and 
bibliographers will never cease the 
search for facts in their respective 
departments of Chatterton’s life, 
and that men of first-class ability 
may be found to devote their 
powers to the collation and ex- 
planation of such facts, so long as 
any feature of the poet’s mental 
and literary life remains unrecon- 
ciled with the rest, or so long as 
there is anything left to know about 
him. 

Mr. Bell, using all available ma- 
terials collected by former labour- 
ers in this fruitful field, has given 
us an arrangement of facts and a 
sequence of thoughts that fall into 
order in the reader’s mind, and 
leave a well-defined impression as 
to the sort of man (or rather, alas, 
boy) the poet was; and, while one 
cannot but see that the subject of 
what may be called the Chatterton 
Tragedy is not yet exhausted, a 
good deal that has been considered 
obscure appears here to be quite 
the reverse. 

Two of the prominent features 
in the natural disposition of Chat- 
terton were the indomitable ap- 
petite for distinction, and the re- 
serve or secretiveness, which led to 
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the Rowley Romance, so far as it 
is a fiction purporting to be au- 
thentic ; and of both these features 
we have clear evidence dating from 
the time of the poet's early child- 
hood. Of the one characteristic 
we have such evidences as the 
statement of his sister that, ‘ before 
he was five years old, he would al- 
ways preside over his playmates as 
their master,’ they sustaining the 
character of ‘his hired servants ; 
and better still in this connection 
is the tale of the earthenware manu- 
facturer who promised to present 
the poet and his sister with two 
little bowls: the boy, it is said, 
being asked to select a design for 
his, chose thus : 

‘Paint me an angel with wings 
and a trumpet to trumpet my name 
over the world ! 

This strange being, the child of 
an ordinary-enough mother, and of 
a father not altogether ungifted, 
but who had ended a life of dissi- 
pation on an early deathbed, be- 
fore his son’s birth,—this strange 
child, always eccentric, had the 
misfortune of being regarded as 
‘an absolute fool’ by his mother 
until he was over six years, and 
this without any ground worth call- 
ing ground ; for, though he was in- 
tractable and had refused to apply 
himself to the ordinary routine of 
infant education, he seems to have 
been clever enough in another way, 
namely in mechanical operations 
of one sort and another. This fact 
seems to present the germ of his 
skill in manufacturing his pseudo- 
antique manuscripts in later years,— 
we mean in the strictly mechanical 
part of the manufacture, as distin- 
guished from the mental part; 
while of his natural secretiveness 
we have evidence in the records of 
his habit of ‘crying without any 
apparent reason,’ a phenomenon 
which he chose to explain in a fic- 
titious manner by alleging that his 
sister had beaten him. 
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The quick-tempered but affec- 
tionate child, with his brilliant gray 
eyes—one more brilliant than the 
other—with his habits of moody 
reverie, and his indisposition to 
learn as other children learnt, seems 
to have been first roused from his 
apparent unteachableness by the 
sight of some illuminated capitals 
in a music book. No doubt he 
was always teachable enough if the 
right means could have been sub- 
stituted for the conventional me- 
thod of the day. But the refusal 
to learn his letters from anything 
but illuminated capitals, or to learn 
to read at all except from a big 
black-letter Bible, according curi- 
ously as it does with the subsequent 
peremptory refusal to be cele- 
brated except in the character of a 
medieval monk, gave no great pro- 
mise of congenial cultivation at 
the conventional school whereat 
it was the boy’s destiny to pass 
nearly seven years of his life. 

During the years of his school-life 
he managed to acquire and store 
up a vast amount of antiquarian and 
romantic lore, and that without 
altogether neglecting the regular 
education he had to undergo. An 
abnormally romantic nature such 
as this, delighting in the full colour 
and beauty of form connected with 
medizeval life, and still more in the 
chivalrous features of the personal 


existence of the middle ages, need- 


ed a tenderer and more complex 
nurture than could possibly be be- 
stowed in such an institution as a 
school for the ‘training of trades- 
men and clerks,’ or than was likely 
to be met with among the very or- 
dinary members of the Chatterton 
home-circle ; and it is hard to esti- 
mate what was the loss to English 
literature from the dead set which 
circumstances made against the 
youthful genius from the first. 

A wholesome mind, Chatterton’s 
was Clearly not: had it been, it 
would not have succumbed to any 
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dead set of circumstances, and al- 
lowed itself to be pushed out of 
existence as it did. But an ex- 
quisitely sensitive and artistic mind 
it clearly was,—full of a noble re- 
ceptiveness for all things beautiful 
in themselves, and wide enough to 
embrace a large range of beauty,— 
able even to invest things verging 
on the horrible with a certain 
ghastly beauty. Indeed two of the 
quaint deliverances of the hero of 
his great romance, concerning ficti- 
tious poets, have a real application 
to much of Chatterton’s own work, 
and a broader application than he 
perhaps thought: the legendary 
monk Rowley says of ‘Kcca By- 
shoppe of Hereforde,’ of whom he 
translates a stanza into the Row- 
leyan dialect, ‘Gif this manne han 
no hond for a peynter, he had a 
Head : a Pycture appearethe ynne 
eache Lyne, and I wys so fyne an 
Even sighte* mote be drawn as 
ynne the above ; and ‘ Elmar 
Byshoppe of Selseie’ he describes 
as a poet ‘fetyvet in Workes of 
ghastlienesse.’ From Elmar also 
Rowley translates a stanza; but 
of Chatterton’s ‘ Fetyveness in 
Workes of ghastlienesse’ we have 
ample proof in the first version of 
The Battle of Hastings, which he 
acknowledged to be his own fabri- 
cation, without going to poems 
which he persisted in attributing to 
his monk. For power of depicting 
mere facts and external appear- 
ances, almost any page of Chat- 
terton in his romantic vein merits 
the praise awarded to ‘Ecca By- 
shoppe of Hereforde.’ 

Withdrawn into himself, finding 
at home no approach to an ade- 
quate sympathy with the romantic 
tendencies of his fine organisation, 
unable to open and flow out- 
ward towards the ordinary youths 
among whom his school-life cast 
him, he found his natural compan- 

* Meaning a Sunset-piece. 
+ Handsome, spruce. 
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ions in those creatures of his ima- 
gination with whom he peopled the 
‘silent aisles and transepts’ of the 
beautiful old church he so loved to 
frequent. The old parchments be- 
longing to this same church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, carried away by 
the poet’s unscrupulous father, and 
scattered about the Chatterton re- 
sidence, bore no small part in me- 
dizevalising the tone of the boy’s 
mind; and helped to lay in his 
teeming brain the foundations of 
the romance which he carried out 
so elaborately. 

Solitary among multitudes of 
people, and loving solitude for the 
greater congeniality of the subjec- 
tive companionship it afforded him, 
his fruitful imagination naturally 
enough added figure after figure to 
the fictitious personages he asso- 
ciated with the realities most inti- 
mately familiar to his heart ; and it is 
no wonder that, inthe entire absence 
of anything like an efficient culture 
and guidance being imposed or 
even suggested from without, he 
became more and more the tool of 
the luxuriant growth within ; till, the 
people of his imagination gather- 
ing distinctness and solidity and 
multiplying in numbers, we can 
almost fancy that he became per- 
suaded at times of the reality of his 
own fabrication, and clung to it as 
to a forlorn hope for spiritual hap- 
piness and sensuous enjoyment. 

The dreamer, ‘star-gazing Gre- 
gory,’ in Mr. Morris's exquisite and 
unique poem Zhe Land Last of the 
Sun and \West of the Moon, felt no 
keener pangs of disappointment in 
waking from his delicious dream- 
life to the ordinary workaday ex- 
istence, than Chatterton must have 
felt in wrenching himself away from 
the company of those whom he had 
created, and recurring to the drudg- 
ery of his daily life; and probably 
he found it more arduous to leave 
listening, while the shadowy Row- 
ley whispered some poem in his 
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ear, than poor Cinderella found it 
to return to her seat in the ashes. 
Probably too the interruptions of 
his dream galled him still more 
when he left school, and was bound 
to a professional life that he hated, 
—the life in a lawyer’s office. 

But alas ! that was not the only 
dream from which this gifted youth 
had to tear himself, nor was the 
daily rupture with romance the 
roughest separation of real from 
ideal : for when he had finally 
effected his escape from the nau- 
seous drudgery in his master’s 
office, there danced before his 
mind’s eye that other siren dream 
of success as a literary man in Lon- 
don,—a siren as alluring as those of 
the Odyssey, and fully as fatal. The 
rupture with that dream was once 
and for all; for he who had been 
unable to endure the inadequate 
existence at Bristol could not brook 
an existence in the dreary world of 
London, after the failure of his 
literary dream had left him neither 
more nor less than a pauper. Of 
the rash act which ended the boy’s 
miseries and strangled in its infancy 
a genius of a high and uncommon 
order, we all know enough; and 
may it never be spoken of but ten- 
derly and pitifully. 

To go minutely over the melan- 
choly and now well-known facts of 
Chatterton’s life and death is wide 
of our present purpose, —which is, 
mainly, to consider the composi- 
tions forming the Rowley Romance, 
now rendered accessible to the ge- 
neral reader: the facts of the poet's 
life have been much before the read- 
ing public these last few years ; and 
his acknowledged poems are both 
inferior in interest to the Rowley 
collection, and, if not better known, 
the public has had plenty of oppor- 
tunity of knowing them. 

Before we pass to look at any of 
the individual poems, it is essential 
to sketch in outline the Rowley 
Romance, and to illustrate with 
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more or less of detail. This crea- 
tion, as Mr. Bell says in his me- 
moir, ‘is embodied in a series of 
writings, most of which are ascribed 
by theif real author to the pen of 
one Thomas Rowley, a priest, who 
is stated by him to have lived in 
the fifteenth century. They are in 
both prose and verse, the latter con- 
sisting of dramatic, lyrical, and de- 
scriptive poems, in many cases of 
great beauty, and the former of let- 
ters, historical and architectural 
notices, and other miscellaneous 
writings, which though fragmentary 
and imperfect, are sufficient to 
develop a connected and well- 
conceived story.’ 

The real hero of the Romance 
is, Obviously enough, the priest 
Rowley, who represents in fact 
what Chatterton may have imagin- 
ed himself in working out a purely 
subjective career, such as _ his 
might have been had he lived in 
the fifteenth eentury instead of the 
eighteenth ; but Rowley and the 
other personages of the Romance 
all play their parts around a patron 
who is a real historical character, 
‘the opulent and benevolent Wil- 
liam Canynge the younger, who, 
as the foremost citizen of Bristol 
and the frequent occupant of its 
civic chair, ruled the city as pru- 
dently as might be in the troubled 
times of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV. But it is to his private rather 
than to his public life, to the tra- 
ditional rather than to the histori- 
cal character, that the story intro- 
duces us. In this wise Canynge 
appears endowed with all human 
excellences : 


‘* Noble as kings if not of kingly blood ;” 


as the God-fearing merchant pious- 
ly devoting a large portion of his 
fortune to the foundation of a 
church ; or as the enlightened pa- 
tron of art and literature, gather- 
ing round himself, Macenas-like, 
a few select and cultivated minds ; 
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or some times entertaining with 
princely hospitality, at his dwelling 
of the Red House, a larger circle 
of his fellow citizens.’ 

In one of the pieces of the fic- 
titious Rowley in this curious col- 
lection, namely in his ‘ Lyfe of W. 
Canynge,’ we are given to under- 
stand that, between the poet-priest 
and his patron, there had been a 
friendship in old days, when they 
had been schoolfellows at the 
Priory of the Friars Carmelite : 
‘here,’ he says, ‘did begin the 
kindness of our lives; our minds 
and kinds were alike, and we were 
always together ;’ and this boyish 
friendship is said to have grown 
with their growth and subsisted 
throughout their lives. 

Canynge is represented as hav- 
ing been bereaved by death of his 
wife Joanna, and as having devot- 
ed himself afterwards to the patron- 
age of literature, and to collecting 
manuscripts, antiquities, &c. How 
Rowley became serviceable to his 
friend in these pursuits we are 
told in a prose piece entitled ‘ Me- 
moirs of Sir William Canynge,’ 
printed in 1778, in a posthumous 
volume of ‘ Miscellanies in prose 
and verse,’ which we might sup- 
pose to be a very scarce book, as 
Mr. Skeat makes special thanks 
to a gentleman who lent it to him 
for the purposes of the new edition, 
and who is stated to have since 
presented it to the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library.* In this curious 
volume, which contains a number 
of interesting prose pieces, pre- 
tended translations from the Saxon, 
and so on, we read at page 122, in 
Rowley’s account of an interview 
with Canynge, the following dia- 
logue : 

‘Fadre, quod he, I have a 


* See Essay on the Rowley Poems, vol.ii. 
p- xlvi. The ‘ Miscellanies’ used to be easy 
enough to get, and we should have thought 
them no great gift to the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library. 
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crotchett in my brayne, that will 
need your aide. 

‘Master William, said I, if you 
command me I will go to Roome 
for you. 

‘Not so farr distant, said he: I 
ken you for a mickle learned priest ; 
if you will leave the parysh of our 
ladie, and travel for mee, it shall 
be mickle to your profits. 

‘I gave my hands, and he told 
mee I must goe to all the abbies 
and pryorys, and gather together 
auncient drawyings, if of anie ac- 
count, at any price.’ 

Then follows some account of 
his antiquarian journeyings; but 
we must not weary our readers 
with more than the above sample 
of these ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Beside his agency in such mat- 
ters as those just named, to Row- 
ley is attributed the leadership in 
such entertainments ofan intellec- 
tual character as were given from 
time to time in ‘ Mastre Canynge 
his house nempte the Rodde 
Lodge.’ Beautiful lyrical dramas 
and interludes were composed by 
this shadowy priest, to be per- 
formed at the said Red Lodge by 
the author, his patron, and his pa- 
tron’s friends; and in the tragedy 
of 2://a, the most considerable and 
complete of these poems, we have 
the ‘cast’ given—Rowley himself 
sustaining the principal part. 

As Canynge becomes advanced 
in years, the Romance comes to a 
curious conclusion : ‘ King Edward 
1V.’—we borrow Mr. Bell's words 
—‘who was already considerably 
indebted to him pecuniarily, sought 
to impose on him a second marriage 
with a lady of high family ; where- 
upon Canynge, seeing no other 
means of avoiding this uncoveted 
distinction, took orders hastily and 
retired to the College of Westbury 
in Gloucestershire, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. In 
conjunction with Rowley, he made 
considerable improvements in the 
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buildings of this foundation, and 
ultimately became its Dean.’ Row- 
ley’s account of him ends thus: 
‘hee deceased yn M.cccc.Lxx.1v of 
the age of seaventy-two. Hys 
Worke I shalle ne blazon; the 
Eyen wylle atteste yts Worthe— 
hys Mynde, Knowledge & Lore 
hys hylten Epistles wyll Shewe, 
& the moe soe as hee dyd ne en- 
tende the same botte forre pryvate 
Syghte.’ 

Although the personages of this 
Romance, of which the foregoing is 
arough-enoughsketch, seem to have 
occupied some years in coming to 
theirultimate vividness and solidity 
in the dreamy, gloomy boy’s mind, 
they no doubt helped by their 
companionship to alleviate the 
moodiness his relations so fre- 
quently observed, just as the exe- 
cution of some of his early and 
comparatively unimportant poems 
seems to have cheered him. Good 
though they are, considering the 
author’s age, these early pieces 
are as nothing compared with the 
best of the Rowley poems; and 
yet we have to regard them with 
respect if they afforded a single 
moment's joy to the child whose 
life was so joyless, and whose soul 
was so bitterly oppressed by its sur- 
roundings and restrictions: such 
an assurance as the following, from 
his sister, is a treasure in so sombre 
a biography as his: ‘he had been 
gloomy,’ she says, ‘from the time 
he began to learn, but we remark- 
ed he was more cheerful after he 
began to write poetry,’ which was 
at the age of about ten, shortly af- 
ter his confirmation. 

It is possible that, had he found 
any ready sympathy in the matter 
of the Romance that occupied the 
central position in his mental and 
emotional life, or even any ap- 
preciation of the considerable 
merits in the small occasional 
poems of a serious class, his sensi- 
tive nature might not have vented 
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its bitterness in the caustic and 
violent satires that flowed from his 
pen with so much readiness, even 
at the early age of eleven, show- 
ing a versatility which no doubt 
contributed somewhat to his ulti- 
mate ruin and death. Naturally at 
war with the times wherein his lot 
was cast, he had yet a fatal facility 
in using the offensive weapons of 
those times, and no power to curb 
his anger or restrain the harsh hand 
of an eighteenth-century satirist. 
Somewhat analogous to his con- 
temporary William Blake in the 
higher qualities of his mind, he yet 
lacked the intense exaltation which 
carried Blake rapturously over the 
heads of his meaner-souled breth- 
ren, and landed him safely in a 
sublimely simple and faultless old 
age. Well had it been for Chat- 
terton, if he could have foregone 
as Blake did the admiration of his 
fellows, and lived out his own ro- 
mance -life in contentment with 
its innate beauty: then might he 
too have quitted a stainless old age 
to rest in a hallowed grave, breath- 
ed over by no breath of infamy, and 
have left behind him, as Blake left, 
a goodly array of works of supreme 
genius, to be loved and studied 
and sought after by the best minds 
of subsequent generations. 

We are by no means sure that 
the innate qualities of Chatterton’s 
genius were not even higher than 
the innate qualities of Blake’s genius; 
for, though Blake’swas a noble two- 
fold faculty for exquisite poetry and 
exquisite painting and designing, 
we find an intensity of colour and a 
vividness of form in the descriptive 
parts of Chatterton’s romantic poe- 
try by far excelling the same char- 
acteristics in Blake’s poems,—seem- 
ing to indicate that the same artistic 
quality of mind to which Blake gave 
expression by means of two arts, 
Chatterton poured into the single 
channel of poetry. 

Setting aside as far as possible 
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the deplorable language that an- 
noys the reader at every turn in 
the Rowley poems as originally 
printed, we discern a graphic sim- 
plicity highly suggestive of Blake, 
an objectivity, a power of realising 
and embodying outward things, 
that reminds us at times of ‘the 
latest master of romance,’ Mr. Mor- 
ris; but nowhere in Chatterton’s 
works, nowhere in the records of 
his life, can we trace one shade of 
the genial free-hearted tone of Mr. 
Morris’s poetry,—nowhere a shade 
of the dazzling ideal rectitude of 
Blake’s whole work, written or 
painted. Somewhere in the inborn 
qualities of Chatterton’s mind, we 
imagine, was a taint that it is boot- 
less to attempt to trace to its origin, 
and bootless to ignore,—a taint that 
you may call what you will, moral 
turpitude if you are uncharitable, 
incipient and inherent mania if 
you are charitable ; and that taint, 
aided and abnormally developed 
by the relentless circumstances we 
have so often referred to, ruined 
almost the whole result of the brief 
career of genius under considera- 
tion,—ruined it at all events for the 
time being ; for who could know 
that a reverend philologer of the 
nineteenth century would be found 
to devote his talents and energies 
to rendering accessible the care- 
fully concealed beauties of the 
boy’s best works ? 

Even now, beautiful as much of 
the Rowley poetry is when divested 
of all easily removable excrescen- 
ces, the reader seems to discern with 
poignant regret how much more 
beautiful the poetry was as it came 
floating into the poet’s mind, ere it 
passed through his remodelling and 
marring hands. Often the beauties 
seem to have been quite insuscepti- 
ble of ruin ; and, as in the case of 
the dirge in 4f//a, we get an ex- 
quisite piece of music and pathos 
and antique simplicity combined ; 
but oftener. we try in vain to pene- 
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trate the veil of Rowleyan jargon, 
and fly into the rare atmosphere of 
the poet’s first imaginings. Could 
Chatterton have been contented to 
yield himself up ingenuously to the 
allurements of the middle ages, and 
to have confessed himself ‘a dreamer 
of dreams born out of his due time,’ 
he might have come down to us in 
something of the antiquated sim- 
plicity of language that is so enjoy- 
able in Zhe Earthly Paradise, and 
have added to that quality a rare 
fire and intensity such as is most 
fully represented in these days by 
Mr. Swinburne. 

But the youth who attained 
through sheer poetic intuition to a 
full intelligence of medizeval life, 
and to such a profound sympathy 
with that life as taught him what it 
has taken the plodders of antiqua- 
rianism another hundred years to 
find out, the youth who could over- 
leap centuries in both directions, 
backwards tolead in imagination an 
absolute middle-age existence, and 
forwards to see how men would 
ultimately prize his works, was also 
so alive to his own times that he 
knew there was more chance to 
gain attention by playing on the 
vapid antiquarian dabblings of a 
parcel of bunglers, than by coming 
forward, as a new romantic poet, 
among the neat flippancies and 
glib scurrilities of seventeenth-cen- 
tury satire (whereof he knew so 
well the trick and turn of hand). 
Burgum the pewterer, for whom the 
boy manufactured the pedigree of 
the de Berghams with great éc/a/, 
was no more stupid in his way 
than were many men of better in- 
telligence by whom the Rowley 
poems were readily accepted for 
genuine things ; and if Chatterton 
felt his own ignorance of the /an- 
guage of the fifteenth century gall- 
ing him through his marvellous 
intelligence of the 4/e of that cen- 
tury, he was at all events keen 
enough to apply the proverb, ‘In 
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the kingdom of the blind, one-eyed 
is king.’ Notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary fortitude and consist- 
ency with which he carried on his 
deception to the last, one is almost 
tempted to suspect at times that the 
whole of this serious and more 
heart-felt side of his career,—for 
surely some such tenderness as he 
had for his family flowed also to- 
wards the lifelike creatures of his 
imagination,—was, in its larger out- 
line, a piece of gigantic, Olympian 
humour ; and that he who was so 
keen in every way must have known 
he would be ultimately detected, 
but chose to play his part in this 
Titanic farce with perfect consis- 
tency to the end. 

Some such idea as this has often 
suggested itself to us in reading 
that poem of his indited to Wal- 
pole after the failure of his partly 
successful attempt to engage that 
gentleman’s attention and reliance : 
the poem ends thus— 

‘ Had I the gifts of wealth and luxury shared, 
Not poor and mean, Walpole! thou hadst 
not dared 
Thus to insult, 
By Rowley's 
damned." 

If we are still to believe the 
ancient and time-honoured saying 
about liars ‘ having their portion in 
the Lake,’ &c., the last clause re- 
quires no further verification than 
the now certain fact that Walpole 
fied to cover his credulity ; while 
Chatterton at this day emphatically 
‘lives and stands by Rowley’s side,’ 
just as Richardson lives and stands 
by Clarissa’s side, and Shakespeare 
by Hamlet's, and Defoe by Robin- 
son Crusoe’s. 

The foregoing is just one of those 
critic’s fancies that are very often 
laughed at, but none the less fre- 
quently true; and, though we would 
not venture to press the point, we 
love the notion that the acute ge- 
nius foresaw how the world should 
recognise him as the creator and 
Rowley as the creation. Of the 


But I shall live and stand 
side, when thou art dead and 
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giant mood of humour that might 
have sufficed to sustain him in his 


* dogged and perfect performance of 


the part he had chosen to enact, 
we find numberless indications in 
his life and writings; and among 
others we may note the grim in- 
dorsement on the returned manu- 
script of a letter which was to have 
appeared in Zhe orth Briton, 
under the auspices of Beckford, the 
Lord Mayor, who died before the 
time appointed for its appearance : 
the endorsement is as follows : 

‘Accepted by Bingley, set for, 
and thrown out of, the North Briton, 
21st June, on account of the Lord 
Mayor's death. 


Lost by his deathon £ 3. d& £58 a. 
6 
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If we were to take the words 
‘Am glad he is dead’ as represent- 
ing an absolute fact, they must 
lessen our opinion of Chatterton’s 
heart, at all events; but it seems, 
rather, that they represent a hu- 
mour transcending considerations 
of life and death, in the same way 
that such considerations were over- 
borne when he contemplated sui- 
cide, and still maintained firmly 
that he was ot Row/ey—project- 
ing his huge practical joke to the 
other side of Styx (if one may be 
pardoned for using a classical refer- 
ence in connection with such a 
subject as the present). 

We may note briefly what are 
the principal and most beautiful of 
the compositions attributed by 
Chatterton to Rowley and other 
personages of his own creation. 

Of the longer pieces, the most 
complete and perfect in form is 
The Bristowe Tragedie, or the Dethe 
of Syr Charles Bawdin; but as 
this is less disfigured by pseudo- 
antique words, and also more lucid 
in style throughout, than any other 
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of the longer poems, it has pro- 
bably been read as much as all the 
rest put together. There being no 
sort of difficulty in reading it in 
any of the numerous forms in 
which it has appeared, it owes less 
to Mr. Skeat than the others do ; 
and we might almost content our- 
selves with recording the opinion 
that, regarded as a medizval bal- 
lad, and notwithstanding the fact 
that it is but an imitation of the 
old ballad poetry, it is on a level 
with the most excellent genuine 
compositions of that class: direct 
and fluent in its action, graphic, 
simple, and pathetic in diction, 
smooth and musical as mere verse, 
it is altogether of a very noble 
beauty ; and it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether many of the old 
ballad- poets brought to bear on 
their compositions that high and 
startling order of genius that dis- 
tinguishes Chatterton. It is true 
that their ballads flowed direct 
from their life and the life a- 
round them, and thus attained to 
a beauty of natural growth such as 
it is hopeless to seek in mere imi- 
tations; but we claim ah excep- 
tion for Chatterton from this rule, 
inasmuch as in the divided life of 
body and soul, the more important 
soul-life identified him almost as 
much with the middle ages as if 
he had been transferred to them 
in the body. There is but one 
portion of the ballad that we could 
venture to cut away from its sur- 
roundings as a specimen, namely 
the following description of the 
hero’s passage to the place of exe- 
cution ; and this is so glowing and 
vigorous that it forms a vivid ex- 
emplification of the manner in 
which Chatterton’s medieval per- 
sonages must have swept past his 
mental vision : 


‘Upon a sledge he mounted then 
With looks full brave and sweet ; 
Looks that displayed no more concern 
Than any in the street, 
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Before him went the council-men 
In scarlet robes and gold, 

And tassels spangling in the sun, 
Much glorious to behold : 

The Friars of St. Augustine next 
Appearéd to the sight, 

All clad in homely russet weeds 
Of godly monkish plight : 


In different parts a godly psalm 
Most sweetly they did chaunt; 
Behind their backs six minstrels came, 
Who tuned the strung bataunt. 
Then five-and-twenty archers came ; 
Each one the bow did bend, 
From rescue of King Henry's friends 
Sir Charles for to defend, 
Bold as a lion came Sir Charles, 
Drawn on a cloth-laid sledde, 
By two black steeds in trappings white, 
With plumes upon their head : 
Behind him five-and-twenty more 
Of archers strong and stout, 
With bended bow each one in hand, 
Marched in goodly rout : 
St. James’s Friars marchéd next, 
Each one his part did chaunt ; 
Behind their backs six minstrels came, 
Who tuned the strung bataunt : 


Then came the mayors and aldermen, 
In cloth of scarlet deck't; 

And their attending men each one, 
Like Eastern princes trick’t: 


And after them a multitude 
Of citizens did throng ; 

‘The windows were all full of heads, 
As he did pass along.’ 


We should imagine that this noble 
ballad, which the poet privately 
owned to his mother to be his own 
composition, pretty nearly repre- 
sents the kind of language wherein 
the whole of the Rowley poems 
first flowed through his mind ; for 
it is much less disfigured than 
most of them are by superposition 
of the strange disguises the poet 
used,—even the Rowleyan word 
‘bataunt’ in the foregoing lines 
being, though coined, a delightfully 
suggestive word, which, we pre- 
sume, was intended to stand for 
some stringed instrument to be 
played by beating instead of draw- 
ing the bow. 

There is a moral exaltation in 
The Bristowe Tragedy that charac- 
terises comparatively few of these 
poems, and which, added to its ex- 
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cellence of form, renders it a thing 
of great price ; and yet the ‘ tragy- 
cal enterlude’ of dia, by no 
means so exalted in moral tone, so 
frank and earnest, or so free from 
artistic blemishes, must be ac- 
counted, on the whole, a greater 
work. The characters in da 
are not deeply conceived, but they 
are more various and difficult of 
delineation than those of the bal- 
lad, and are carried out quite as 
consistently and much more ela- 
borately. The passion of love is 
the guiding impulse of -4//a; and, 
although Chatterton’s view of that 
passion, as far as it appears in his 
works, was restricted and gross 
(not to say grovelling), he yet de- 
picts the tragic events of his ‘ en- 
terlude’ with so much energy and 
fire and sweeping rapidity that the 
piece takes a very high artistic 
stand. 

Here Mr. Skeat’s task has been 
anything but a light one ; for of the 
larger poems none has been more 
lamentably Rowleyised than 4//a. 
The nature of the ten-lined stanza, 
in which it and several other im- 
portant poems in the collection are 
mainly composed, rendered the 
disguising process more difficult 
and dangerous than in the case of 
The Bristowe Tragedy, on account 
of the complexity in the matter of 
rhyme as compared with simple 
ballad metre: hence Mr. Skeat 
had far more to modernise and 
change, and also was oftener 
obliged to leave ugly things much 
as they were in £//a than in Zhe 
Bristowe Tragedy. 

Of individual passages in this 
poem, the song ‘ Oh sing unto my 
roundelay’ will probably be always 
thought the most beautiful ; and it 
will at all events rank for all time 
among the most exquisite pathetic 
lyrics in the language,—whatever 
be its affinities with the works of 
earlier poets than Chatterton : we 
cannot resist the temptation of 
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quoting Mr. Skeat’s version of the 
three opening stanzas : 
‘Oh sing unto my roundelay, 
Oh drop the briny tear with me, 
Dance no more on holiday ; 
Like a running river be. 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the willow-tree. 


Black his hair as the winter night, 
White his skin as the summer snow, 
Red his face as the morning light, 
Cold he lies in the grave below, 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his deat h-bed, 
All under the willow-tree, 


Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note, 
Quick in dance as thought can be, 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout ; 
Oh! he lies by the willow-tree. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree.’ 
Certainly it will be admitted that, 
whatever may be the poetic quality 
of this song, and however much it 
may owe in the way of suggestion 
to Ophelia’s song in Hamlet, it is 
intrinsically pathetic and earnest, 
while, as modernised above, there 
is nothing in the language to repel 
any lover of poetry. 

In another lyrical tragedy, in 
importance far inferior to -£//a, 
we get a magnificent piece of writ- 
ing diametrically opposite in tone 
and subject to this lovely dirge: 
we refer to the Chorus on Freedom, 
set at the end of Goddwyn,—a 
chorus which was unfortunately left 
incomplete, as were many fine 
poems in this collection. We give 
the three complete verses of the 
chorus in question, both as a fine 
example of Rowley poetry in an 
exalted and spirited vein, and as 
another specimen of the accessible- 
ness of the new versions to gene- 
ral readers : 


‘When ogee dressed in bloodstained 


To omar "knight her war-song sung, 
Upon her head wild weeds were spread, 
A gory weapon by her hung. 
She dancéd on the heath, 
She heard the voice of death. 


Pale-eyed Affright, his heart of silver hue, 
In vain essayed her bosom to acale.* 


* Rowleyan for ‘ chill,’ 
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She heard, unscared, the shrieking voice 
of woe, 
And sadness in the owlet shake the dale, 
She shook the arméd spear, 
On high she raised her shield, 
Her foemen all appear, 
And fly along the field. 


Power, = his head outstretched into the 
His at sunbeam, and his shield a 
E’en like two burning meteors rolls his eyes, 
Stamps with his iron feet, and sounds to 
She sits upon a rock, 
She bends before his spear, 
She rises from the shock, 
Wielding her own in air,’ 

The few lines which follow are 
perhaps more superb than the 
above ; but, as they break off sud- 
denly, we will not annoy the reader 
by quoting them. This noble lit- 
tle piece of work has been named 
in invidious connection with Col- 
lins’s odes, as the dirge in //a 
has over and over again with Ophe- 
lia’s song : the reader can judge for 
himself how much Chatterton owes 
to Collins ! 

Of the two versions of Zhe Battle 
of Hastings, both among the most 
important of the Rowley poems, 
we will give no samples, but rather 
leave such readers as enjoy vivid 
and spirited description of deeds 
of war to peruse them with a keen 
interest to the end (as they doubt- 
less will if they begin to read them 
at all), and to be disappointed as 
many have been before them, on 
coming to the respective termina- 
tions and finding that neither piece 
brings the battle anywhere near to 
the point of Harold’s death. 

The delight in the minutiz of 
slaughter shown in these two poems 
recalls forcibly the pencil of Gus- 
tave Doré, and assorts, for fierce- 
ness, with the ferocity of Chatter- 
ton’s invective: it was natural 
enough in one so young and so 
much at war with hiscircumstances ; 
and yet it takes off a good deal 
from the intrinsic interest of the 
two pieces : of the extrinsic interest 
they will always have a superabund- 
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ance; for it was concerning Zhe 
Battle of Hastings No. I. that Chat- 
terton, being hard pressed by Dr. 
Barrett of Bristol, admitted that 
he had himself composed it for a 
friend ; alleging at the same time 
that he had another version which 
really was written by Rowley ; and 
this, after a considerable lapse of time, 
and several applications from the 
Doctor, he produced: it contains 
some very fine passages, and much 
adornment not found in the first 
version,—notably the delightful 
episodical description of Kene- 
walcha, the wife of Adhelm, with 
its quaint old-fashioned rhetoric 
and pleasing hyperbole. 

One of the most perfect of the 
smaller poems is Zhe Zournament, 
whereof the hero is Sir Simon de 
Bourton, supposed to have been 
the first founder of a church dedi- 
cated to ‘ oure ladie,’ in the place 
where the Church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe now stands ; and the event it 
celebrates is the successful tilting 
of the Knight, in honour of which 
the church is supposed to have 
been founded. Thus this piece 
also has much extrinsic interest ; 
while, intrinsically, it now shows us 
a beautiful specimen of that class 
of composition. It gives in a 
small compass an excellent and 
heartfelt view of a tournament, and 
ends with a charming little morality 
whereof the versification and figure- 
drawing are alike admirable : 


‘ When Battle, smoking with new quickened 
gore, J 
Bending with spoils and bloody dropping 


Did the dark wood of ease and rest explore, 
Seeking to lie on Pleasure’s downy bed, 
Pleasure, dancing from her wood, 
Wreathed with flowers of eglantine, 
From his visage washed the blood, 
Hid his sword and gaberdine. 


With such an eye she sweetly him did view, 
Did so y-corven every shape to joy, 
His sprite did change unto another hue, 
His arms, nor spoils, might any thoughts 
employ. 
All delightsome and content, 
Fire enshooting from his eyne, 
EE 
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In his arms he did her hent, 
As the night-shade doth entwine, 


So, if thou lovest Pleasure and her train, 

Unknowledging in what place her to find, 

This rule y-spende and in thy mind retain; 

Seek Honour first, and Pleasure lies be- 

hind.’ 

These verses have been quoted 
not only on the ground of their 
beauty and excellence, and as a 
sample of Mr. Skeat’s editorial 
work, but also because they serve 
as a basis whereon to raise the 
question whether a further modern- 
isation than Mr. Skeat has ventured 
on might not sometimes be effect- 
ed, without going beyond the au- 
thority of Chatterton’s notes on his 
most crotchety compositions, sup- 
ported by the evidence of his other 
works. 

In the foregoing stanzas, as they 
appear after Mr. Skeat has done 
what he thinks right in the way of 
alteration, we are still more or less 
liable to distraction by the four un- 
couth or obscure words that re- 
main, namely— 

(1) y-corven, which Chatterton 
explains as an infinitive, Zo 
mould, though it is a past par- 
ticiple, meaning carved,— 

(2) Aent, which would be well 
enough if the generality of 
people knew that it meant 
Seize,— 

(3) unknowledging, which is cer- 
tainly intelligible as modern- 
ised, though still nearly as 
hideous as it was in Chatter- 
ton’s own Rowleyan form, 
onknowlachynge,—an1 

(4) y-spende, which Chatterton 
wrongly set to serve the pur- 
pose of consider. 

Of these four blemishes, there is 
but one that it would be altogether 
unsafe to interfere with, namely 
hent, which, as a rhyming terminal 
and a real word properly used, is 
indispensable, and was probably 
set where it stands in the first in- 
stance. If, in each of the other 
cases, we could arrive at an equi- 
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valent expression, of the same sense 
and rhythmic value, and in the style 
of those poems of Chatterton’s 
which are at once simplest and 
least worked upon with forms of 
disguise, it is quite an open ques- 
tion whether the footway of the 
latest Chatterton editor might not 
be followed a step or two farther. 
Mr. Skeat has remarked that, by 
substituting the English equiva- 
lents from Chatterton’s footnotes, 
for the Rowleyan words of the text, 
the rhythm is often improved : this 
is perfectly true; and we think that, 
in the following substitutions, no 
degeneration of rhythm or other 
poetic quality will be discerned : 


(1) For 
‘ Did so y-corven every shape to joy,’ 
read 
‘And so she moulded every shape to joy.’ 
(2) For 
‘ Unknowledging in what place her to find,’ 
read 
* And knowest not in what place her to find.’ 
(3) For 
‘ This rule y-spende and in thy mind retain,’ 
read 


‘ This rule consider and in mind retain,’ 


The whole object of any recon- 
struction of the Row/ey text is of 
course to approximate as nearly as 
possible the Chatterton version of 
the same poems—the version which 
was probably written down and 
destroyed, or, at all events, existed 
in the poet’s mind before the other: 
if the remodeller confined himself 
to the cases in which Chatterton’s 
foot-notes render the original ver- 
sion an absolute certainty, the 
change would be comparatively 
slight and worthless ; while every 
change beyond these cases must 
be matter of conjecture. The three 
emendations suggested above are 
not any more conjectural than a 
great number of Mr. Skeat’s, such 
as 


‘ And gave a threescore marks to Saint John’s 
too,’ 
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for 

‘And gave a threescore markes to Johnes 
hys toe,’ 

concerning which Mr. Skeat dryly 

observes that the original reading 

* suggests a different idea’ from the 


new reading. Again, in -2//a, p. 
24, Mr. Skeat has 


‘She ne’er to take too much doth aye take 


heed,’ 

for 

‘Shee nillynge to take myckle aie dothe 
heede,’ 


a line that much wanted alteration, 

but which would perhaps have been 

represented more simply and gram- 

matically by 

‘She zof to take too much doth aye take 
heed.’ 

Another example is at p. 27, where 

we read 

‘Some comfort must it be to gentle mind,’ 

instead of 

‘Somme cherisaunei ’tys to gentle mynde,’ 

Mr. Skeat shows that cherisaunei 

was taken from Kersey’s Diction- 

ary, where it is a misprint for che- 

risaunce: the line would very well 

stand as 

‘Some cherisaunce it is to gentle mind,’ 


and would be closer to the original. 
We think, however, that the present 
editor did well to alter it; only, 
that being the case, why retain such 
words as wuknowledging, y-corven, 
and y-spende, when they can be got 
rid of without taking any more 
liberty with the text than is taken 
here and in several other instances? 

To alter materially the text of 
any great poet beside Chatterton 
would, we conceive, be an unpar- 
donable offence against the moral- 
ity and propriety of editorship ; but 
in this, as in almost all respects, 
Chatterton is a phenomenon abso- 
lutely unique. We believe that the 
few cuttings we have given in their 
new dress are sufficient to convince 
all lovers of poetry hitherto unfa- 
miliar with his works that he had 
within him the power and spirit of 
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a poet of the first order among ro- 
mantic poets ; and yet he chose to 
garble his own poetry in the ruth- 
less manner we have been contem- 
plating! To recover, then, how- 
ever conjecturally, the beautiful 
versions of these poems whereof the 
existence in the poet’s mind is an 
absolute certainty, isa task that no 
man can be blamed for undertak- 
ing, so long as he is scrupulously 
honest in specifying every change 
made in the disfigured text that 
has reached us. 

Admitting, however, that it is 
fair, or even thankworthy, to make 
such an attempt, it must still be 
borne in mind that no radical al- 
terations of a text can be conduct- 
ed without extreme danger of of- 
fence against the spirit of the poet’s 
style, if not against the letter of 
his meaning. The foot-notes of 
Chatterton go a long way in assist- 
ing a careful and sympathetic re- 
viser to perform the task; but 
though critical acumen and philo- 
logical knowledge, proceeding on 
the basis of those notes, may do 
much, as we have seen in Mr. 
Skeat’s versions, an addition of the 
utmost importance to these quali- 
ties would be an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the Rowley poems, 
coupled with tender enough at- 
tachment to the memory of Chat- 
terton, to support a man in the ar- 
duous mental labour of thorough- 
ly mastering the boy-poet’s natural 
style and feeling for rhythm, as ex- 
hibited in his purest poems. 

The line taken by Mr. Skeat 
is not altogether new: Dr. Wil- 
son, who gave copious extracts 
from these poems in his Biographi- 
cal Study,‘ modernised the spelling 
of the poems, and even replaced 
coined or obsolete words by the 
equivalents furnished in Chatter- 
ton’s own foot-notes, when this 
could be done without marring 
the rhythm of the passages quot- 
ed.’ Mr. Skeat has done a good 
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deal more than this to the whole 
collection, except some trifling 
pieces which he has reprinted lite- 
rally, as specimens of Chatterton’s 
Rowleyan style; and, we repeat, 
we have to thank him as the first 
man who has rendered the Rowley 
poems truly accessible to modern 
readers. That he has not gone as 
far as, in our opinion, the editor of 
an deaZedition of Chatterton would 
go, we have already hinted ; and 
we believe we discern the reason 
of this in several of his notes, as 
well as in portions of the mas- 
terly essay he has contributed to 
Rowley literature: without speci- 
fying, we may say that, although 
he has performed his part with 
the assiduity and taste of an acute 
philologer and refined critic—even 
with enthusiasm so far as the phi- 
lological part of the labour is con- 
cerned—we do not discern in his 
notes, &c., a large enough element 
of admiration for the works, of 
tenderness for the poet’s memory, 
to carry him through such an edi- 
tion as might be produced were 
his ability coupled with those par- 
ticular qualities. 

So provocative is this subject of 
Chatterton and the Rowley Ro- 
mance, that we have had far less 
space to devote to the examina- 
tion of individual poems than we 
could have wished to give to that 
part of the subject. And yet the 
subordination of the particular 
poems to the whole collection, or 
even of the whole collection to the 
extraordinary facts of Chatterton’s 
life and death, is no inappropriate 
arrangement. Beautiful as are 
many, nay most, of these poems, 
they are less noteworthy than the 
fruitful imagination and magnifi- 
cent strength of will that fitted 
them all into so specious and de- 
lightful a Romance ; and, impor- 
tant as that Romance i is, regarded 
as the literary masterpiece of Chat- 
terton, conceived by a child and 
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executed by a mere stripling whose 
whole life numbered less than 
eighteen years, it is still a less 
important thing in the history of 
the human mind than the marvel- 
lous spectacle we have to look at 
when we cease analysing and ex- 
amining this, that, or the other 
feature of the Romance, and fix 
the mind’s eye on the whole pano- 
rama of the elaborate twofold life 
the boy led, so energetic, so teem- 
ing, so full of the beautiful and the 
Mephistophilean in both its as- 
pects. 

The very facts of his birth and 
ancestry are strikingly peculiar, de- 
scended as he was from four gene- 
rations of sextons in the parish of 
‘oure Ladie’ of Redcliffe: his child- 
hood was almost a solitude, as we 
have seen, until he began when 
only six years old to feed his 
mind voraciously on such litera- 
ture as he met with; and by the 
time he was twelve he had pro- 
duced small poems of wonderful 
maturity. How even thus much 
should have been achieved is 
mysterious enough to our small 
knowledge of the human brain ; 
but that he should have attained, 
without any advantages beyond 
what he literally made for himself, 
to an elaborate acquaintance with 
antiquarian lore, should have iden- 
tified himself with the life of the 
middle ages by sheer insight and 
sympathy, and should have been 
able to raise, on the basis of his 
subjective medizeval life,astructure 
composed with such skill and dis- 
guised so speciously as the Row- 
ley Romance, will always remain 
among the most extraordinary facts 
of psychological annals. Beyond 
these things, and almost more re- 
markable, are the fortitude and 
impenetrableness wherewith he 
carried on the actual labour of 
forging his Rowley pieces, and 
sustained, until his very death, the 
character of transcriber, not author: 
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nor will the world ever forget the 
volcanic energy with which he 
poured his life out, in seventeenth- 
century satire, political squibs, 
magazine literature, London gaie- 
ties, literary schemes of all sorts, 
cheerful and affectionate letters to 
his Bristol relatives while he was 
starving and contemplating suicide, 
—until, when bread was absolutely 
lacking, he carefully destroyed his 
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manuscripts, and laid down his 
life with deadly resolution. 

However great that crime, we 
must accept his death with his 
life, and take the whole for what it 
is—a Romance and a Tragedy, 
whereof the hero attaches to him- 
self, with a magical grasp, all 
who have ready sympathy with 
the weird, the beautiful, and the 
strong. 
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I WALKED with Phyllis hand in hand, 
My bliss could scarce be higher ; 

She gave me, as her pledge of troth, 
A sprig of green sweetbrier. 


I wanted to retain her hand, 
And, having not a locket, 

I knew not where to stow the sprig, 
So put it in my pocket. 


We sat us on a rustic seat 

(We suffer much from corns), 
I writhed in silent agony, 

For sprigs of brier have thorns ! 


Yet, like the Spartan youth of old, 
That sprig, resolved to store it, 

I, martyr-like, still sat upon— 
Serenely grinned, and bore it. 


Although my lady-love is not 
The least bit of a flirt, 

She wondered why my lips hung fire— 
That sprig of sweetbrier Aurt. 


I learnt a wholesome truth that day, 
Which we should never scorn : 

Beneath the fragrant flower of love 
Lies oft concealed a thorn. 








LITTLE MIDGE. 


—— 


CHAPTER I. 


THE giant intellect was _ over- 
thrown ; and great as had been 
the height to which it had attained, 
so great was its fall. He, before 
whom had bowed in humble re- 
verence all that is noble, great, and 
good, now, bowing in abject help- 
lessness to his inscrutable doom, 
lay prostrate, a thing to pity and 
shudder over. 

What had brought him so low? 
Vice — love — passion —intemper- 
ance—overwork? The malice of 
man—the faithlessness of woman ? 
O horrible, horrible fate ! 

The iron gates were flung wide 
open to receive him. Had not 
every gate—that of the prince as 
well as the millionaire, of the saint 
as well as the sinner—opened wide 
at his approach? Had—yes ; now 
one door only opened for him— 
opened silently, and he entered. 

He was a great man still—great 
even in his abject abasement; all 
proper respect therefore was shown 
him. The master of the house 
stood on the threshold to receive 
his guest, and bowed low before 
him his uncovered head, not dar- 
ing to look into the face that had 
been so glorious, that was so 
marred—so terrible. 

Along the dim vaulted passages, 
reéchoing to each muffled tread ; 
no eager crowd pressing forward 
to catch sight of him—no eager 
whisper circulating his name— 
utter silence around him. 

Sounds, indeed, there were in 
the great house so full of pain and 
misery ; but the walls were thick, 
and, like the grave, they guarded 
well their secret. 





They gave him a room to him- 
self, and light and air—the only 
things left to him of a life that had 
been so beautiful. And even these 
were his no longer, for the tortured 
soul could neither see nor feel 
them. 

The good will always reverence 
what zs great, and feel for what 
was great. Dr. Ferguson was a 
good man—how, then, could he 
look at that other man, so great 
once, so fallen now, without both 
awe and pity ? 

The case had been pronounced 
a hopeless one. The patient was 
not violent, not outwardly at least, 
though there was something of the 
wild beast about him— in the red 


.glare of his eye ; in the limbs that 


grovelled and crouched, as if the 
right were theirs no longer to stand 
upright upon God’s beautiful earth ; 
in the sharp sudden cry that 
alone broke the dreary silence in 
which he lived. 

The keepers were half afraid of 
him—afraid to meet his eye, to 
enter his lair. Ifthe doctor feared 
anything, it was to betray to the 
man who was so infinitely greater 
than himself the pity that he felt 
for him. For spite of all his care, 
and the skill that was little less 
than miraculous, the case grew 
more hopeless day by day. Day 
by day the maniac’s cheek grew 
more hollow, his eye more sunk ; 
the frame, once erect and strong as 
that of a Hercules, more gaunt 
and shrunk and bent. Yet he did 


not sicken ; he was not ill ; and if 


he suffered, it was in silence. 

Had he not once been great— 
so great—force, the triumph of the 
many over the one, would have 
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compelled obedience to the rules 
of the house. His rags would have 
been taken from him; the long 
bright hair with which woman 
fingers had so rapturously toyed, 
now tangled into a hideous mass, 
would have been cut and combed ; 
the food, from which the gnashing 
teeth turned in loathing, would 
have been forced between them to 
prolong life, and such a life! 

‘Why, if the man starves he'll 
die, won't he?’ quoth good simple 
Mrs. Ferguson one day. She had 
sat down very hungry to dinner, 
and felt all the better for two juicy 
slices of roast beef. Not under- 
standing how any one, even a mad- 
man, could refuse good wholesome 
food, she had heard with horror 
that the patient who paid so hand- 
somely had actually not tasted 
anything for two days. ‘Shouldn't 
you make him eat, my dear?’ 

The doctor looked anxious and 
troubled. ‘To his care had been 
committed the stricken life; his 
duty it was to prolong it to the ut- 
most— but how? Must he use 
force ? have the man, so grand still 
even in his dire humiliation, seized, 
bound, held down, grappled with, 
like some common malefactor? 
One other chance there was—the 
last. He had heard of its having 
once been tried. It might be a 
mere tale; half, nay more than 
half, we read is false ; but it was a 
chance, and he would try it. 

Dr. Ferguson had a little daugh- 
ter. Such a /t//e daughter, such a 
wee specimen of humanity was 
she, that her friends had christened 
her Midge, and then, as if in very 
mockery, added the word “#//e to 
the sobriquet. 

Now little Midge was no 
stranger to papa’s poor people; 
nearly all of them she knew, some 
of them she loved. She was quite 
familiar with their ways too, and 
not a bit afraid of them—no, not 
even when they made big eyes at 
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her, or glared out at her from be- 
hind their iron bars, calling her by 
name as she wandered among her 
flowers. So when papa, looking 
careworn and troubled, found her 
out, and asked her very softly if 
she would go with him to see a poor 
man who was so bad that he would 
certainly die unless something could 
be done to help him, she gravely 
nodded her head, as if she under- 
stood him perfectly, which no doubt 
she did ; for though the weest of wee 
women, she was mighty wise,having 
already learnt ever so much from 
—experience. 

‘ Do you remember, darling, how 
you got old Parker to give up swear- 
ing, because it made you cry? and 
how you coaxed old Mrs. Maccle- 
by into changing her stockings ?” 

‘Am I to make your poor man 
change /zs stockings, papa ?” 

This victory over the stockings 
had been the hardest won, and 
therefore the most glorious of our 
heroine’s life. And she now put on 
a look of determination that said, 
plainer than words, ‘I'll do it again, 
if I must.’ 

The doctor smiled; his little girl 
could always make him smile, how- 
ever full his heart might be of care 
and trouble. He did not say what 
was expected of her; he only told 
her what he had read of a poor 
maniac who had loved a little 
child; and this had made him think 
of her as his last hope. 

‘Will you come, dear ?” 

He held out his hand; she took 
it, and went dancing and skipping 
at his side, until all at once she 
darted off, and then back again, 
ahalf-open rose in her eager grasp. 

‘I thought he might like it, papa, 
you know ; they sometimes do.’ 

She always called papa’s poor 
people they; for her they consti- 
tuted a distinct world, apart from 
that other world that lay beyond 
the gates, and of which she knew 
as yet so little. 
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Midge was not the doctor’s only 
child ; but it was not because there 
were many other little ones that 
he loved her less. On the contrary, 
as, where there are many, we natu- 
rally single out the one, Midge 
was papa’s pet and his constant 
companion—naturally enough, for 
she loved his poor people, and his 
flowers, and himself, oh, so dearly! 

It is terrible to see those we love 
exposed to danger ; it is more ter- 
rible still when we ourselves ex- 
pose them to that danger. 

Hand in hand and silent, be- 
cause both deep in thought, they 
walked on together ; the little fin- 
gers clinging tightly about the man’s 
big thumb. Silently they passed 
along the dim echoing passages till 
they stopped before a certain door. 
Very pale the father’s face had 
grown by this time, and even over 
that of the young child a shadow 
of awe had stolen. 

A man paced up and down, 
mounting guard. 


‘I’ve brought my little girl, Rod- 
gers; I thought the sight of her 
might do him good.’ 

The man started, and looked 
from father to child in blank amaze- 


ment. He knew that Miss Mary 
went in and out among the poor 
patients, and did more good with 
her pretty baby ways than he or 
his whole staff put together. But 
for her to enter ¢iat room—to look 
upon ¢hat man ! 

‘It'll never do, sir. He’s worse 
than ever this afternoon, and looks 
dreadful.’ 

A wild sound—half moan, half 
howl—the irrepressible cry of min- 
gled rage, anguish, and despair, 
falling drear and desolate on the 
shuddering ear! The strong hand 
tightened its hold of the small fin- 
gers, fluttering as if to get free; the 
doctor turned his looks down upon 
the wistful eager face. 

*You are not frightened, darling?’ 

‘No, papa.’ 


Little Midge. 


A pause—a silence within as 
without. Father and child were 
looking into each other’s eyes. 

* You will go in, dear, alone? 

‘Yes, papa.’ 

Then the doctor opened the 
door, the child passed in alone; 
and the father’s hand closed the 
door behind her. 

He knew that it must be so. 
The half-open door—the pale anx- 
ious face peering in—might arouse 
the man’s suspicions and excite his 
rage. Too well he knew the danger 
to which the little one was exposed ; 
but in her lay his last hope, and 
God would take care of her. 

The strong hand, nerved tocalm, . 
lay ready on the door; the strain- 
ing ear was schooled to listen. No 
sound at first ; not even the child’s 
receding footsteps, for they fell in- 
audible in that padded room. 

A life-long agony in one brief 
moment of suspense, then a sharp 
sudden cry. Not a call for help ; 
but the involuntary cry of pain, 
grief, or fear. Had he, against 
whom it had seemed a sacrilege to 
use violence, now used it against 
the little helpless child who had 
come to save him? Had he, with 
his lost greatness, lost too every 
spark of humanity, becoming some- 
thing lower than the beasts ? 

The door was burst open ; doc- 
tor and keeper both stood in the 
room. No regard for the man’s 
feelings now! He should be seiz- 
ed, bound, fettered. No matter 
what became of him if he had hurt 
the child. 

‘ Midge—little Midge !’ And the 
child sprang to her father’s arms, 
her own about his neck. 

‘O papa, it has stung me. It 
hurts me so; and—and it has left 
its sting in, and will die; mamma 
told me it would. Poor little bee!’ 

And that was all! It was the 
sting of the bee, and not the gripe 
of the maniac, that had called forth 
that piteous cry. 





Little Midge. 


‘Never mind, darling. I will 
take you to mamma.’ 

So the child was carried out, 
and transferred from the father’s 
to the mother’s arms. The bee 
that had so cruelly wounded the 
little hand crawled away to die, 
and the half-open rose lay at the 
madman’s feet, his eye down-bent 
upon it. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE wound healed—the bee 
dead—the rose withered! Were 
the next few days to bring no 
other change? Was the doctor’s 
last attempt to save the doomed 
life to have no better result ? 

On the day following the events 
above recorded, Midge asked papa 
if she might go again to the black 
man’s room to look for the bee. 
‘ For if it must die, papa, you know, 
wouldn’t it be much nicer for it to 


die out among the flowers than in 
a dark ugly hole?’ 

It was seldom the father said 
‘No’ to his little daughter’s ‘May 1?’ 
He certainly did not in the present 


instance. So she went to look for 
the bee; and no way abashed by 
the wild looks of the maniac, who 
stood pressed up against the wall, 
his arms tossed above his head, 
shrinking and cowering like some 
caged angry beast, she walked 
straight up to him, and flushing 
and pouting, because feeling rather 
shy and so very much in earnest, 
she said : 

‘Will you come and help me 
look for the bee? I want to find 
it, and carry it out to the flowers—’ 

‘Yesterday it stung you,’ in- 
terrupted the man with gloomy 
bitterness, looking down at her 
where she stood, so far below him 
that the great mad eyes lost half their 
fierceness before they reached her 
face. He had not forgotten what 
he had seen and heard. 
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‘It did hurt very much’—look- 
ing down, self pitying, at the mite 
of a hand so lovingly swathed and 
bandaged—‘ but it’s quite well 
now, and the poor bee will die— 
mamma says so—and papa let me 
come and look for it. It was in 
the rose I brought you yesterday.’ 

The rose she had brought him! 
How often had roses been brought 
to him before—placed in his but- 
ton-hole; laid at his feet; given 
in exchange for a smile, a jewel, 
a box at the opera, a kiss of the 
little hand that offered it. Roses 
as well as laurels fall to the share 
of the great; and the eager hand, 
outstretched to grasp the one, too 
often allows the other to be placed 
in it instead. Fame and love! 
Both his once—both lost to him 
now. Was it of the lost love and 
its summer roses he thought, as 
his softened glance fell on the 
young child's upturned face ? 

‘Won't you help me?’ 

He did not answer—he was 
thinking, thinking deeply. In the 
room so carefully examined, so 
carefully padded, there were no 
cracks or crannies, no crevice 
even, where a poor little bee that 
felt thoroughly ashamed of itself 
could creep away to hide. Midge’s 
protégé therefore was soon found, 
and secured in a large leaf brought 
for the purpose. Then Midge 
held out her hand to the black 
man, who seemed to have forgotten 
her presence. 

‘You would like to see it put 
back on the flowers, wouldn’t you?” 

He certainly did not give her his 
hand, yet her wee fingers had soon 
closed about it, and she was quietly 
leading him towards the door. 

‘Won’t you putonahat? Papa 
always does.’ 

The fashionable chimney-pot 
screening the wild head, the sin- 
ister brow, the darkling eyes! 
When had he last worn one? 
Walking down Piccadilly, the hand- 
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some dandy almost as much run 
after for his beauty as his genius, 
perfumed locks, calm eagle glance, 
and stately bearing. Would the 
envious rival, the doting woman, 
have recognised him now? 

Thinking, thinking deeply still, 
he allowed himself to be led on; 
the guiding impulse of those weak 
clinging fingers more resistless 
than the iron hand of force; for 
who would have the heart to shake 
it off? 

Step by step she led him on to 
the door, which seemed to open of 
itself to set him free, and out into 
the corridor. 

Three men stood there: the 
doctor and two keepers hidden by 
the angle ofthe wall. Her eyes bent 
wistfully on the big leaf gather- 
ed up into her wounded hand, little 
Midge passed them by unnoticed. 

Did the woman’s tender instinct 
tell her that they must be passed 
unseen? that clinging to the poor 
pale hand, she must draw him 
silently on, nearer to herself, farther 
from those who were his judges and 
his jailers ? 

When would he awake from the 
fit of abstraction into which he.had 
been thrown by her rose and sweet 
child’s face? A rush of air blowing 
about his uncovered head, the 
deadly faintness that seizes on the 
frame exhausted by long confine- 
ment. He looked up and around 
him. That sea of vivid noonday 
light, that blowing fresh exultant 
breeze ; light and air, and no es- 
cape from either now! The glories 
of Nature around him; and he who 
had worshipped her instead of God 
drew a deep gasping breath, reeled, 
and sank to his knees. 

The child was on her knees too. 
She had found the bush from which 
the rose had been gathered, and 
very gently she laid the bee down 
among its leaves. 

The bee found and carried off, 
there was no reason why little 


Little M. idge. 


Midge should again visit the dark 
bare room, about whose hushed 
walls hung an atmosphere of gloom 
and terror. But children have their 
whims as well as their elders, and 
Midge evidently took a particular 
interest in the black man (she only 
called him so because of his black 
scowling looks, for his eyes were as 
blue as hers, and the tangled mane, 
had it been less tangled, would 
have been almost as bright); and 
scarce a day passed but she would 
get Rodgers to open the door, that 
swung back so noiselessly on its 
hinges, and skipping up to the dis- 
tant corner where he cowered and 
brooded the long hideous hours 
through, she would laugh up in his 
face and pluck him by the hand, 
dancing about it, and leading him 
on, as she had done that first day, 
to light and air and freedom. But 
not always was he obedient to her 
child’s will. If his hands were fold- 
ed high up on his broad breast, 
she could not reach them. If he 
scowled upon her when she smiled, 
the smiles would die away, and she 
would pout and blush and grow 
shy ; and sometimes, in very shame, 
hide away her face on his knee. 
One day when he sat on the 
eleathern seat fastened to the wall, 
his head dropped back against it, 
his eyes fixed and despairing, find- 
ing his look more sad than fierce, 
and hearing how he muttered to 
himself, she clambered up to his 
side, and asked him eagerly if he 
were telling himself a story. Nurse 
sometimes told her stories, and 
papa; but they hadn’t much time. 
Papa had told her such a pretty 
story that morning. Then seeing 
that the great eyes had turned from 
vacancy to her face, she nestled up 
closer, and getting within the shel- 
ter of his arm, her fingers straying 
about his, her bright hair over his 
breast, she told him the story. 
After that papa very often told 
his little daughter stories, and when 




















Little Midge. 


she repeated them to the man he 
listened. 

We have said that the keepers, 
big stalwart men, were more than 
half afraid of the patient whom they 
dare not treat like any other poor 
raving fool; but strange to say, lit- 
tle Midge, whose life his uplifted 
hand could so easily have crushed 
out of her, was never a bit afraid 
of him. 

Once only he frightened her and 
made her cry—when he killed a 
bright butterfly she had brought to 
show him, and then laughed its 
death and her tears toscorn. How 
often had he perhaps, in the wanton 
cruelty of his strength and power, 
destroyed some creature scarcely 
less bright and frail than the but- 
terfly he had but to touch to kill! 

But when little Midge huddled 
the dead insect up in her apron 
and left him; when he heard the 
small angry feet pattering along the 
stone corridor, and the sobs dying 
away in the distance, he felt sorry, 
and called out, ‘ Midge, little 
Midge!’ echoing the cry he had so 
often heard when, from behind 
their iron bars, papa’s poor people 
would call out to her as she wan- 
dered among her flowers. 

But Midge did not come back, 
and he fell into a train of thought 
—thought of the past and of faces 
that the child’s, in its pretty tender 
petulance, had conjured up. Not 
the faces whose looks had burnt 
into his soul, making of love some- 
thing worse than a passion, a mad- 
ness; but of others that had 
smiled and frowned and beamed 
upon him; that would have been 
so beautiful if seen by the magic 
light of Aome, that were beautiful 
when looked back upon now. 

‘Pretty, spoilt, silly child,’ he mut- 
tered, half angry with himself for 
having vexed her, half angry with 
her for having left him. Then he 
laughed, and rising to his full height, 
shook back the tangled masses of 
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his hair with the old careless move- 
ment, half petulant, half defiant. 

If some envious rival could have 
seen the maniac now, would he have 
recognised him? At least some 
fond woman might, I think. 

‘Well really, if I don’t believe 
the child will make something of 
the poor fellow after all! said 
good, compassionate Mrs. Fergu- 
son one day, as she stood at the 
drawing-room window looking out 
upon the garden. ‘I declare if she 
hasn’t got hold of his hair, combing 
it through with her fingers, and 
laughing fit to kill herself as she 
shows him each separate curl.’ And 
the mother laughed too with sheer 
sympathy, so contagious was the 
child’s mirth. ‘I suppose she'll be 
undertaking to shave him next. 
Just to see how she hangs about 
him and fondles him, with all that 
nasty hair over his face too! But 
she always was an oddity, wasn’t 
she, John? And really he’s a fine 
fellow, and not so wild-looking 
either with our little Midge hanging 
about him—eh, John ?’ 

But the doctor did not answer ; 
he could not. His eyes were fixed 
upon the man and child, and his 
heart was full, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir is strange how that of which 
one will make so great a trouble 
another will only laugh at. The re- 
sponsibility that weighed so heavily 
on the doctor’s mind, lining his 
brow and turning his hair prema- 
turely gray, little Midge took upon 
herself as lightly as did her poor 
bee its burden of honey culled 
among her roses; and so the pa- 
tient, who was to the father a cease- 
less source of anxiety, was for her 
but as a new plaything, too plea- 
sant ever to weary of. Through 
the long bright summer days she 
played with him, combing out his 
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hair with her own small nursery 
comb, and laughing, gleeful and 
triumphant, as she saw how it glit- 
tered in the sunlight, and how 
much prettier it made him look. 
Through the long soft summer twi- 
lights she played with him too, 
nestling up into his arms, which 
were not opened to receive her, 
but into which she crept with the 
most perfect confidence, as if they 
could but have been made so big 
and strong to afford her shelter; 
and once there she would whisper 
odd foolish things, or tell him 
stories, to which he listened be- 
cause her voice was sweet ; which 
he remembered because they re- 
called the past and set him dream- 
ing. And sometimes, as evening 
deepened, worn out with the hideous 
wakefulness of the vision-haunted 
night, he would lay down the pale 
grizzly head upon the baby lap, the 
soft arms folded somewhere about 
him ; and his rest would be all the 
sweeter for their contact. 

Little Midge the only friend and 
companion of him who had once 
had the world at his feet—his own 
gay fashionable world, and all that 
it held of grace and beauty. Wo- 
men, soft, wild, meek, passionate, 
he had had but to choose, who, if 
they had not really loved, had pro- 
fessed to worship him; and now 
only the little child to cling about 
him and remind him of what he 
had lost, the last link between him 
and the brilliant past. And has he, 
after all, lost so much? Youth and 
grace and beauty and love are his 
still ; something else too that was 
never his before—faith in them all. 
Will not the love of woman, if it is 
ever again to be his, seem to him 
something more real, more reliable 
after that innocent perfect love ? 
Will not henceforth the woman’s 
weakness or the woman’s sin meet 
with more pity and less scorn as he 
remembers that, however lost now, 
she was once good and innocent 
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like little Midge, and capable per- 
haps of a devotion as great ? 

The summer—such a glorious 
summer !—had come and lingered 
and passed, and the doctor, so ab- 
sorbed in his anxious duties, scarce 
noted the change of the season ; 
but little Midge did, all too plainly. 
We have said that she was a wee 
frail thing, as frail almost as the 
insect whose name she bore—a 
dainty creature born to live through 
the summer day, and die when the 
sun set. Well, little Midge had 
watched out many sunsets with her 
big friend, so she had more than 
lived out her day; and when the 
autumn succeeded the summer, 
the child was missed from her fa- 
vourite haunts—from the park, the 
garden, her friend’s room—no long- 
er the bare ugly room, for some- 
thing ofits lost grace and elegance 
had been restored to his life, now 
that he could once more appreciate 
them. Yet I think he would gladly 
have renounced it all to have had 
back his child companion and her 
wayward caresses. He did not say 
to himself that he missed her, but 
his eye saddened, and as it sad- 
dened, it softened too. For how 
could he think of her, without at 
the same time thinking of all with 
which her innocent young life had 
been associated? and such thoughts 
are gentle and good. Frenzy turn- 
ed to sorrow. On the man’s dark- 
ened brow lay the shadow of a 
troubled thought, and something 
more ; something that would never 
have been there save for that awful 
visitation and the young child’s 
ministry of love. All that was over 
now. Little Midge could do no- 
thing more for him or any one else. 
Why, she could hardly lift her little 
weary head from the sofa cushions, 
or raise her hand to where the sun- 
beams danced about the wall so 
tantalisingly within her reach. And 
lying thusalone often—for papahad 
so much to do, and mamma had 
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many more littleones,as we know— 
Midge would long for the man who 
had been everything to her, or to 
whom she had been everything— 
the child never paused to reason 
which ; long for him more than for 
air or flowers or birds or insects or 
all the other things that had made 
her summer life so beautiful. And 
the longing growing more than she 
could bear, she told papa. 

‘ Bring a madman into our own 
private rooms, and leave him alone 
with the child’ cried the mother, 
aghast. ‘Do you think that would 
be safe, my dear?’ 

And the doctor answered solemn- 
ly, ‘I do.’ 

So the man came, and was to 
the suffering child all that she had 
once been to him. ‘The hand at 
whose touch woman had thrilled ; 
whose clasp had been esteemed a 
favour ; whose power, as the inter- 
preter of the soul, had been so gi- 
gantic, now played with the bright 
curls, smoothing and caressing 
them. If she could no longer tell 
him stories, her voice being so 
weak, she listened to the stories he 
had to tell, and listening, she forgot 
to suffer. Sometimes, worn out 
with the wakefulness of the fever- 
haunted nights, she would lay the 
pretty nestling head upon his lap 
or within the cradle of his arm, 
and her rest would be all the 
sweeter for its contact. 

Holding her thus—meeting the 
first awakening look of her eyes, so 
full of longing satisfied—strange 
thoughts, holy and calm, would 
creep into his heart; through 
light, the boasted light of reason, 
into darkness so deep, so appal- 
ling ; through darkness, the dark- 
ness of the shadow of death, back 
again into light. Who said that 
your work was over when God’s 
hand laid you low, little Midge ? 

In the dear shelter of his arms, 
alone—her last look fastened on his 
face—Midge died. They would 
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gladly have held her back, those 
strong protecting arms; but they 
could not prevent death coming, 
and they had to lay her aside in 
the little coffin, that was a thing 
altogether pitiful to look at, so wee 
and light it was. 

She was carried without the walls 
to be buried, and two men only 
followed her to the grave—her 
father and the friend on whose 
arm he leant for support, in whose 
sympathy, so true, so deep, he 
found his best consolation. 

A month after the great iron 
gates had opened to let the little 
coffin pass out, they opened wide 
once more, and the man over 
whose life the storm had passed 
like some hideous vanishing dream, 
leaving behind no trace more bit- 
ter than a vague solemn memory, 
went forth, and felt that the world 
lay once more before him. 

Silently as he had entered the 
house, so silently he left it. On 
its threshold the master stood to 
bid him good-bye, and bowed low 
before him his uncovered head, 
unable to look up into the noble 
shadowed face for the tears that 
blinded him. In silence their 
hands met and dropped apart. 

‘Good-bye, Ferguson; God 
bless you, and—thank you. I 
shall never forget all that I owe 
you.’ 

‘Me! you owe me nothing.’ 

Both men knewall that the words 
implied. 

So Midge’s friend went back to 
the world that was waiting for him. 
Would it find him less great than 
when it had first run after him? 
Posterity will not say so, nor will 
we. 
With his future we have nothing 
to do, but leave him to pass through 
the gates in silence, as if following 
the little angel guide who seemed 
to have gone first to lead the way. 
The solemn lessons of the past, the 
great work of the future ; the man 
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standing between the two in the 
full strength still of undiminished 
power, in the full flooding sunlight 
of that vivid noonday sun, light 
and air around him—the breath of 
faith, the light of truth; no need to 
shrink from either now—now and 
for evermore. 

The doctor stood bareheaded 
on the threshold and watched him 
go, then with a sigh he turned; 
but the house looked dark and 
drear within, and without all was so 
bright, so calm, so beautiful. Not 
far from the porch was the little 
plot of ground that Midge had 
called her garden; the doctor 
often went there; he went there 
now, and stooping, picked a weed 
from her favourite bed. From 
earth and the flowers she had so 
loved he looked upward to the 
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bright, blue, joyous sky. Why is it 
that, when we bury our dead deep 
down in theearth, we look upwards, 
and not downwards, when seeking 
them? Is it not the involuntary 
impulse of faith following the in- 
stinctive cry of the soul, ‘ He is not 
there ; he is risen’ ? 

‘ Midge—little Midge !’ 

It was but the silent cry of the 
father’s heart, yet he heard it echo- 
ed close at hand; some madman 
calling it out from behind his prison 
bars. It was poor old Parker, who 
never could be made to understand 
that Midge was dead, and that it 
must pain the doctor to hear her 
name when she was no longer there 
to answer to it. 

‘ Midge—little Midge ” 

The doctor looked up, nodded, 
and smiled. 


4A COMPARISON. 





WHEN, in the East uprising, I behold 

The god-like Phoebus in his car of gold ; 
When in the height of glory he appears, 

All gladness in his track of countless years ; 
When, in the West, he revels with the shades 
Of parting beauty, till he, blushing, fades,— 
Methinks how strong is the resemblance seen 
In Man, now wondering at the heavenly sheen. 
He wakes, he rises, and proclaims the day ; 
He feasts, he revels, and he fades away ; 
Darkness enwraps him in its subtle folds— 
Sleeping, or sleepless, not an eye beholds. 

The clouds that hovered round the golden hours 
Are now denuded of attainting powers, 
Gathering such beauty from his parting smile 
As turneth Envy from his painful guile ; 

Whilst Hope and Admiration, firm and free, 
Await some new, some long felicity. 
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CHAPTER X. 
SOBER REALITIES. 


A FEW days of quiet, monoton- 
ous existence slipped away for 
Linley. They were monotonous 
in their outward character at least, 
for the routine of incidents was 
much the same one day with an- 
other. But on Linley’s mind and 
feelings they were contributing to 
form an impression that was always 
spreading and deepening. This 
was not exactly a sense of dissatis- 
faction and disappointment, but 
rather a recognition of the profound 
necessity of stripping off exagge- 
rated hopes and faiths in order to 
anticipate and avoid disappoint- 
ment. ‘ My master’ was right when 
he acknowledged himself to be no 
hero, and Linley was now bravely 
making up her mind to the con- 
viction that there are no heroes 
among men ; or that if there were, 
they would not be lovable persons ; 
or that if they did exist and were 
lovable, they would only love he- 
roines, and therefore would be out 
of her range altogether. She had 
not as yet the slightest doubt that 
she loved her husband with wo- 
man’s fullest love. Butshecould not 
help seeing some of his faults, even 
while, to do her justice, she always 
strove to think only of his good- 
nature, his generosity, his general 
kindness, and frequent demonstra- 
tions of affection to herself. In her 
own mind she justified him. ‘When 
one justifies his faith,’ says a 
great religious thinker, ‘the faith 
is already dead within him, even 
though he knows it not.’ Certainly 


if Linley Rochford’s faith was dead 
within her, she knew it not. 
Labouring with constant good- 
will to do some kindness for the 
squalid and stolid poor of Drip- 
deanham, she had _ necessarily 
found out who was the owner of 
certain neglected tenements of 
which Mr. ‘Tuxham had spoken to 
her on her first exploring day—the 
careless owner whom she had so 
vehemently declared that she would 
have put in the stocks. Alas, it 
was the good-natured epicurean 
who read the ‘Greek Anthology’ 
of nights in the library when she 
had gone to her room, and who 
was always promising to make 
some gigantic effort in the way of 
beneficent reform, but again always 
putting it off. Now Mr. Platt had, 
as has already been mentioned, a 
great scheme for founding a model 
village in Dripdeanham, by pulling 
down all the dirty old cottages, 
building up new ones with the best 
modern conditions of ventilation, 
drainage, and water-supply, and 
then giving them to the old ten- 
ants at very cheap rents, but with 
strict stipulations as to cleanliness, 
order, and so forth. Mr. Platt, in 
fact, had a soul bursting with en- 
ergy and benevolence, and having 
retired from business (he had risen 
from the condition of a Methodis- 
tical ‘navvy’ to that of a great 
railway contractor), he had nothing 
to occupy himself with but doing 
good for somébody. Valentine 
highly approved of the scheme, 
but Rochford was hard to move. 
He would not sell ; he would only 
vaguely undertake to do something 
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some time. He seemed to have 
grown jealous of Platt’s popularity 
and public spirit, and to see a sort 
of humiliation to himself in having 
the fortunes of his neglected ten- 
antry bettered by other hands than 
his own. So he only laughed at 
Platt when that gentleman’s back 
was turned ; and kindly Mr. Platt 
was fully convinced that Rochford, 
with all his scholarship, had some 
splendid plan of his own in hand 
into which he, Mr. Platt, could not 
see just yet, but which would as- 
tonish everybody when it came out. 

Linley hoped so too, and was 
often quite reassured by the honest 
faith of Mr. Platt. Meanwhile Vai- 
entine worked very hard at papers 
and figures of all sorts on behalf 
of Mr. Rochford, whose business 
affairs were allowed to drift into 
periodical chaos until his friend 
came and reduced them to order. 
Rochford was soon going to tewn, 
Valentine had to return there al- 
most immediately, and both wanted 
the periodical restoration to order 
completed as fast as possible. Val- 
entine seemed to take as much 
pleasure in spells of Herculean 
work as in nightly rambles or lying 
down in the moonlight. Linley, 
who was not called to council, had 
many opportunities of observing, 
as if from a distance, what a great 
many things Valentine could do 
cleverly. Mr. Platt was always 
big with his benevolent schemes, 
and when he came and talked with 
Rochford it was almost always 
Valentine who answered and ad- 
vised. All this Linley observed, 
wondering much how a man who 
seemed to understand and manage 
other people’s affairs so well had 
not made a better way in the world 
for himself. She could only explain 
it by thinking of his odd volatile 
ways, which probably indicated a 
character incapable of fixing itself 
steadily to any one pursuit. Some- 
times, in the midst of a deep con- 
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sultation with Mr. Rochford, he 
would jump from his chair, run to 
the piano, seat himself there, and 
become absorbed in playing some 
wailing air, which suddenly would 
change, perhaps, if anybody, even 
a servant, entered the room, into 
same fantastic and rattling dance 
music. A favourite attitude of his 
was to lean against the chimney- 
piece, bury his hands in his 
pockets, and pour out a volume of 
paradoxes or queer reflections and 
suggestions of thought. One odd 
thing about this was that he always 
seemed to be in earnest. He cer- 
tainly never appeared to have any 
consciousness that he was trifling. 
He pursued the most trivial or 
absurd conceit with as much 
strenuous effort as if it were a 
thought on the solution of which 
half his life depended. 

‘Look here, Louis,’ he exclaimed 
one day as he took up his favourite 
position ; ‘I have a grand idea for 
a picture for the Academy; a 
classical subject, quite fresh and 
new! “Vulcan chasing butter- 
flies.” Don’t you see ? 

‘I confess I don’t,’ Rochford 
answered. 

‘Well, I think I do,’ said Lin- 
ley. 

‘Woman’s perception ; quick, 
of course ; at least, that’s the right 
thing to say,’ Valentine remarked ; 
‘but will you give us your guess, 
Mrs. Rochford ?” 

‘It isn’t very hard to guess; in 
fact, I think one can’t well avoid 
seeing it. I can’t explain very bril- 
liantly ; but I suppose the idea is 
that ofa very powerful and awfully 
—I can’t help saying awfully— 
earnest and strenuous sort of cha- 
racter busying itself with trifles ; 
and—’ 

‘ And being frightfully earnest in 
running after them,’ Valentine in- 
terrupted. ‘ Yes, that’s the idea.’ 


‘Is there such a thing in real 
life?’ Linley asked. 
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‘In real life,’ Rochford said, ‘I 
fancy it is much more common to 
see people taking very serious 
things coolly and treating them 
lightly ; and I would recommend 
as an antique allegory, with a moral 
for to-day, Vulcan dropping into a 
doze, with a flower falling from his 
half-opened lips and the armour 
of the gods lying unfinished on his 
anvil,’ 

‘Perhaps the two pictures only 
illustrate the same thing,’ Linley 
suggested. ‘If Vulcan has tired 
himself out with chasing the but- 
terflies, how can he help falling 
asleep over the work of the gods?’ 

‘So we come to a bit of morality 
after all,’ Valentine said. ‘ Mrs. 
Rochford, you may paint the pic- 
ture yourself, having brought it to 
the proper purpose and made it 
useful. We'll send it to the Acade- 
my; and there shall be a verse 
from Dr. Watts under its name in 
the catalogue.’ 

The next day Mr. Valentine was 
leaving for London. He had ever 
so many things to do, he said, and 
had outstayed his time. 

‘And now, Mrs. Rochford,’ he 
said, ‘ I can release myself from re- 
sponsibility with a good conscience 
and a merry heart. I hand over 
my lad Louis to your care. Don’t 
spoil him too much. We men 
find him a capital fellow, with all 
his faults. I am not so sure of him 
in the hands of women; but I 
think I may trust him to you.’ 

‘ But this is too solemn a leave- 
taking,’ Linley said—‘as if Louis 
were going to lose you for ever; 
and I. His house will still be 
yours as much as before. I shall 
not scare you away.’ 

‘ I shall always like to think that 
he and I are the same old friends 
as ever. In fact—what nonsense ! 
—of course we are. I seem to be 
growing sentimental. I shall invade 
you ever so often in town. As 
Louis must some time or other in- 
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evitably have married some wo- 
man, I am heartily glad, Mrs. 
Rochford, that he married you.’ 

‘Thank you; soam I. But you 
—do you never mean to marry 
some woman ?” 

‘Never! How could I? Did 
I not tell you that both were faith- 
less ?” 

‘ Both—who ?” 

‘She who married the police- 
man, and she who was here the 
other day, and who would not 
marry me! No, Mrs. Rochford ; 
the true heart loves but twice. 
Besides, I have a wife and chil- 
dren already provided for me.’ 

*I don’t understand— 

* It’s quite true all the same. Ask 
Louis. But in sober seriousness, 
Mrs. Rochford, I am very happy. 
I ask of Fortune nothing but that 
she will kindly let me alone ; and 
even if she should find me sleep- 
ing on the edge of the well, not 
trouble herself to wake me. I 
sha’n’t fall in. Good-bye.’ 

They were standing on the lawn, 
and he jumped into Rochford’s 
brougham, which was waiting to 
take him to the station. As he 
disappeared, Linley saw the bright 
boyish smile go out of his face, ex- 
actly as a light goes out. 

‘What does he mean, Louis, by 
saying that he has a wife and chil- 
dren already provided for him? 
Linley asked. 

‘ His brother’s wife and children 
—two or three, I think. Valentine 
supports them altogether, I fancy.’ 

‘Is his brother dead ?” 

‘His brother is dead; yes. I 
didn’t know much of him. It’s a 
long story.’ 

* And she—is she nice?” 

‘Is who nice, Linley? 

‘ The sister-in-law, dear.’ 

‘I suppose so ; I never saw her.’ 

‘ How odd! I wonder you didn’t 
ever go to see them.’ 

‘Well, it wouldn’t do any good. 
I hardly knew anything of the 
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brother ; and there’s a good deal 
to be said; and then Roche Val- 
entine is rather sensitive, and might 
suspect me of wanting to help them 
with money, perhaps; and then, 
Linley, to speak the honest truth 
and save you the trouble of finding 
it out, I am sadly indolent. I in- 
tend to do ever so many things, 
and I don’t do them.’ 

‘Is that men’s friendship?’ Lin- 
ley thought—‘ to know that one’s 
dearest friend had a widow and 
orphans so near akin, and not even 
to see them? The world says 
many hard things of us women, but 
we don’t act in that sort of way.’ 

‘I should like to,see them and 
to know them,’ she said aloud, ‘ if 
Mr. Valentine would have no ob- 
jection.’ 

‘He couldn’t, I think, have any 
objection,’ Rochford said rather 
eagerly. ‘ You shall do my good 
works for me, Linley, henceforward, 
and be my saving angel. Truly I 
do need some such agent, for I feel 
sometimes that I am too good-for- 
nothing to be tolerated in life. But 
then, you see, Valentine is in mag- 
nificent health. He always says 
he doesn’t know whether he has 
nerves and digestion or hasn't 
them.’ 

‘Does he do nothing—in the 
way of regular occupation ?’ Linley 
asked. 

‘Oh, yes; I believe so. He 
writes, I think, a good deal for 
newspapers and that sort of thing ; 
and writes on science in some re- 
views. But I don’t ask him much 
about his affairs ; I don’t think he 
cares to be asked. Is it not strange, 
Linley? He knows all about my 
affairs—knows many of them bet- 
ter, positively, than I do myself. 
He tells me what charities and 
schools and things to subscribe to, 
and what rents to lower and raise, 
and so forth. And I know hardly 
anything about his private life a- 
part from mine.’ 
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‘ Strange indeed ; I can’t under- 
stand it. If two women were 
friends, they couldn't be like that.’ 

She reflected a long time during 
the night, when she was alone, over 
the strangeness of this one-sided 
confidence. That Valentine was 
poor and proud would by no 
means, she thought, explain such a 
deficiency of reciprocity between 
two such devoted friends. ‘One 
of them does not really understand 
the other,’ she thought. ‘I am 
convinced of ¢Aat. There will be 
a revealing some day. Either my 
master is mistaken in his Orestes, 
or Orestes is—but Aa? cannot be.’ 

‘My master’s’ life was now very 
quiet, careless, and happy. He 
could hardly, it would seem, have 
found a wife better suited to his 
habits than Linley. She fell tran- 
quilly into all his ways, and as yet 
she hardly ventured to question 
them, except in such rare and re- 
pressed impulses as people used to 
call diabolic temptations, when 
saints feel suddenly provoked to 
doubt the truth of the creed on 
which they have staked all the fu- 
ture. Mr. Rochford rose late, 
breakfasted with Linley, read news- 
papers, talked, and listened ; then 
went to his library and read there, 
unless some visitors came whom 
he wished to see. He lounged a 
little on the lawn and in the woods, 
but he did not care much for exer- 
cise. He really suffered greatly 
from dyspepsia, and he would not 
follow the kind of life which might 
probably have driven away his tor- 
ment. He loved ease and easily 
attained amusement, and enjoyed 
a dinner that was good with a peril- 
ous and penal relish; and he de- 
sired above all things to avert dis- 
comfort or disturbance of any kind. 
A wife who passionately loved him 
would have been an intolerable dis- 
tress to him ; but he liked to know 
that a pretty and clever woman, 
who was affectionate and docile, 
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was always at hand, could sit at 
his breakfast table and dinner ta- 
ble, entertain his guests and him- 
self, and go away when he preferred 
to be left alone. Rochford was by 
no means a devoted admirer of wo- 
men. Even in his youngest days he 
never felt tempted to fall in love 
with any woman in any extravagant 
way. But it gave him great plea- 
sure to be admired by women. 
‘The desire of the man is for the 
woman,’ says a poetical proverb ; 
* but the desire of the woman is for 
the desire of the man.’ This was 
not so with Mr. Rochford. His 
desire was not for the woman or 
the women, but for the admiration 
of the women. 

Probably the strongest, purest, 
healthiest emotion he had ever felt 
in the way of love, was when he 
first came to know Linley and de- 
sired to make her his wife. He 
became determined when he saw 
in her clear eyes the evidence of her 
genuine and unrestrained admira- 
tion. But there was mingled even 
then in his feelings a thought which 
had some selfishness and some 
generosity in it—the thought that 
it would be well to marry a penni- 
less girl who must know that she 
owed all to him. He was well 
satisfied thus far. Every day he 
said to himself that he was more 
satisfied. He congratulated him- 
self upon his choice. He never 
thought so clever and sprightly a 
gitl could prove to be so docile. 
He had always been afraid of wo- 
men’s tempers; and here was a 
woman who seemed to have no 
such thing as a temper. He was 
conscious, too, of his own defects 
—his lack of force of character and 
of high purpose, his sensuous love 
of ease, the indolence of even his 
better qualities. He did not want 
a stupid woman who had not sense 
enough to find out these defects. 
Concealment or hypocrisy would 
be an intolerable constraint to 
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him. He wanted a tolerant, hu- 
man, genial woman, who should 
know all about his defects, and yet 
be the same to him. Roche Valen- 
tine knew all about him and his 
faults, and yet was unchanged to 
him. He believed he had found 
in Linley a wife who could show a 
love like in grain to that robust 
friendship. 

And Linley? Well, she went 
her own way, occupied herself as 
she pleased, was absolute mistress 
of a great part of her time, and of 
more money than she had ever ex- 
pected to see; and she assumed 
that this was a perfectly happy 
married condition. It was not what 
she had expected ; but was it not 
probably a much better reality than 
the feverish dreams which poetry 
and romance called love? Could 
any woman admire her husband 
more and be fonder of him? Could 
any husband be kinder? Could 
any life be more free and happy? 
Surely not. If Mr. Rochford had 
certain failings, did she not well 
knowherown defects ? Was it to be 
supposed that a perfect man—did 
such a man live—would care to 
marry her? No; nothing could 
be happier than her life. It was so 
easy and happy that she wondered 
there was so much anticipatory 
alarm and anxiety and doubt about 
marriage. 

Thus she sometimes thought to 
herself as she rambled by the sea, 
and wondered whether the land of 
romance did not lie, perhaps, some- 
where beyond the track which the 
sunlight made upon the waters. 
Sometimes when she slept at night 
she dreamed of the Rhine, and the 
quiet life of patient usefulness she 
led on its banks; and she started 
from sleep into wakefulness with 
the mere shock of finding that in 
her dream she was glad to be back 
there again. 

Meanwhile Linley began to dis- 
cover that in assuming the guard- 
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ianship of little Sinda she had got 
the proverbial wolf by the ears. 
She found it difficult and perplex- 
ing to hold on, and she could not 
well let go. She had brought the 
girl home with her under the 
promptings ofa sudden and kindly 
impulse, and because she thought 
she could do something in the way 
of propitiation to the immortal gods 
that they might not punish her for 
her too great happiness. Then the 
words of Mr. Tuxham piqued her, 
and she was anxious to prove that 
her impulse was not a mere ephe- 
meral caprice, and that she really 
could and would persevere in res- 
cuing and educating the pretty lit- 
tle castaway. Nor did she in the 
least repent of her purpose, even 
as the days went on, and no father, 
brother, or other natural protector 
of the girl made his appearance. 
But it was hard to know what to 
do with Sinda. She was quick 
enough at learning to read and 
write and play the piano, and she 
shook off grammatical errors and 
defects of pronunciation with won- 
derful rapidity. Linley herself 
taught her for so many hours a day. 
But as to learning how to sew, or 
add up figures, or do anything use- 
ful of that kind, the girl simply 
would not or could not accomplish 
it. Then she quarrelled with the 
maids, for whom she professed 
openly the most utter contempt, 
and who despised her as a little 
beggar girl; and she showed, as 
Mr. Tuxham had remarked, an in- 
auspicious partiality for the society 
of the grooms and the gardener’s 
lads. She was put to a village 
school for a few days, but she was 
very soon returned on Mrs. Roch- 
ford’s hands, for the girls, she said, 
insulted her—as they very probably 
did—and she had endeavoured to 
take summary vengeance with a 
pair of scissors. On the whole, it 
was clear to every eye that if she 
were suddenly thrust out upon the 
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world she would go to destruction, 
and Linley would not do anything 
of the kind. The least hint of her 
being sent away reduced Sinda to 
passionate tears, entreaties, and 
submission ; and Linley was easily 
melted. Sinda seemed all devoted 
to her; clung to her with the tena- 
cious homage of a spaniel, and de- 
precated her anger as the spaniel 
does, by the abject pathos of gro- 
velling at her feet. 

Linley found it very hard to im- 
press on Sinda any notion of the 
beauty of truth. The girl was at 
first a shocking little liar. She was 
intensely vain. She delighted to 
steal into Linley’s bedroom when 
no one was there, and put on any 
of her benefactress’s clothes or or- 
naments that she could find, and 
gaze at herself in the looking-glass. 
Linley found her thus engaged 
once or twice, and, unluckily per- 
haps, was too much amused to be 
very angry. Sinda, with a remark- 
ably quick instinct, divined, per- 
haps before anybody else in the 
house did, the slightly whimsical 
and humorous side of Mrs. Roch- 
ford’s character ; the hidden drol- 
lery and thoroughly good-natured 
turn for satire that as yet had not 
come fully into play ; and she knew 
how anger could be averted by 
provoking a smile. In truth, Lin- 
ley was already beginning to be 
conscious that her life, whatever its 
compensations and its promise, 
was rather more lonely than she 
had expected it to be; and she 
was sometimes willing enough to 
be amused by the odd ways of 
the child. 

Sometimes she saw in Sinda a 
thoughtless cruelty which was not 
excusable in any years beyond 
those of ignorant infancy—a plea- 
sure in annoying birds and cats, 
and so forth. Now Linley’s whole 
frame thrilled through with sensi- 
tive horror at the bare idea of 
cruelty. She shrank from physi- 
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cal pain herself, and shuddered 
at the idea of its malicious in- 
fliction on other creatures. So she 
was seriously angry with Sinda one 
day, and talked to her so eloquent- 
ly that she really believed she had 
reached the girl’s feelings. As a 
final appeal to her generous emo- 
tions—for Linley had immense 
faith in the generous emotions of 
human beings—she said : 

‘You know, Sinda, that you 
ought to be very careful not to 
give pain ; for nobody here would 
give you pain. Some very good 
people have told me that I ought 
to have you whipped when you do 
wrong ; but I would not have you 
hurt. You ought not to hurt any 
other creature.’ 

‘But you may whip me, if you 
like,’ pleaded Sinda quite earnest- 
ly. ‘ Nobody else shall; but you 
may. I'd rather you whipped me 
every day than send me away. I 
don’t mind the pain a bit ; and I’ll 
not cry—unless you like me to. 
Would you like to whip me? Oh, 
do—do ! 

She laid her hand on Linley’sarm, 
and looked up to her with such a 
sincere expression of a wish to be 
whipped if it would give Linley 
any pleasure, that our heroine be- 
came impressed with a sense of ab- 
surdity, and could hardly keep 
from laughing. 

‘ Well, Sinda,’ she said, ‘I want 
you to be kind and good without 
punishment ; and you won’t hurt 
animals any more, will you? And 
now run out into the lawn and wait 
for me there.’ 

* The child means no harm,’ she 
said to herself ; ‘and I must only 
wait until better and clearer ideas 
come to her. There is good in 
her, and it will come out. It’s 
of no use mere preaching; and 
I am not good at that sort of thing. 
The poor girl evidently thought it 
ought to be as much of an amuse- 
ment to me to punish her as to her 
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to annoy the cat and the peacock. 
Sermons are thrown away. Time 
and example will teach her bet- 
ter.’ 

So it came to this, that Sinda 
was a good deal more in Linley’s 
company than Linley had at firstin- 
tended. She could not be left to 
quarrel with the maids or to romp 
with the grooms. Linley bore her 
burden cheerfully, but the difficulty 
was to know what to do with the 
girl now that they were about to go 
to town. 

‘What am I to do with my little 
Old Girl of the Sea, Louis ?’ Linley 
said one day to her husband as 
they sat at luncheon alone. 

‘That little thing? Anything 
you like, love, only don’t bring her 
to town.’ 

‘Not to town?’ Linley asked in 
a half-plaintive voice, having had a 
faint shadow of a hope that she 
might be allowed to take Sinda to 
London, where she might be bet- 
ter taught and trained, and would 
be less liable to quarrels and other 
evil influences than in Dripdean- 
ham, where her antecedents were 
only too well known. 

‘No, dear; oh, no. What could 
we do with her in town ? 

‘But what is to be done with 
her here when we are away? She 
doesn’t get on very well with any- 
body.’ 

‘ Well, then, let her get off.’ 

*I know you don’t mean that.’ 

‘Send her to school somewhere. 
Or let her stay here and fight it out 
as best she can.’ 

‘I feel quite unhappy about her.’ 

‘Unhappy about Aer? Linley, 
my love, you talk rather nonsensi- 
cally. As long as she has enough 
to eat and drink and wear, what 
do you think she cares? As for 
quarrelling, I fancy she can take 
pretty good care of herself. You 
needn’t trouble.’ 

‘ It seems to me as if I had taken 
on myself the whole responsibility 
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of the girl’s future,’ Linley said with 
a sigh. ‘It weighs on me in a way 
that I can’t explain.’ 

‘ Dear child, don’t try to explain 
it. I daresay the urchin will get on 
in life well enough for that sort of 
girl. You may put out of your head 
any notion that you or anybody 
else could control her future. 
When you have seen a little more 
of the world, Linley, you will be rid 
of the notion that you can remould 
a human character.’ 

‘Please, Louis, don’t make me 
despondent and faint-hearted too 
soon.’ 

*I only want you to see the 
truth, dear.’ 

‘You didn’t like my taking that 
girl from the first,’ said Linley, 
not angrily or in complaint, but 
gently and almost in a penitent 
tone. ‘I know you didn’t think it 
wise and sensible ; and I suppose 
I ought to have followed your 
thought, though you didn’t say so. 
I almost wish I had now, Louis. 
But it seemed hard and cruel to 
desert the poor thing—I mean cruel 
of me, having once taken her up; 
and I so wish always to do some 
good ” 

‘ My dear Linley, do all the good 
you can; amuse yourself in any 
philanthropic ways you like. Keep 
the girl as long as you please—here 
in the country, I mean. I will never 
interfere with any of your projects ; 
and when she is a little more grown, 
or you are fairly tired of her, we can 
get her a situation somewhere, or 
she will marry somebody. Things 
will all come right enough ; and at 
the very worst you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
acted from a kindly motive.’ 

‘ You are very good,’ said Linley ; 
‘and I don’t by any means despair 
yet, Louis. That girl has a good 
heart.’ 

*I daresay,’ said Rochford care- 
lessly. ‘I doubt if there are many 
really bad hearts in the world. Did 
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they say that the piano and the pic- 
tures had come all right ? 

‘Quite right. Then, Louis, you 
think we can’t take Sinda to town?’ 

‘No, dear; by no means. We 
hear quite enough of her in the 
country, Linley. I want you to be 
perfectly free in indulging all your 
whims, Linley, but you know, dear, 
the worst thing about whims of any 
kind is that they are apt to come 
up rather often in one’s conversa- 
tion ; and the effect is not exactly 
amusing.’ 

There was a certain decisiveness 
in Mr. Rochford’s easy tone which 
Linley could not fail to understand. 
Indeed, in every way that gentle- 
man made it gently perceptible to 
those around him that he would not 
endure being bored. Hisownmaxim 
was, that it saved trouble and vex- 
ation to all parties if from the first 
one showed that he was determined 
not to be bored. ‘Then people let 
him alone, and thereby all occasion 
for rudeness or clash of temper was 
saved. His pretty young wife had 
not been a week at home with him 
when she learned that she must not 
bore him any more than anybody 
else. 

‘My master will indulge me in 
all my fads, and pay whatever they 
cost,’ she said to herself, ‘ but he 
must not hear too much about them. 
Well, he is in the right. That is 
quite fair. I must do my part by 
amusing my master.’ 

So she put all serious thoughts 
away for the hour, and set herself 
to amuse her master, which she did, 
we regret to say, bysatirising people 
and saying pleasant little ill-natur- 
ed things. Mr. Rochford laughed 
several times, and she had her re- 
ward, although she thought of Mr. 
Valentine’s warning words mean- 
while, and wondered whether this 
was really all she was destined to 
do for her husband. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
UNCLE ROCHE. 


THEwife and family whom Roche 
Valentine had spoken of as already 
provided for him, he had establish- 
ed in a little cottage in one of the 
northern suburbs of London. Their 
story is easilytold. Roche’s younger 
brother, to whom he was very much 
attached in their early days, seemed 
at first to have inherited a genius 
for spending money which had he- 
longed to many of his predecessors 
in the times when the old family of 
the Valentines had plenty of money 
to spend. Midway in a foolish 
career he fell in love with a pretty 
gitl who had no money, but had 
heart and intelligence, and who lov- 
ed him. He married her, to the 
anger ofall his friends, and with the 
warm approval of Roche. He went 
to the barwith Roche’s help. Roche 
and he had the same chambers ; 
he withdrew from all society, devot- 
ed himself to his wife, his young 
children, his career. Everything 
looked bright, when suddenly fate 
interposed and bade him begone. 
‘Roche, you'll take care of her,’ 
were his last words to the brother 
in whom he still had the boyish 
faith, unconquered by hard facts, 
that Roche could do anything. 

Roche could at least do that. 
He settled the widow and her chil- 
dren—two boys and one little girl 
—in a cottage, as has been said, 
and he took the family under his 
charge. His brother had insured 
his life, and Roche invested the 
sum —it was not much —and 
squeezed his own income shrewdly 
to help it out, without allowing the 
widow to know half what he did for 
her. Whenever he had an evening 
disengaged, he went out to the cot- 
tage to keep things in order for her, 
and to teach the elder boy the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek, in order 
to qualify him for the University of 
London, Oxford or Cambridge being 
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clearly out of the question. Thus it 
befell that one evening, immediate- 
ly after Valentine’s return from 
Dripdeanham, his sister-in-law and 
her children were expecting a visit 
from ‘ Uncle Roche.’ Three years 
had gone by since his brother's 
death, and Annie Valentine, the 
widow, though not wearing ‘ weeds,’ 
had the mourning in her dress 
as well as her face. She was ra- 
ther a tall woman, with an intelli- 
gent countenance and a sympa- 
thetic manner. The purple light 
of youth had been prematurely ex- 
tinguished for her, and she seemed 
already to have approached middle 
age. She had a fine figure, stately 
and firm, and an expression, if 
there might be such a thing, of 
cheerful sadness. Between her 
and her brother-in-law a natural 
affection and confidence had gradu- 
ally sprung up. 

Mrs. Valentine stood in the 
front garden of the house (a little 
enclosure about the size of a table- 
cloth), with her two boys, aged re- 
spectively twelve and ten, and a 
toddling lassie of five. It was a fine 
sunny evening of early summer, 
and the leaves of the trees were 
already deepening in tint from their 
most delicate green. The house 
stood in a little road or lane just 
off the highway. The lane had 
been one of the delicious walks 
which are peculiar to English 
country life ; but the growth of the 
suburbs and the nearness of the 
railway station had given it up al- 
ready to little villas and cottages, 
with stucco walls, and doors en- 
lightened with squares of coloured 
glass, and cypresses in the front 
gardens. 

‘Uncle Roche ! the elder boy 
shouted, and scampered out of the 
garden and down the road. 

‘Uncle Roche ! the other shrilly 
echoed, and ran after through the 
dust, making such vigorous move- 
ments that to those who looked 
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after him the soles of his sturdy 
boots seemed to rise almost as 
high as his head at every plunge. 

Uncle Roche presently appear- 
ed, ploughing through the dusty 
road, with one boy held by each 
hand. He greeted his sister-in- 
law affectionately, and then lifted 
the little girl high in air, straight 
above his head at arms’ length, 
and suddenly brought her down 
out of breath, puffing, and eagerly 
imploring him to do it again. 

‘Uncle Roche, I have three 
chapters of Sallust for you, and a 
Greek exercise !’ the elder boy ex- 
claimed. 

‘And I know all my geography,’ 
screamed the younger. 

‘Poor Uncle Roche!’ said the 
pitying mother. ‘ Now, my dears, 
do let your uncle alone, or he'll 
never come here any more; for 
each boy, with a noble disregard 
for anybody’s interest but his own, 
was endeavouring to drag Uncle 
Roche the particular way he would 
have him to go. 

Uncle Roche, however, let the 
boys hang on and pull as they 
liked, while he paced up and down 
the garden talking with Mrs. Valen- 
tine, so that they trailed along with 
him like seaweed to the side of a 
boat. The little girl trotted beside 
her mamma. A passer-by would 
probably have thought it a very 
charming picture of married love 
and domestic happiness—this ra- 
ther melancholy meeting of a 
widowed wife and a lonely pur- 
poseless bachelor. 

‘Stayed at Dripdeanham longer 
than I intended to, Annie,’ Roche 
explained. ‘ Rochford wanted some 
help in putting things to rights. I 
was longing to see you all. 

‘ All your life, Roche, seems to 
go in looking after us and looking 
after him.’ 

‘How could a fellow’s life go 
better, girl, than in looking after 
his sister and his friend ?” 
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* Shall we never be able to take 
care of ourselves and release you ?” 

‘I hope not. I like taking care 
of people ; it makes one feel such 
a superior being. But, Mrs. Annie, 
are we not to have any tea? I 
should like a river of tea.’ 

‘A river of tea?’ the little girl 
asked with wondering eyes. 

*Yes, little Annie. Did you 
never hear of the river of tea that 
flowed between banks of bread- 
and-butter covered with strawberry 
jam; and the river rolled over 
rocks of sugar and melted them, 
and a shower of milk came instead 
of rain, and fell into the river of 
tea; and when the river reached 
the giant’s country, the giant came 
out of his castle and drank it all 
up—did you never hear that story, 
Annie?’ 

* No, Uncle Roche, said the pre- 
ternaturally grave little blue-eyed 
maid. ‘Tell me the story.’ 

*T'll tell you all the story after 
tea. Just now I'm going to show 
you what the giant did.’ 

‘Did the giant eat all the bread 
and jam ?’ asked the younger boy, 
with quickening interest, as he dis- 
covered a sort of allegorical mean- 
ing in the fable. 

‘No, I don’t think he did. I 
rather think—but mind, Fred, I 
only say I rather think—that the 
giant gave the bread and jam to 
be eaten by two little giants and a 
very little giantess who happened 
to be with him at the time.’ 

Fred seemed relieved and grati- 
fied at this liberal and proper ar- 
rangement on the part of the ma- 
ture giant. Annie’s intellect was 
hardly yet up to the mark of the 
allegorical and personal applica- 
tion. Arthur, the elder boy, was 
not sorry that the explanation had 
been elicited, but did not con- 
ceive that the dignity of a student 
of Sallust would allow of any in- 
terest either in mythological giants 
or in real strawberry jam. 
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The whole group then entered 
the house. It was a pretty little cot- 
tage, furnished with a very graceful 
and almost artistic simplicity. If 
compared with its near neighbours, 
it would have seemed poor and 
bare perhaps, for in the small sub- 
urban houses of London the occu- 
piers seem to make it their busi- 
ness and their pride to cram up 
every little room with as many 
tables, chairs, mirrors, ottomans, 
footstools, curtains, screens, furni- 
ture pictures, and furniture books, 
as the dimensions of floor and walls 
will allow. This done to present 
satisfaction, the windows are then 
darkened with boxes of ferns and 
pots of flowers, until the whole 
concern resembles a Strasburg 
goose—stuffed, stifling, and dark- 
ling. Mrs. Valentine’s cottage 
suggested, above all things, physi- 
cal health and intellectual bright- 
ness. There was an air of simple 
and pure reality about it which 
suited the woman who occupied 
it. 

It had come to be a sort of 
routine in the little household, 
that while tea was being prepared 
Master Arthur’s classical lessons 
should have precedence of every- 
thing else. Accordingly Valentine 
disposed himself in a chair near 
the open window, and Arthur 
brought his books, and they plung- 
ed first into the Greek verbs and 
then into Sallust. 

Arthur read out atthe top of his 
voice some pictures of the wicked 
Catiline from the school edition in 
which he studied : ‘ For the mind 
impure, hostile to gods and men, 
neither by watchings nor by rests 
could be quieted, so conscience 
disturbed his excited mind. There- 
fore his colour bloodless, his eyes 
foul, his walk now quick, now slow; 
frenzy was in his face,’ &c. 

Arthur suddenly stopped and 
looked up inquiringly at his tutor. 

‘What a very wicked man, 
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Uncle Roche! I wonder if there 
are any men so wicked now?” 

‘Well, Arthur, if there are, I 
don’t think they show their wicked- 
ness quite so plainly in their face 
and their walk and all the rest of 
it as Catiline seems to have done. 
Don’t you think it was very foolish 
of Catiline as a conspirator to go 
staggering along in this absurd sort 
of way, letting everybody see what 
a terrible villain he must have 
been ?” 

‘I wouldn’t go on so if I was 
he,’ exclaimed Arthur. 

‘ But, Arthur, you wouldn’t be a 
wicked man like that? Fred re- 
monstrated. 

‘If I was, I wouldn’t let every- 
body know it like that.’ 

‘Some people now think that 
perhaps he was not such a very 
wicked man, Arthur,’ Valentine 
said. 

‘Oh, do they, Uncle Roche? 
But it’s all down here, you know.’ 

‘Yes, Arthur, but perhaps he 
had enemies, you know—people 
who didn’t like him. You see, if he 
was such a very bad man, plotting 
to kill all the good men like Ci- 
cero, and to take their money, it 
seems strange that he shouldn’t 
take a little more pains to hide it.’ 

‘So it does,’ Arthur said thought- 
fully. ‘ But Sallust says it here.’ 

‘Perhaps Sallust made amistake. 
When people don’t agree in poli- 
tics, even now, Arthur, they are apt 
to think each other very wicked 
and to call hard names. But we'll 
get on with the book, and we'll see 
more about it.’ 

‘ Roche,’ interposed Annie, paus- 
ing, teapot in hand, as she was mak- 
ing the tea, ‘ what terrible lessons 
of unbelief are these you are teach- 
ing my boy? 

‘Can't begin too soon, Annie, 
with the grand principles of his- 
torical scepticism. Half the evils 
in the world have come from the 
stupidity of blindly believing every 
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one his own side of history. Al- 
ways accustom yourself to ques- 
tion the accepted tradition. Don’t 
be afraid of the conventional. A 
bold question in time may some- 
times save the lives of the best 
men in two armies, or the comfort 
of a generation. I am bringing 
up Arthur on the grand principle 
of eyes open and study for your- 
self.’ 

When the lessons were all done 
and the tea was over, and while the 
sunlight still lingered, Roche and 
the children went gardening in the 
ground at the back of the cottage. 
They watered flowers, put in new 
plants, snipped away decaying 
leaves, nailed up falling vine-stems, 
dug out hopeless roots, mended 
palings. Roche was now high up 
on a ladder, now in the branches 
of a tree, and now seated com- 
placently astride a wall. Wherever 
he went, he generally managed to 
pull the two boys after him. As he 
sat on the top of a wall some eight 
or ten feet high, his eye caught 
sight of a creeper which had got 
itself partly imbedded in a little 
cleft of the wall, and was likely to 
be squeezed and cramped there. 

‘Run along the wall, Arthur, 
he said ; ‘ lift that creeper out and 
come back.’ 

The boy tripped along the nar- 
row ridge as deftly as a _ rope- 
dancer, settled the creeper, turned 
round, and ran back again as ifhe 
had been walking on the broad 
earth. 

Annie, who was seated below 
with the little girl, looked up 
breathless, but did not speak. 
Valentine threw himself lightly off 
his wall, dropped to the ground as 
easily as if he had floated, and 
went up to her. 

‘ Part of my principles of tuition, 
Annie,’ he said. ‘I’m glad you 
had the courage not to raise an 
alarm. My boys shall have no 
such things as nerves. There isn’t 
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any greater difficulty in walking 
along a strip of nine inches 
breadth at the height of eight feet 
from the ground ‘than in walking 
between these two flower-beds, if 
one hadn’t nerves. I suffered 
dreadfully from that sort of thing, 
and I shall never quite get over it. 
I have only conquered my nerves 
so far as not to expose my feelings 
and to do everything in spite of 
them, but the feelings are there all 
the same. Arthur and Fred have 
already about as much knowledge 
of what nerves are as a kitten or a 
goat.’ 

Annie looked resigned although 
a mother, for she had great faith 
in Valentine ; but she could have 
wished, perhaps, for an order of 
things in which it would not be 
necessary that boys should climb 
or run along the tops of high walls. 

‘ Now then, Arthur, jump down,’ 
said Valentine, standing with ap- 
parent carelessness beneath him. 
Master Arthur jumped without a 
second’s hesitation. Roche caught 
him under the arms as he descend- 
ed, and swung him lightly and 
safely to the ground. 

When they returned to the house, 
Roche played the piano and sang 
comic songs for the children, and 
told little Annie some superb 
stories of giants and ogres. Little 
Annie then was conveyed to her 
crib by her mother, and Roche 
talked to the boys, who were 
allowed to stay up to a later hour. 
The evening passed quietly and 
happily away. Annie the elder 
came down after having seen Annie 
the younger to bed, and she too 
played and sang—sang ballads in 
a low sweet tone, almost like a 
recitative, that blended deliciously 
with the soft summer air, the per- 
fume of roses and mignonette and 
sweetbrier floating in through the 
open windows and the deepening 
twilight. Roche sat silent and en- 
joyed the quiet, the music, the 
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hour. Then the boys too bade him 
good-night, and were taken away 
by their mother. 

Roche Valentine was left alone 
for ashort time. He leaned out of 
the window and dreamily watched 
the stars that began to sparkle in 
the pale violet of the sky. The 
moment active motion ceased with 
Valentine, he fell at once into 
dreamland. After a while he went 
to the piano again and played some 
soft, low, and melancholy notes— 
so slow and faint that they were 
only the accompaniment of his 
vaguely wandering thoughts. The 
room was growing dark, and his 
soul had floated so far away into 
the blue ether of the ideal that he 
almost started when the voice of 
his sister-in-law sounded in the 
room and recalled him to reality. 

* Now, Roche, I want to talk to 
you; and | hadn’t a chance all 
night. Come away from that piano 
and turn round.’ 

‘Round it is! Behold me. Now 
then, talk away, my dear. Would 
you like your lamp lighted ? 

‘No; let us have the twilight 
just for a few moments. I want 
to put you to the question, Roche.’ 

Roche formally buried his hands 
in his pockets, assumed an air of 
profound attentiveness, and mur- 
mured, ‘ Had I three ears I’d hear 
thee !’ 

‘Tell me, Roche, what is the 
matter with you ?’ 

‘Matter, Mrs. Annie? Nothing 
at all.’ 

‘Oh, yes, there is. Don’t I see 
it? Can [help watching you? Who 
has the same interest in you that I 
have?’ 

‘True enough, dear,’ he said 
kindly, and taking one hand from 
his pocket to touch her hand. ‘I 
always feel that I have some motive 
in living while you and the boys 
are to the fore.’ 

‘We owe you all—’ 

‘You owe me nothing, Annie ; 
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on the contrary, don’t I tell you 
that any pleasure I have in exist- 
ence, or motive in wishing it to be 
prolonged, is entirely because I have 
you to take care of? But now, 
like a good woman, don’t let us 
have any more of that. If you will 
question, question ; if you will take 
interest, take interest; but none 
of your gratitude or stuff of that 
sort. Whatever you do, Annie, 
don’t rouse my temper. Beware of 
the British lion.’ 

*I don’t believe you were ever 
out of temper in your life.’ 

‘That’s all you know about it 
yet! Beware.’ 

* You want to turn me away from 
my inquisitions, Roche, but you 
can’t succeed. You had better 
meet the trial at once—’ 

‘Face the music, as one of my 
American friends says,’ Roche in- 
terjected. 

‘I don’t understand the meta- 
phor, but no matter. Tell me what 
has gone wrong with you lately. 
Do tell me, Roche.’ 

‘Indeed, my dear, nothing has 
gone wrong with me. You know 
yourself that there’s nothing, or 
next to nothing, to go wrong. Here 
am I in perfect health—feel that 
biceps! I am of sane mind; my 
pulse as thine doth temperately 
keep time! I don’t owe any man 
anything. I have no care of wedded 
strife. I have given up authorship, 
and therefore can’t have to writhe 
under disparaging criticism, and 
can always tell myself of the won- 
derful things I might have done if 
I had only tried. What could go 
wrong with me? 

‘Perhaps nothing is positively 
wrong; but I often think that life 
must seem blank and dull to you, 
and perhaps something has made 
you feel this lately.’ 

He shock his head. 

‘ Nothing of the sort,’ he said. 
‘Ofcourse you mean love and mar- 
riage, and all that sort of thing ; you 
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women please yourselves by ima- 
gining that all our troubles and 
joys must come from you. There 
isn’t a woman in_ the world, dear, 
that I would marry. There isn’ta 
woman in the world, except your- 
self, I would sacrifice an evening’s 
read or ramble for. Come, will that 
answer your questions beforehand?’ 

‘Well, yes—to some extent ; and 
I am glad to hear it, Roche, and 
sorry too. I am glad, because it 
would be such a painful thing if I 
thought that you remained unmar- 
ried because of any supposed obli- 
gation to usx—’ 

‘Absurd !’ Roche said. ‘ My dear 
Annie, you ought to know by this 
time that [ am the creature of 
egotistic impulse. I never could 
think of any obligations. IfI had 
had any longing for matrimony, 
you may be sure I would have 
gratified it long ago. I am no 
philanthropist ; I am all self. I 
look after you and the children 
only because I like it and it gives 
me occupation.’ 

‘Still I am sorry. I told you 
why I was glad, didn’t 1? Now I 
am sorry that your youth should 
be passing away without any love 
in it. Such a pity—you who could 
be so happy, and who could make 
a woman so happy ” 

‘Well,’ Valentine said slowly, 
and with an appearance of profound 
consideration, ‘ you are a sensible 
woman, Annie, and if you really 
think I ought to marry somebody, 
I'll do it. No one could know 
better than you what would be like- 
ly to make me happy. I'll leave it 
all in your hands. You choose the 
woman and make the proposal, and 
all that. I make no stipulations 
as to beauty or manners—even the 
conventional number of eyes and 
limbs ; I trust wholly to you. En- 
gage the woman first, and then the 
clergyman, send me a telegram fix- 
ing the day and hour, and I’m there. 
Now then ? 
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‘What nonsense! Well, it isn’t 
that then that troubles you. Has it 
anything to do with Mr. Rochford? 
I think it has.’ 

Valentine pulled his beard once 
or twice, then got up from his chair 
and took his position by the chim- 
neypiece. 

‘Look here, Annie; I'll speak 
out as frankly as if I were in the 
confessional, and you'll see how 
little, after all, you will come to 
know. But you shall know as much 
as I do myself, dear. Well, then, 
I think I am a little concerned 
about Louis Rochford. Why, I 
can hardly explain or even guess.’ 

‘He hasn’t changed at all—to 
you ? 

‘To me, Annie? Oh, no; no- 
thing of the kind. Men don't 
change in antediluvian friendships 
like ours ; but I do think I seea 
growing alteration—a sort of—I 
don’t like to say the word, but, 
confound it! it must come out— 
a sort of degeneracy in his charac- 
ter setting in. Of course he was 
always indolent, and that ; but now 
it seems almost impossible to get 
him to shake off his indolence. If 
things go on as they are doing, I 
foresee a time when he will have 
no power over himself but just to 
indulge himself as he likes.’ 

‘Roche, I always thought Mr. 
Rochford a profoundly selfish man 
—always.’ 

‘But, Annie, you don’t know 
him, and how could you think any- 
thing at all about it? Now, please 
don’t tell me anything about the 
instincts and intuitions of woman, 
for you know I don’t believe in 
such nonsense any more than— 
well, than you do yourself.’ 

‘I studied Mr. Rochford only 
through your own descriptions, 
which were always, of course, col- 
oured by your friendship. But even 
in these, Roche, I read ofa selfish 
nature, a man all egotism.’ 

‘Then my descriptions must 
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have been very badly done, Annie ; 
and anyhow selfishness and ego- 
tism are very different things, my 
dear. FE it at present I confess that 
Louis Rochford does seem to me 
to be degenerating.’ 

‘You have not told me anything 
yet about his wife, and you might 
have supposed that I am very cu- 
rious to know.’ 

‘You see, Annie, Iam not much 
of a judge of women, and I might 
give you a wrong impression ; and 
then perhaps I am prejudiced, for 
I think it was a stupid thing of 
Rochford to get married at his 
time of life.’ 

‘His time of life? Why, he is 
not so much older than you, is 
he?’ 

‘Three or four years, but that’s 
too old. After thirty a man’s ha- 
bits are fixed. I am nearly six-and- 
thirty. Rochford’s wife is a mere 
child compared with him.’ 

‘ How old is she, Roche? Make 
a guess.’ 

‘IT hardly know. One or two and 
twenty perhaps.’ 

‘Is she pretty?” 

‘Very.’ 

*Is she clever?” 

* Very clever, I think, 

‘Is she fond of him?’ 

‘She seems very fond of him.’ 

* Then, Roche, what is there to 
alarm you in all that ?’ 

‘She is very young, and he isn’t. 
She knows nothing about him yet, 
and she doesn’t seem, so far, to 
have any influence over him, or to 
try to have any.’ 

‘My dear Roche, what influence 
could a girl of that age have over a 
man like him?’ 

‘That's just the thing I don’t 
like in the whole affair. Rochford 
married her out of a whim, think- 
ing he had got a pretty little toy to 
play with, and then put away on 
the shelf until he wanted it again. 
Now, I don’t think this girl is going 
tO turn out a mere toy. I think 
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she has talent and character, and 
is likely to have a good deal of the 
contemptuous and scornful about 
it. Rochford teaches her to make 
fun of other people’s ways and 
weaknesses ; see if she doesn’t have 
a quick eye to find out his own.’ 

‘But, Roche, my dear, you talk 
like a boy, or like a man who never 
had a wife. Every woman finds 
out her husband’s weaknesses just 
as he does hers, but she doesn’t 
love him a bit the less. Women 
don’t love men, dear, for being 
blameless ; they love them because 
—well, because they love them.’ 

*Yes, but how does this little 
thing know whether she loves him 
or not? I tell you, Annie’-—and he 
now spoke with even more than his 
habitual energy—‘ I don’t think this 
pair of people will get on. I wish 
to heaven he had married a pretty 
doll, or a matured woman of de- 
veloped character and experience. 
I know all Louis Rochford’s de- 
fects, and they don’t change me to 
him. He’s just the sort of man not 
to do with a wife; but if he would 
marry, he ought either to have had 
a feeble-minded innocent, who 
would have passed her whole exist- 
ence on her knees before him in 
admiration, or a woman of strength 
and judgment who could have ruled 
him.’ 

‘If this young woman be really 
good and clever, you can’t tell what 
influence she may come to have 
over him in time.’ 

‘I don’t see it, somehow. She 
is satirical and whimsical, and, I 
daresay, self-conceited.’ 

‘You don’t much like her, 
Roche ?” 

‘ Well, you see, I am concerned 
about him rather than about her. 
I doubt if she has found her true 
place in life. I doubt if they won’t 
spoil each other.’ 

‘ Do people like her at Dripdean- 
ham ? 

‘Tom Tuxham advises her, scolds 
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her, and thinks her an angel of light. 
The Platts like her, and they'll never 
know whether she laughs at them 
or not. The Dripdeanham block- 
heads don’t know what to make of 
her, because she goes about there 
half the day, taking long rambles on 
the strand and the hills, and because 
she has taken a little dark-eyed rag- 
amuffin of a girl and is bringing her 
up to be a lady.’ 

‘What a kind thing! but how 
odd for a woman only just married !’ 
said Annie, wondering much inter- 
nally why Mrs. Rochford did not 
at least wait a little to see whether 
she was not to have children of her 
own to take care of. 

* Most things that she does seem 
exactly that—kind and odd; and 
that is just why I don’t feel sure 
about the way in which the affair 
will turn out. Perhaps I am a 
gloomy prophet of unnecessary evil ; 
perhaps it is all because I have an 
idea that Rochford isn’t the sort of 
man to have a wife; or, Heaven 
knows, perhaps it’s all because I 
should like him better without a 
wife. Anyhow, Annie, I’ve made 
a clean breast of my troubles to 
you. You know all now that Ido; 
it generally comes to that in the 
end.’ 

‘My mind is greatly relieved,’ 
said Annie, ‘as you are not per- 
sonally concerned. But I think 
you look at things quite too gloom- 
ily ; and, Roche, I rather like this 
young wife as you have pictured 
her.’ 

‘I must be a marvellous portrait 
painter then, for I find that I gene- 
rally manage to convey the very 
opposite idea to that which I have 
in my mind. Yet I don’t dislike 
this second Mrs. Rochford, Annie. 
No, I think I try to dislike her, but 
I don’t quite succeed. At least, I 
dislike her only because Louis 
Rochford has been silly enough to 
marry her.’ 

‘Roche, I never could under- 
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stand your admiration for Mr. 
Rochford.’ 

‘But, Annie, I don’t admire him ; 
I can’t admire him. I have only 
a friendship, an affection for him ; 
some sense of old companionship, 
something brotherly. I think we 
must have been foster-brothers ; at 
least we ought to have been, his 
mother so loved us both, and we 
were always together. When we 
were at school and at college, I 
thought he was the cleverest fellow 
in all the world, and I believe he 
thought the same of me. Do you 
remember the story of the Irish 
gentleman running up to somebody 
whom he mistook for a friend, and 
who mistook him, and then falling 
back with the apology, “I thought 
it was you and you thought it was 
me, and, faix, it was neither of us” ? 
Well, I thought Rochford was des- 
tined to turn out something won- 
derful, and perhaps he thought it 
was me, and, faix, it was neither of 
us.” 

Roche Valentine’s voice had a 
peculiar vibration, a tremble in it, 
which gave a pathetic quality some- 
times to its most careless tones, and 
expressed to a listener of any intelli- 
gence the emotion which Valentine 
did not put into words or manner. 
His listener now read a story of 
disappointment double and deep 
in the tone which told his jocular 
anecdote. The dusk of evening 
had quite gathered by this time, 
and silence fell for a while on the 
pair. Perhaps the silence and the 
darkness were the truer conductors 
for the sympathy which the widow- 
ed woman gave to the brother of 
her lost husband, the more than 
brother of her heart. Neither spoke 
of that subject any more. 

Then the lamp was lighted by the 
one servant whom Mrs. Valentine 
kept, and Annie went to’ work at 
some sewing, which seldom was 
long absent from her hand, and 
Valentine plunged into calculations 
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about expenses, payments, repairs, 
improvements, what he must get 
the landlord to do, what roots and 
flowers he must bring from town, 
whether anything better could be 
done in the way of investing 
Annie’s little money, when they 
might be thinking of sending the 
elder boy to University College 
school, and a whole host of little 
details, only interesting to the 
widow and the brother who made 
all her cares his own. Many a man 
of higher nature and wider benevo- 
lence than Roche Valentine would 
have found it impossible to throw 
his soul into all these little matters. 
But Nature had endowed Valentine 
with a peculiarity of temperament 
which made the affairs of other 
people always more interesting to 
him than his own. He was a 
model of prudence, care, caution, 
and energy for his brother’s widow; 
he was half consumed with anxiety 
about his friend’s future; he had 
allowed his own youth to drift away 
purposeless, and was now permit- 
ting his manhood to float after it. 
When it was time for him to re- 
turn to town, he bade his sister-in- 
law an affectionate good-night, pro- 
mised to come down again soon, 
observed, just as he was leaving, 
that the wooden latch of the little 
front-garden gate required to be 
better fixed, got a hammer then 
and there and put it to rights, gave 
Annie the hammer again, told her 
she ought not to be out in the 
night air any longer, and went his 
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way. He always walked home to 
London in whatever weather ; and 
these night walks were among his 
especial delights. He smoked his 
meerschaum ; he sang old songs or 
scraps from operas, in a low tone 
at first, that gradually swelled loud 
enough to remind him that there 
might be people with ears some- 
where near; he recited long pass- 
ages of Homer and Shakespeare 
and Goethe ; he talked to himself 
aloud ; he looked on approaching 
London from various points of 
view, and moralised or made little 
romances for himselfas this or that 
road, house, scene, or incident sug- 
gested ; he allowed every whimsy 
to have its way, gave himself up for 
the time to himself and his humour, 
and was remarkably happy. Many 
of his neighbours in the Temple, 
where Valentine lived several flights 
of stairs up, considered him a dis- 
sipated, disorderly, and turbulent 
young man when they heard him 
mounting his stairs at one or two 
o'clock in the morning, singing 
rather loudly as he climbed. But 
Valentine had just come perhaps 
from looking up his sister-in-law’s 
accounts, had had nothing since 
tea, and being hungry and tired, 
sat down when he came home to a 
piece of dry bread, perhaps a sar- 
dine, a glass of spirit and cold water, 
and a read of anything first rate of 
its class, he didn’t care what it was 
—perhaps Plato, perhaps Plautus, 
perhaps Chaucer, perhaps Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. 
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A PLEA FOR A ‘MENS SANA.’ 
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I. 


BRIEFLY put, the object of most 
social legislation—social as dis- 
tinct from that which is strictly 
political—is to promote healthi- 
ness of mind within healthiness of 
body. To obtain its object, legis- 
lation must of necessity include in 
its scheme a provision for recrea- 
tion ; it must recognise in healthful 
pleasure an element of remunera- 
tive strength and invigoration, a 
renewing of exhausted powers, a 
stepping back in order to leap the 
farther forward. The man who 
works day by day wants something 
more than rest night by night. To 
his wearied mind and wearied 
body the hours of darkness can 
bring repose; but the morning’s 
light sees him merely the wearied 
man’ rested, not the rested man in- 
vigorated, recreated, renewed. Be- 
tween the hour of giving up work 
and the moment of lying down to 
sleep, there should intervene a 
time during which the mind may 
procure for itself what I may call 
active refreshment, to wit, the food 
of diversion, relaxation, and in- 
struction ; very different food from 
the passive refreshment administer- 
ed by sleep. And if it be conced- 
ed that wholesome pleasure and re- 
creation are essential to healthiness 
of mind, it must be manifest that, 
in order to obtain them, there 
must come a curtailment of the 
ordinary hours of daily labour. 
Long hours preclude the possibility 
of the enjoyment of really profit- 
able recreation ; they involve so 


much fatigue and eat so far into 
the time for first the evening’s, and 
then the night’s, rest as to leave 
no room in the twenty-four hours 
for invigorating diversion. If di- 
version does present itself in some 
form, long hours have rendered 
those to whom it is offered too 
weary and fatigued for the enjoy- 
ment of it. To tell a tired man 
to go and enjoy himself, is akin to 
giving a ticket for a lecture toa 
deaf person. 

Taken simply as a commercial 
speculation, itseems that a shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour must in- 
fallibly pay; for in a matter of this 
sort philanthropy and good policy 
would go hand-in-hand. The re- 
created man or woman, old, mid- 
dle-aged, or young, will work ten 
times better than a companion who 
is in an almost chronic state of 
fatigue and weariness ; and while 
the latter is able to do the day’s 
work with the usual exhaustion of 
strength, the former will always 
have something in hand wherewith 
to meet any sudden pressure and 
emergency. You can get ‘ spurts’ 
out of the one, but not out of the 
other, and every one knows what 
may be done by putting on steam, 
as well in offices and factories as 
on the river. Be it remembered 
too, that long fatiguing hours beget 
indifference and more or less care- 
lessness; faults fatal to an employ- 
er’s interests, and such as all mas- 
ters, not blinded by penny wis- 
dom, would do their best to guard 
against. Give a man a healthy 
mind, and you will erect a strong 
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barrier against carelessness and in- 
difference ; give him opportuni- 
ties for diversion, and you will sow 
the seeds of energy, spirit, and zeal. 

I am aware it may be said, that 
to shorten the hours of labour is 
not necessarily to lengthen those 
of relaxation, and that to give some 
men a little more liberty is virtually 
to make them a present of a white 
elephant. But I apprehend that 
those masters and philanthropists 
who, from motives of humanity and 
good policy alike, are willing to cur- 
tail the present duration of work- 
time, are equally willing to keep 
the white elephant from the door 
by providing such healthful amuse- 
ment as shall invigorate, refresh, 
and divert. It is, I think, within 
the power of ail great employers to 
prevent liberated men from merely 
twirling their thumbs or soaking 
themselvesin beer ; and surely there 
are very few workers who will 
prefer doing nothing for nothing’s 
sake, when at a trifling expense, if 
not gratis, they can have wholesome 
amusement or instruction. 

That masters should contribute 
largely to the provision of relaxa- 
tion and instruction is not more 
than is reasonably to be expected 
of them ; at all events, they should 
set the ball rolling ; and I maintain 
that their outlay will be returned to 
them again and again in the shape 
of healthy-mindedness and vigour 
amongst their employés. But, as 
I have intimated already, it is use- 
less to offer facilities for enjoyment 
to worn-out men and women ; they 
must be offered to well-worked, 
not over-worked, servants, and then 
the hours, which short-sightedness 
will doubtless pronounce lost, will 
be more than redeemed by ener- 
getic and grateful determination. 

I am aware again it may be said 
that many persons, if released from 
labour at a fairly early hour, would 
engage in business on their own 
account, thereby depriving them- 
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selves of relaxation, and frustrating 
the designs of theiremployers. To 
those who might advance this state- 
ment as an argument for leaving 
present hours unaltered, I would 
say, that to disturb the monotony 
of a day’s work is at once to intro- 
duce a form of recreation. It even 
does a man good to turn from 
breaking stones to picking up 
sticks, and the change from the 
great factory or mill to a little shop 
at home could not fail to be bene- 
ficial. Again, the fact of having 
work of their own to look after, 
with all the interest that naturally 
surrounds it, would keep men 
tolerably healthy and tolerably 
sharp, and being their own mas- 
ters for the time, they would en- 
joy exhilarating feelings of free- 
dom and independence. Thus 
free, they would be at liberty to 
come in and go out at will—liberty 
all the better appreciated because 
impossible during the hours of 
working for a master ; and it is in- 
conceivable that they should, from 
year’s end to year’s end, never 
leave home-work for whatever 
amusement and instruction may be 
within reach, 

There are numbers of men, how- 
ever, who from lack of capital 
would be unable to set up on their 
own account; andifit be said that 
these will, on leaving their regular 
employment, seek work elsewhere, 
it must be repeated that to break 
monotony is to introduce recrea- 
tion. Moreover, thereis work which 
can be taken home anddone there; 
and no matter how hard it may be, 
it will be lessened by the refresh- 
ing pleasure of intercourse with 
wife and family. 

Touching those men who will 
waste extra hours of liberty at the 
bars and in the smoking-rooms of 
public-houses, one can hardly be 
expected to admit that their pro- 
bable abuse of a privilege is any 
reason at all why it should be with- 
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held. Theywill have their flings and 
their sprees for a while ; but just as 
a grocer’s assistant makes himself 
sick in time with raisins and drops, 
so, it is to be hoped, the idle smok- 
ers and tipplers will in time, under 
the influence of gentle, not nigger- 
driving, suasion, grow sick of tou- 
jours beer and toujours tobacco. 


II. 

THERE are many ways in which 
a shortening of the hours of labour 
will affect the lives of the people. 

It will affect them morad/y, for it 
will promote intelligence; it will 
give leisure fora sharpening of the 
faculties and time for the enjoy- 
ment of healthful recreation and 
pleasure. With greater intelligence 
and more healthiness of mind will 
come, most certainly, a keener 
sense of right and wrong, of honesty 
and dishonesty, of selfishness and 
unselfishness. Such too is the 
power of influence, such its far- 
reachingness and zealous activity, 
that the moral effect upon those 
immediately concerned will extend 
itself, in a greater or less degree, to 
all members of the community. It 
will call into life new interests ; the 
spectacle of working men and work- 
ing women with more leisure at 
command than heretofore will per- 
force suggest to educated persons 
a desire to make their leisure a 
real boon, a tangible good, a posi- 
tive gain. This very spectacle of 
working folk breathing freely will 
help to purify the moral atmo- 
sphere, will elevate the minds of 
rich and other noodles who do no- 
thing but look on ; the day-dream 
of Liberty, unaccompanied by the 
nightmare of Cant, will be whole- 
somely and forcibly realised, and 
frothy twaddle about chains and 
slavery will share the fate of froth 
in general. Work will no longer 


seem the ‘necessary evil’ it has 
seemed to so many of us; it will not 
suggest itself as the punishment to 
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be inflicted on poverty, nor as the 
one irksome method of filling an 
empty stomach. Men and women 
will rise in a morning conscious 
that, during the twenty-four hours 
ensuing, there will come a time 
for recreation and pleasure as well 
as for work and sleep, and the very 
consciousness thereof will be new 
life and spirit to them. More- 
over, ‘ Jack’—that great imperson- 
ality, rendered immortal by a fa- 
miliar saying — will become con- 
vinced that others besides himself 
are of opinion that all work and no 
play will make him a desperately 
dull boy. 

‘ All labour is sacred,’ wrote one 
whom the world respects ; but men 
are sceptical on the point,and why ? 
Because labour and recreation are 
dealt out to them in such scandal- 
ously unjust proportions as to in- 
duce the conviction that the for- 
mer is simply ‘high polite’ for 
slavery and degradation. 

Yes, healthiness of mind and 
brighter views of life must accom- 
pany extension of liberty ; it must 
act upon the moral man of all en- 
joying it; it is a sign of high mo- 
rality itself. The spirit of it will be 
diffused, in a measure, throughout 
society at large; contact with men 
once wearied and distressed by 
long hours of labour, but now 
brightened by sufficient rest and 
relaxation, will have its effect, and 
that most beneficial, upon those 
who never were, or have long 
ceased to be, members of the work- 
aday world. Contentment will be 
found where grumbling lived before; 
a manly tone will supplant puny- 
mindedness and querulous effemi- 
nacy, and morbidity will find little 
to feed upon. With the disappear- 
ance of general or partial un- 
healthiness will inevitably come a 
heightening of the standard of 
morality; men’s minds will be 
more easily affected for good ; the 
relations between employers and 
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employed will be improved ; there 
will be more fellow-feeling, less 
thinking about self and self’s griev- 
ances. Indeed, the moral effect 
of lengthening the hours of relaxa- 
tion, and so of giving time for di- 
version and instruction, cannot well 
be exaggerated; it will in every 
way be general ; it can in no way 
be simply particular. 


Ill. 


WILL not a shortening of the 
hours of labour affect the lives of 
people zntellectually ? Assuredly. 

I have before ventured to say 
that, up to a certain point, it will 
be for masters and owners to start, 
or to aid in starting, amusement 
and instruction for their work-peo- 
ple, and have added that all outlay 
will be repaid twenty times over. 
But I suppose that there is hardly 
a town in the kingdom—thanks to 
local philanthropists, the clergy, 
and others—which is not provided 
with the means of amusing and 
instructing its inhabitants ; and if 
there really be any town unprovid- 
ed therewith, it is simply a disgrace 
to the age. With reading-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, literary and philoso- 
phic institutes, and concert-halls 
at hand, there will always be places 
for the employment and improve- 
ment of such leisure as will arise 
from extending the hours of liber- 
ty ; and if these are supplemented 
by clubs, set on foot and, in a mea- 
sure, endowed by employers, work- 
people will enjoy such intellectual 
excitement as will give them an 
elevation of mind to which they 
have hitherto never attained. Lift- 
ed above the petty vices and dis- 
tresses incident to dogged ignorance 
and fancied tyranny, they will find 
their sympathies extended, their 
tastes purified, their thoughts re- 
fined ; and they will come to see 
with new eyes, to hear with new 
ears, and to speak with new 
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tongues. Influence for good will im- 
mediately be at work. The change 
wrought in working men and work- 
ing women will not be limited to 
them ; it will show itself far and 
wide; andthe beneficial effects due, 
in the first instance, to a shorten- 
ing of the hours of labour will be 
manifest in the intellectual lives of 
the people. 

Amongst the pleasantest of in- 
tellectual cultivating agents will 
undoubtedly be music. The love 
of it grows in our hearts as the oak 
grows in our soil; it is an instru- 
ment of education, refinement, and 
cheerfulness all the world over ; it 
draws tears from us byits grandeur, 
and by its grandeur stimulates us ; 
it elevates and soothes, strengthens 
and nerves. No efforts to make the 
most of the lengthened hours of 
relaxation will be complete without 
music ; no one who would benefit 
his fellows and contribute to their 
intellectual advancement, _ their 
happiness and healthiness of mind, 
can afford to dispense with its ser- 
vices. Those who are kept at their 
work during two-thirds of the day 
will grudge hours spent from home 
in an evening, or from friends and 
congenial spirits; but give them 
more time to themselves, and lec- 
tures, readings, and concerts will 
be eagerly sought after. Clubs too 
will be used with profit to every- 
body but the publicans. 


IV. 


In dealing briefly with the com- 
mercial side of the subject, I must 
strike the same chord, and continue 
to assert my firm faith in the gen- 
eral healthy mindedness that will 
result from the shortening of the 
hours of labour. 

A few years ago a living histo- 
rian of high repute is said to have 
used the following words while ad- 
dressing the members of a northern 
university: ‘From the great houses 
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in the city of London to the village 
grocer, the commercial life of Eng- 
land has been saturated with fraud. 
So deep has it gone that a strictly 
honest tradesman can hardly hold 
his ground against competition. 
You can no longer trust that any 
article you buy is the thing that it 
pretends to be; we have false 
weights, false measures, cheating 
everywhere.’ 

Now, supposing this view of the 
commercial life in England to be 
a correct one, I maintain that 
so degrading a system of knavery 
would be wholly impossible were 
sound bodies in towns and villages 
endowed with sounder minds. 
Soundness of mind is morality of 
mind, and to the possessor of such, 
vice in any form, whether it spring 
from impurity, dishonesty, or in- 
temperance, is loathsome and de- 
testable. To sound, and therefore 
moral, minds there would be no 
language sufficiently strong for the 
condemnation of systematic trick- 
ery in trade, and no temptation to 
make money too powerful for re- 
sistance. This is trite enough; 
‘every fool,’ as the phrase goes, 
‘knows it.’ 

Now the owners of acres of ware- 
houses, in London and elsewhere, 
have the fixing of their own hours 
of labour, and they can cheat—if 
they really do cheat—from 8 a.m. 
to 6.30 P.M., Or, more aristocratic- 
ally, from 11 A.M. to 5 P.M., if they 
choose. Cheating is done amongst 
employers, I suppose, not amongst 
the employed, when done on a 
grand and mysterious scale, and as 
a branch of art ; so a shortening of 
the hours of labour will seem, at 
first sight, no remedy for the evil 
here, chiefly because employers are 
not bound to work all the time 
that their warehouses are open. 
They need work for but three or 
four hours, and can kick their heels 
for the rest of the day in any way 
their heels think proper. Much 
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the same may be said of the village 
grocer, who is at once master and 
shopman, and he can sand his 
sugar all day long—if he really 
does sand it—or depute wife or 
daughter to do the knavish trick 
for him. 

But a general raising of the 
moral tone amongst the employed 
will not be without its influence 
upon the employers ; and in order 
to bring about this raising of the 
former, their hours of labour must 
most certainly be shortened. Raise 
the workers, and the masters will 
be shamed into morality ; raise the 
workers, and the masters will have 
no one to assist in their tricks ; and 
so, being left to themselves, not 
abetted by their inferiors, will be 
brought to ruin and justice. Leaven 
the masses with good, give them 
healthy, vigorous minds, and the 
commercial heads of the people, 
both those in a big and those in a 
little way, will speedily become 
purified. They will be unable to 
resist the moral force brought to 
bear upon them by those in a lower 
position in life, and the upshot of 
all will be the saturation of trade 
with honesty instead of with fraud. 

A little more leisure—say two 
hours daily—given to working folk 
will infuse spirit and strength into 
them, will refresh and exhilarate 
them, will dispose them to work 
more heartily, more zealously, 
more conscientiously. . And this 
new spirit will be catching ; it will 
be diffused far and wide, north and 
south, east and west, and in its 
way it will give a fillip and impetus 
to trade. It will even get into the 
heads of employers, reaching to 
the brain of cheating warehouse- 
owners, if there be any, and com- 
ing down to the rustic sander of 
sugar, if there really be such a 
knave in the country. 

That all men will turn leisure 
hours to good account may reason- 
ably be doubted, but the few will, 
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and intime they will master the many 
and bring them round. The work 
may be a long one, if no facilities 
are given for employing vacation 
moments well; but this is not an 
age of thumb-twirling, and wealthy 
philanthropists in all parts of the 
kingdom are numerous. If only 
the penny-wise employers can be 
converted, and made to see that a 
little outlay of time will pay, means 
will soon be found for those who 
wish to help themselves to profit- 
able instruction, amusement, and 
recreation. 

Probably, as I have stated be- 
fore, some men will engage in 
business on their own account 
when more leisure is daily given 
to them. Such business will en- 
large their experience ; it wiil teach 
them, on a small scale, some of 
the difficulties and anxieties which 
their masters have to fight against 
and endure. They will take les- 


sons in tolerance and sympathy ; 


will see that when a master be- 
comes the victim of adverse fortune, 
it is not unreasonable that his men, 
in a limited degree, should suffer 
too, or at all events should not try 
to drive a hard bargain with him. 

Some years ago, when the cattle 
plague was doing its worst, a 
well-known peer and landowner 
suffered considerable losses, and 
his tenants suffered proportionately 
too. The tenants went to him, and 
very caolly asked him to make 
good their losses in whole or part. 
It is not in evidence that the land- 
lord smiled, but we may assume 
that he was amused. His reply, 
however, was to this effect, and in 
some such words as these : 

‘Oh, no. When I am down, you 
must expect to be down too ; when 
I am up, you shall come up like- 
wise.’ 

Little lessons of this sort may be 
learned by men who engage in 
business on their own account ; 
and in times of adversity we may 


believe that they will use their in- 
fluence to prevent their fellows 
growling and grumbling unduly. 

If industrious men find them- 
selves adding to their wages by 
profits on business at home, their 
own commercial lives will neces- 
sarily be affected; and I cannot 
think that they will be affected for 
evil. They will have it in their 
power, then, to benefit others, for 
a thriving man in a community, 
great or small, is a teacher; and 
much, too, may be learned from 
one who, having done his best 
under the eyes of his neighbours, 
has had the misfortune to fail. 


¥, 

To set men and women free at 
a fairly early hour in the day is to 
promote domesticity—in other 
words, to enrich the socia/ life of 
the people. On this division of 
the subject there is really little to 
say; the gain to the workaday 
world, in social and domestic re- 
spects, is so very obvious. Friend- 
ships which have begun in the 
factory, office, or mill, and have 
seemed likely to end there, will be 
productive of healthful, wholesome 
pleasure out of doors, and will con- 
tribute to that general raising of the 
spirits which will grow out of the 
enjoyment of liberty. Men andwo- 
men will come to know each other 
better, to feel more interest the one 
in the other, to be more sympathe- 
tic, more mutually helpful. Opinions 
will undergo a change, and fellow- 
workers, misjudged through being 
imperfectly known, will obtain their 
due, and be seen in their right 
light. There will be developed 
what I may call a general spirit of 
happy familyism, and of this, one 
result will assuredly be healthy 
mindedness. 

Life will have more attractions 
than formerly. There will be less 
room for contemptible jealousies 
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and for supposed clashing of inter- 
ests; and the domestic and social 
virtues will bear fruit, some thirty- 
fold, some fiftyfold. If symptoms 
of clannishness set in, and if men 
and women under contiguous roofs 
hold so closely together as to intro- 
duce cliqueism and its concomitant 
evils, it will be for the lecture-room 
to preach liberality and the expan- 
sion of the heart and affections ; it 
will be for the lecture-room and the 
men of influence, the tacitly ac- 
credited teachers, to preach exten- 
sion of interests, the duty of loving 
and living for others besides self 
and selves, the duty of recognising 
neither local nor numerical limit to 
the brotherhood of daily labour. 
A shortening of the hours of work 
will extend facilities for social in- 
tercourse ; social intercourse will 
act as a humaniser of the members 
of the whole community, and as a 
promoter of circumspection, be- 
cause each man will know his fel- 
low and his fellow’s ordinary affairs 
more intimately, and it will accom- 
plish an education of its own 
through the affections and feelings. 
Cynics, of course, there are who 
will say that to increase facilities 
for friendly intercourse is to give 
opportunities for unfriendly quar- 
telling, but I do not profess much 
sympathy with bilious prophets of 
evil. 


It will be observed that, through- 
out this paper, I have assumed that 
the hours of daily labour have not 
as yet been shortened ; that the 
often-talked-of reduction has not 
become an accomplished fact. The 
nine-hours movement is fresh in 
every one’s memory, and no one is 
ignorant of what it effected ; but be- 
cause it was limited in scope, it was 
limited in results, and much re- 
mains to be done. 

It is greatly to be feared that 
there are many persons in the world 
—all, in fact, who have their think- 
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ing done by proxy—who would at 
once connect any plan for giving 
more leisure to working men and 
working women with Republicanism 
and with schemes of a revolutionary 
nature. 

But in reality there is no connec- 
tion. A desire to shorten the hours 
of labour springs from unadulterat- 
ed philanthropy and good policy, 
not from cant and sensationalism, 
not from puerile young Radicalism, 
not from childish notions that new 
things are better than old, nor, 
lastly, from a desire to elevate the 
employed and to take the starch 
out of the employers, because the 
former wear fustian and the latter 
broadcloth. ‘The spirit of the age 
is considerate and philanthropical, 
and man loves his fellow-man in 
this nineteenth century with un- 
affected sincerity ; he aims at the 
amelioration of his condition with 
a plain and profound heartiness 
which defies all imputation of self- 
ish and other motives. 

No man can give one day’s 
thought to the subject before us, 
and approach it with an honest, 
unprejudiced mind, without feeling 
convinced that the working section 
of the community is in reality the 
overworked section. A curtail- 
ment of the hours of labour must 
not begin and end with the agri- 
cultural labourers; it must ex- 
tend without distinction to factory- 
hands, mill-hands, and the like ; it 
must reach the assistants in the 
smallest shops and offices, and 
find its way to the servants of 
railway companies. Weekly acci- 
dents are pleading for the last- 
named ; and the knowledge that 
guards have been kept at work for 
108 hours in a week, and that 
pointsmen are allowed about ten 
minutes wherein to undress, sleep, 
dress, and go on duty again, is not 
without its effect upon persons who 
are not directors. Something will 
be done some day; but why not 
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to-day? Would not a very trifling 
raising of fares—may he who grum- 
bles be in next week’s accident— 
meet the so-called difficulty, and 
solve the situation? Or would not 
contentment with a trifling diminu- 
tion of profits discover a way out 
of the wood? Respecting factory- 
lords, mill-owners, and similar 
* swells,’ who say they cannot afford 
to let machinery lie idle, is not the 
‘relay system’ something like an 
answer to one or two of their ob- 
jections to short working hours? 
A man is considered a brute who 
overrides or overdrives a horse ; 
but it seems that there is no bru- 
tality in overworking two-legged 
animals who happen to be human. 
And a man is overworked not only 
when he is knocked up and put 
upon an unrecognised sick-list, but 
when he is denied such time for 
recreation and diversion as is ne- 
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cessary for procuring him a sound 
mind in a sound body. The pro- 
moter of healthy mindedness will, 
when an influential employer of 
labour, be the promoter of so much 
of his own happiness as arises from 
the making of money ; and, if he 
cares about it, he can be the pro- 
moter of happiness of a higher and 
more general nature. The moral 
atmosphere of the whole country 
would seem lighter and purer if 
the working millions were blessed 
with a little more freedom and a 
few more opportunities for amusing 
and instructing themselves ; for the 
spectacle of their greater elasticity 
of spirits and of their deeper culti- 
vation would come under the eyes 
of everybody. 

The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath. Were 
the week-days made for man, or 
only for his master? 


KEEP UP A BOLD FRONT. 
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KEEP up a bold front in the battle around you, 
And hopefully ever advance ; 

Never heed the rebuff, for the failure you suffer 
The future success will enhance. 


Keep your head above water; strike onward ; and ever 
Your banner grasp firm in the strife. 

Keep a bold front to the sunward ; and never 
Relinquish the struggle of life. 


Never heed the heart anguish of life’s disappointments ; 
The cloud will soon pass from the sun, 

And the storm which around you is bursting will sweeten 
The calm when the goal is won. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HONORIA’S PORTRAIT. 


‘I Hope I have not kept you wait- 
ing.’ 

‘No, Miss Benham. I trust you 
are satisfied with the portrait ? 

‘ Thoroughly,’ replied Honoria ; 
‘and I am sure too that papa and 
mamma will be.’ 

The portrait referred to was that 
of Miss Honoria Benham, and he 
who had expressed his hope that 
she was satisfied with it was Lionel 
Avon, to whom Honoria had been 
sitting some weeks, with a result 
which was both gratifying to Miss 
Benham and the artist. 

‘It's an admirable likeness ; 
there’s no doubt about that,’ said 
another voice; the loud voice of 
Mr. Benham, who just then entered. 
‘Don’t you think so ?” 

Mr. Benham’s wife, whose opinion 
was thus asked, was large, florid, and 
unrefined ; and, considering that she 
had a right to be critical, did not 
answer her husband for a few mo- 
ments, but stood surveying the pic- 
ture—her head heavy with a gaudy 
head-dress, a little on one side — 
before she expressed her viewsupon 
this subject. 

‘ Y-e-s, I think I may say it does 
our Honoria credit, though I fancy 
our Honoria’s eyesare a little bright- 
er, and her mouth a little smaller, 
and her forehead—’ 

‘Mamma, how silly you are! 
cried the girl. ‘Ifthe picture has 
a fault, it is that it flatters me too 
much! Don’t mind what mamma 
says, Mr. Avon. Pray, mamma, 
don’t say anything more !’ 

‘My dear—’ 


‘ That will do,’ said Mr. Benham. 
‘I take upon myself to pronounce 
the portrait admirable, and if you 
don’t follow suit, all I can say is, 
you know very little.’ 

‘Every one has a right to an 
opinion, Mr. Benham,’ said his 
wife resentfully. 

‘ There, there, say no more,’ re- 
joined Mr. Benham; then turning 
to Avon, ‘ You'll be a great man, sir. 
Take my word for it. You’ve done 
credit to our Honoria, and if they 
don’t hang the picture well at the 
Academy, I'll state my views pub- 
licly on the matter. Ah, here comes 
Hornby! Hornby, you are one of 
the knowing ones; don’t you say 
this picture is first-rate ? 

‘Very good, indeed. And if it 
satisfies me, I think it will satisfy 
anybody. I tell you what, Mr. Avon, 
I'll give you a commission to paint 
my portrait. I’ve been thinking 
about it for some time.’ 

Avon made no reply; which 
seemed rather to annoy Mr. Horn- 
by, for he said irritably : 

‘I mean what I say; and I’ve a 
long purse.’ 

‘I shall be happy to undertake 
any commission of yours,’ replied 
the artist slowly. The half-friendly, 
half-patronising way of Mr. Horn- 
by’s method of address was dis- 
tasteful to Avon, and the artist did 
not find it quite easy to answer 
with the eager civility which Mr. 
Hornby had expected. 

* You may depend upon it I shall 
come down handsomely,’ said Mr. 
Hornby, turning to the portrait. 

It was that of a girl who was very 
beautiful indeed, and who, in her 
portrait, seemed fully conscious of 
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her beauty. From which parent 
had Honoria Benham derived those 
lovely features? From neither. 
Nature had played one of her 
frequent caprices in giving to the 
daughter of commonplace parents 
—commonplace in appearance, in 
station, and in manner—a face of 
a kind which she so often denies 
to those whose claim by descent, 
and by previous family distinc- 
tion, to charms of feature and 
expression might seem irresistible. 
To say that her hair was dark 
would but inadequately describe 
its hue; it was of raven black- 
ness; and this perhaps caused 
her face to look paler than had 
there been an accompaniment of 
lighter hair; but pale though her 
countenance was, delicacy of health 
was certainly no cause of it. Bright 
eyes and richly-coloured lips were 
pleasant evidences of this. Both 
in stature and gracefulness Honoria 
Benham was noteworthy; and as 
far as in him lay, Lionel Avon had 
faithfully and effectively reproduced 
her many beauties. With him it 
had been a labour of love; but 
probably he was the only one who 
was not satisfied with his efforts. 
The painting of this portrait had 
been his first commission of im- 
portance ; his modest demand in 
the matter of price being liberally 
capped by the promise of higher 
remuneration, as Mr. Benham— 
looking on with noisy delight— 
marked the progress of the picture. 
Lionel had come to Mr. Benham’s 
house at Hampstead considerably 
prejudiced against him and his 
family ; and especially prejudiced 
against the young lady whose por- 
trait he had undertaken to paint. 
Mr. Benham had only been previ- 
ously known to Avon as an exten- 
sively advertising vendor of carpets, 
and that Honoria should be other- 
wise than the vulgar daughter of a 
pompous and prosperous trades- 
man, who had realised a fortune by 
VOL, XIV. 
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advertising largely and vain-glori- 
ously, seemed quite out of the ques- 
tion. She might, indeed, be good- 
looking, with certain showy attrac- 
tions, which would grate against 
his highly-trained taste ; she would, 
of course, have no other interests 
than those associated with vulgar 
prosperity ; she would, from the 
very nature of her being and cir- 
cumstances, despise him—not that 
he at all cared for this—because he 
was denied those worldly posses- 
sions in which her friends were so 
rich. But how his expectations were 
falsified! Her beauty was rare, 
and he became its slave in a mo- 
ment ; she had a sincere and culti- 
vated interest in both literature and 
art, having thought carefully as well 
as having read industriously, and 
she laughed frankly but with great 
good-nature at the peculiarities 
of many of her father’s moneyed 
friends : with Lionel she was per- 


fectly friendly and gracious, assum- 
ing no airs, arrogating no superi- 


ority, but recognising his position 
at once as that to which her sin- 
cerest respect was due. 

It must, however, be admitted 
that Lionel did not find himself 
very comfortable under the cri- 
ticism of Mrs. Benham ; for though 
she had plenty of good-nature, she 
was at times inconsiderate in her 
remarks, and haughty in her bear- 
ing with the artist ; which conduct 
irritated and troubled him. More 
than once he winced under her 
tongue ; her method of patronage 
too, though she doubtless regarded 
herself as being moved by the 
greatest kindliness of feeling, galled 
him at times; and even Mr. Ben- 
ham himself was not uniformly 
gracious, and was certainly always 
noisy. Honoria, however, made 
ample amends. 

If either of them made a remark 
which she knew Avon would 
keenly feel, and justly resent as 
unbecoming or uncalled for, she 
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gracefully and cleverly smoothed 
the difficulty, and was profuse and 
eager in her apologies; not unfre- 
quently taking both her father and 
mother to task, in a sufficiently un- 
compromising tone, for their heed- 
lessness of Lionel’s position and 
calling. Before the portrait was 
completed he came to love Ho- 
noria. Alas, what probability was 
there, with her surroundings, and 
with such parents as hers to have 
the direction of any matrimonial 
arrangements in which she was 
concerned, that his love could ever 
be anything more than an idle and, 
for the time being, happy dream ? 
He was, however, enthusiastic and 
passionate. If his ambition had 
yet been unsatisfied, the future 
might have glorious prizes in wait- 
ing for him ; and so buoyed up, he 
did not quite forbear to indulge in 
dreams inspired by Honoria’s beau- 
tiful face. 

He had not, however, been in- 
timate with the Benhams long be- 
fore he became aware that Mr. Horn- 
by—as Mr. Hornby would himself 
vulgarly phrase it—was aspiring to 
the honour of Honoria’s hand, and 
that his hopes were favourably re- 
garded by both Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
ham. Mr. Hornby’s worldly posses- 
sions were considerable. Hornby 
and Son, whose establishment was 
only a few doors from that of Ben- 
ham and Joyce’s in Oxford-street, 
and was of a kindred nature, but 
perhaps a little more artistic in its 
merchandise, were a notable firm ; 
and Desborough Hornby, an only 
son, would one day be a man of 
wealth. The Benhams had there- 
fore wisely encouraged the inti- 
macy existing between Desborough 
and Honoria. 

‘Hornby’s returns are not less 
than seventy thousand a year,’ said 
Mr. Benham to his wife ; ‘and Des- 
borough will have the whole concern 
when the old man dies. I am sure 
our Honoria could not do better.’ 
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‘I don’t know that she could,’ 
replied his wife ; ‘ but I don’t think 
Honoria—silly girl—takes to the 
young man.’ 

‘It will all come in time. It will 
all come in time. Honoria would 
not be such a flat as to refuse Des- 
borough,’ replied Mr. Benham, easy 
in his mind. 

Alas, Mr. and Mrs. Benham 
were denied the gratification of see- 
ing Honoria incline favourably to 
Mr. Hornby; and Lionel Avon, 
when various little matters were re- 
vealed to him regarding the hopes 
of his patrons, was pleased to ob- 
serve that she did not accord Des- 
borough much consideration. Des- 
borough gave her frequent and 
beautiful presents, which seemed 
to possess little permanent value 
in her eyes. Perhaps it was un- 
christian of Lionel to regard all this 
with much inward satisfaction. 

But if others were not blind to 
the estimation in which he was held, 
it was Mr. Hornby’s fortune to 
be blind indeed. That any girl 
should disregard the glove thrown 
her by Desborough, was quite be- 
yond the range of possibilities. 
Had there not already been many 
broken hearts, because Desborough 
Hornby had ‘passed by on the other 
side’ when certain young ladies had 
fixed all their earthly hopes on win- 
ning his favour? Had not many 
damsels residing at Haverstock-hill 
and Belsize-park, and other outly- 
ing districts, become confirmed 
valetudinarians by reason of his in- 
difference to their passion? At 
least, this gentleman flattered him- 
self that such was the case; and 
that Honoria Benham, when he 
thought proper to state his views 
upon the future relationship which 
he contemplated as to be estab- 
lished between themselves, should 
at once acquiesce in his wishes was 
an affair about which he was com- 
fortably free from any anxiety what- 
ever. 
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Desborough was not bad-looking. 
His height was the only thing which 
gave him the least concern in the 
world. But when he reflected on this 
disadvantage, he comforted himself 
by calling to mind that many great 
men were short of stature. He had 
light hair, and endeavoured to in- 
vest himself with a military appear- 
ance in the cut of it, and in the ar- 
rangement of his moustache and 
whiskers. All this was accomplish- 
ed with more or less success ; and 
no one passed the time ‘ from morn 
to dewy eve’ so completely satisfied 
with himself, his position, and his 
powers as Desborough Hornby. 

‘You may depend upon it I shall 
come down handsomely,’ said Des- 
borough again to Lionel, when he 
had completed his examination of 
Honoria’s portrait. ‘I shall be busy 
for the next two or three months ; 
but after that I shall be at liberty, 
and then I'll sit to you.’ 

* You have but to command, and 
I to obey,’ answered Lionel, in the 
same cold voice that he had first 
used when Mr. Hornby spoke of his 
portrait. For the task before him 
he had little inclination ; but, then, 
he was too poor to have a voice in 
the selection of his sitters. 

‘I suppose when I see the por- 
trait again it will be on the walls of 
the Academy,’ said Honoria, in a 
voice which scarcely concealed the 
pride which the contemplation of 
this fact caused her. 

‘I hope so. I shall remove it 
to-day, and send it in to-morrow.’ 

‘Miss Honoria Benham — Miss 
Honoria Benham, said Mr.Benham, 
chuckling. ‘ When people know it’s 
old Benham’s daughter, by Jove it 
will be a good advertisement for 
my business,’ 

*O papa !’ cried Honoria. 

Lionel winced. ‘I might have 
expected this,’ he thought. ‘I dare- 
Say he’ll ask me to paint some ad- 
Vertising boards yet, to be hung up 
at the stations.’ 
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‘I know Mr. Avon won't be an- 
gry with me for what I’ve said, 
remarked Mr. Benham. 

‘Why, what have you said to 
make him angry ?’ asked Mrs. Ben- 
ham. 

* Honoria took me up for saying 
that her portrait would advertise 
me. And why shouldn’t it? I 
meant no harm.’ 

‘ Papa, Mr. Avon is an artist, not 
an advertising agent,’ said Honoria 
half angrily. 

‘Pray don’t think that Mr. Ben- 
ham’s observation hurt me,’ ob- 
served Lionel, with as much good 
humour as he could command. ‘1 
hope, at least, Miss Benham, for 
your sake, that the critics won't fall 
foul of my picture.’ 

‘I know a man on the Comet 
newspaper,’ said Desborough, ‘and 
for a dozen of champagne he'll 
write a flowing criticism of the 
greatest rubbish ever painted or 
ever written! I'll give him a dozen 
of champagne, Mr. Avon, to write 
up your picture. There’s nobody 
for piling up the agony like him.’ 

‘ Pray don’t take so much trouble 
about me, Mr. Hornby,’ answered 
Lionel, whose voice did not con- 
vey all he felt upon this venal critic, 
and the champagne which was to 
work such wonders. ‘I desire the 
picture to stand on its own merits.’ 
And Lionel wished Mr. Hornby, 
his dozen of champagne, and the 
critic at the bottom of the sea. 

‘These people are intolerable,’ 
he thought, as he took the picture 
home in a cab with him to his stu- 
dio a few minutes afterwards ; for 
he was beginning to realise with 
uncomfortable intensity that the ar- 
tistic temperament found itself il 
at ease in its rubbings against con- 
ventionality and the not unkind 
vulgarity of this prosaic, hard-work 
ing, and uncompromising every-day 
world. 

‘Look here, Honoria,’ said Mr. 
Hornby, rushing into the Benhams’ 
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drawing-room about a week after- 
wards. ‘ Here are half a dozen pa- 
pers all praising your portrait.’ 

‘ How kind of you, Mr. Hornby ! 
answered Honoria, glancing at the 
papers, and thrilling at all the flat- 
tering remarks which now fell un- 
der her observation. 

‘They come out uncommonly 
strong about you, there’s no mis- 
take about it. I wonder what they 
will say about #e when my portrait 
is exhibited.’ 

‘I hope they'll speak as well 
of you as they do of me,’ said 
Honoria, looking up from the news- 
papers, which were full of praises 
of her own beauty and of the skill 
of Mr. Avon. The honours between 
them seemed, indeed, to be fairly 
divided. Honoria knew, of course, 
that she was beautiful ; but to read 
this fact in print, accompanied with 
various artistic phrases, which she 
perhaps but imperfectly understood, 
was a fresh and by no means com- 
mon pleasure ; and if she was at all 
proud to read this glowing descrip- 
tion of herself, and to know that 
others would do so—people whom 
she had never seen, and whose 
names she had never heard—there 
is certainly ample excuse for this 
feeling. What the looking-glass told 
her every time she consulted this 
unerring oracle was now being 
told openly to the people of Eng- 
land, or rather, to such of those peo- 
ple who were interested in art mat- 
ters ; and there was a natural glow of 
pleasure on her face as she recog- 
nised this truth. 

‘The papers are very kind and 
flattering,’ she said ; ‘and I am glad 
of it for Mr. Avon’s sake. I am 
sure they speak very highly of 
him.’ 

‘You see, he had such a capital 
subject,’ observed Mr. Hornby; 
and perhaps because he realised 
with some additional intensity the 
fact that a lady whose personal ap- 
pearance had been so eloquently 
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described was a very fit and pro- 
per person to mate with him, he 
thought he might now opportunely 
speak of those hopes which he had 
so long encouraged. 

‘Those papers don’t exaggerate 
your beauty the least, Honoria.’ 

‘But I am afraid they do, Mr. 
Hornby,’ she answered, laughing. 

‘Call me Desborough.’ 

Honoria started, and knew with 
an instinctive apprehension what 
was coming. 

‘You know I love you, Honoria, 
that I am very proud of you, and 
that it will be the happiest day of 
my life when—’ 

‘Stay. You must not speak to 
me in this way to-day, Mr. Hornby. 
You are véry kind, and I appre- 
ciate your kindness ; but you must 
not say anything on that subject at 
present.’ And Honoria once more 
bent over her newspapers. 

*But— You are aware that Mr. 
and Mrs. Benham look on my suit 
with favour, said Desborough, a 
little abashed. 

‘I knowit, Mr. Hornby. Only I 
beseech you to say nothing about 
itnow. I ama little vain, as you 
know; and you must really let me 
read these notices. If I am selfish 
you must forgive me.’ ‘ 

Desborough knew that Honoria 
had a will of her own, and that it 
would be vain for him to urge his 
cause at this season, after the hint 
she had given—very graciously— 
that the subject must be postponed; 
so, with as much complacency as 
he could master, he discontinued 
the theme. Desborough, being a 
conceited man, had no doubt in the 
world of ultimate success. 

‘I must obey you, Honoria, 
though it is not quite easy to do 
so. You know how devoted I am 
to you, and I think you ought to 
be told that two of those reviews 
—and certainly the most flattering 
—were done by two friends of 
mine, at my particular request, and 
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because I came down handsomely 
in the matter of champagne.’ 

‘Mr. Hornby ! 

And the tone in which Miss Ben- 
ham spoke was not such as to indi- 
cate that he had done his case any 
service by mentioning this fact. He 
soon afterwards took his leave, and 
Honoria once more read the no- 
tices of her portrait, having, how- 
ever, carefully laid aside those pa- 
pers which she had ascertained 
from her admirer had been excep- 
tionally eulogistic under the genial 
influence of his liberally-supplied 
champagne. 

The next day Honoria, with Mrs. 
Benham, went to the Academy. 
She had not been there long before 
she met Lionel Avon, who was ac- 
companied by two gentlemen. One 
of these she knew as having intro- 
duced Lionel to Mr. Benham for 
the purpose of taking her portrait; 
the other, a tall man with a patri- 
cian air, was unknown to her. 

‘Miss Benham, the original of 
the picture you were so good as to 
admire—the Honourable Charles 
Oaklands,’ said Lionel, introducing 
them. 

‘I am very pleased to know the 
sitter to Mr. Avon’s charming pic- 
ture,’ said the stranger, who was 
handsome, young, and who, as her 
quiet glance at hii revealed to her, 
seemed, in all respects, pleasantly 
and conspicuously different from 
the friends with whom she was 
already intimate. ‘I little thought 
I should so soon be introduced to 
you, having only known Mr. Avon, 
except by name of course, for a few 
minutes. I ama great connoisseur 
in art, and his delightful portrait of 
yourself attracted me at once.’ 

Honoria felt a pair of admiring 
eyes upon her. ‘I owe Mr. Avon 
a heavy debt of gratitude for his 
great attention and skill,’ said Miss 
Benham, a little nervously. 

‘And I am sure he must be 
equally grateful to you. It is not 
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often that an artist is favoured with 
such a subject.’ 

This delicate flattery caused the 
colour to mount to Honoria’s 
face. 

An introduction to the artist had 
been brought about by a certain 
Mr. Herbert Parrish, who hap- 
pened to be a friend of his ; but Mr. 
Oaklands had sought this as much 
for the possibility of its leading to 
an introduction to Miss Benham 
as to the artistic tastes and sympa- 
thies of which he boasted, genuine 
as those tastes and sympathies un- 
doubtedly were. 

‘ I should like to see your studio, 
Mr. Avon,’ said Charles Oaklands, 
late in the afternoon, and when 
Honoria and her mother had taken 
their departure. 

‘At any time you will be wel- 
come.’ 

‘ Then, if you are returning to it, 
I will accompany you now. Your 
two pictures here have really 
charmed me. They speak of such 
freshness of treatment, which is so 
rare in these days. Parrish, are you 
coming ?” 

‘If you wish it.’ So Lionel, ac- 
companied by his friend and his 
art patron, jumped into a cab, and 
was driven to his studio in Char- 
lotte-street. 

‘I must have a copy of Miss 
Benham’s portrait, Mr. Avon,’ said 
Mr. Oaklandsenthusiastically. ‘She 
is really the most beautiful girl I 
ever saw. And your portrait, Mr. 
Avon, is so faithful. It seems odd 
that she can be the daughter of the 
advertising Benham. What lovely 
things you have here! You are 
surely destined to do great things.’ 

‘ It doesn’t seem that I have done 
them yet.’ 

‘Miss Benham has attracted a 
good deal of attention, and will at- 
tract still more. The papers were 
full of her praises and of yours ! 

‘I am afraid its attractions are 
due to her beauty rather than 
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my skill,’ answered Lionel rather 
sadly. 

* You are really underrating your 
powers, Mr. Avon. Pray don’t 
think I am flattering you. I see 
you have not pinned yourself to 
one school. That picture is really 
charming. And have these been 
exhibited ?” 

‘Some of them.’ 

‘ Are these all unsold ?’ 

‘ Nearly so.’ 

‘Then permit me to be the pur- 
chaser of that—and that—and that,’ 
pointing at the same time to three 
very pretty pictures. ‘I presume 
Miss Benham will advance no ob- 
jection to my having a copy of her 
portrait. I mentioned my hopes in 
this respect to her this afternoon, 
which were, I assure you, graciously 
received. You will not therefore en- 
counter her displeasure, Mr. Avon, 
in complying with my wishes.’ 
Then he walked round the studio, 
and selected other pictures ; and as 
it had always been his custom to 
indulge any whim he entertained, 
Charles Oaklands paid scant regard 
to the fact that his purchases would 
entail the expenditure of a great 
deal of money, and that it would 
have been more prudent in the 
present condition of his financial 
responsibilities to have been less 
lavish in his orders. 

‘ How much shall I be in your 
debt, Mr. Avon ?’ he asked. 

Lionel mentioned the sum. 

‘As a popular artist, you do not 
open your mouth very wide ! And 
Oaklands sat down and wrote a 
cheque. ‘I wish I could pay you 
at once. Here is a cheque, Mr. 
Avon, for a part. And I will send 
you a bill for the balance. I hope 
you won't be shocked at taking an 
acceptance. My friend and your 
friend, Mr. Parrish, will assure you 
of its value. Just now my financial 
arrangements oblige me to complete 
my payments by this method. Ihave 
generally found that artists and 
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literary men are aw fait in bills of 
exchange.’ 

‘And I am afraid I have lost my 
innocency regarding them,’ laughed 
Lionel. This was the first time that 
he had had dealings with an Hon- 
ourable ; and the unexpected gene- 
rosity of this gentleman was a most 
pleasing experience. Indeed, Oak- 
lands had paid more than twice as 
much for the pictures as they would 
have obtained from the dealers or 
in the open market. 

‘ Then the bill shall be forwarded 
this evening,’ said Charles. ‘ And 
with your permission I will take my 
treasures away with me to Bruton- 
street.’ 

‘ The “ tide in the affairs of man 
which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune,” has just flowed to your 
feet, laughed Parrish, when the 
Honourable Charles Oaklands had 
taken his departure, in the happiest 
of humours, with his art treasures, 
prophesying all kinds of glory for 
the artist from the cab window. 

‘I must thank Honoria Benham 
as the enchantress who invoked the 
tide,’ answered Lionel gaily. 





CHAPTER II. 


HONORIA’S LOVERS. 


LIonEL Avon andhis friend Her- 
bert Parrish were sitting together 
in the studio of the former one 
warm June afternoon of the year 
which had been notable for an ex- 
hibition of pictures at the Royal 
Academy of greater excellence than 
usual, and which had brought Lionel 
into notice. 

Many had spoken of Miss Ben- 
ham, and while admitting her 
beauty, had laughed when they 
were informed that she was a 
daughter of the great advertising 
Benham. It is possible that if Miss 
Benham had not been so beautiful, 
Mr. Lionel Avon’s name would 
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have been on the lips of fewer visi- 
tors to the Academy. 

* You have certainly found a good 
patron in Oaklands,’ laughed Par- 
rish, ‘for he seems to have walked 
off with nearly all your best pic- 
tures.’ 

‘Yes; he has been wonderfully 
kind to me.’ 

‘And paid you handsomely, eh, 
Lionel ?” 

‘Indeed he has! I never had 
so much money in my life before. 
What with Mr. Benham’s honora- 
rium and the Honourable Charles 
Oaklands’ fees, I fancy I am fast 
becoming a millionaire.’ 

‘He gave you a bill for five hun- 
dred, did he not ?’ 

‘Yes; and I haven't discounted 
it.’ 

‘That's good. But I wish he 
wouldn't be so generous ; I don’t 
mean to you, but to others. Our 
firm manages his affairs ; and Oak- 
lands spends too much money.’ 

‘Youare reproaching me for over- 
charging.’ 

‘Indeed I am not. I am heartily 
glad of your good fortune, and think 
he has acted wisely in encouraging 
you. He might have spent his 
money in a much more foolish way. 
He once went in for old china, and 
cleared out a shop in Leicester- 
square ; and then, as he had just 
about that time offended his father, 
old Lord Cricklewood, so much 
that his lordship cut off the usual 
supplies, he got into trouble, for 
he found himself unable to pay for 
his freak. We had to help him, of 
course. He has spent a lot of 
money on fiddles, on Dutch tiles 
and bronzes, and all sorts of things 
that seem useless in my practical 
eyes. He, however, assures me that 
his collection is valuable. I hope it 
is. But such eccentricities are not 
his only weaknesses. He is given 
to backing bills for friends, who in- 
variably let him in. I have just 
found out, to my horror, that he 
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has backed bills to the amount of 
two thousand pounds for a man of 
whom I have a very poor opinion, 
and who, I doubt not, will give him 
trouble.’ 

‘ What a good fellow he must be, 
although perhaps a little eccentric!’ 

‘The best-natured man in the 
world, and yet patrician to the back- 
bone! Now that he has once shown 
himself your friend he will remain 
so to the end. And how is Ho- 
noria ?” 

*I have seen little of her lately,’ 
replied Lionel, blushing slightly. 

‘Ah! What! You are actually 
blushing, Avon! I am afraid, when 
I introduced you to old Benham, I 
took a step calculated to unsettle 
your peace of mind, eh?’ 

* Honoria is very beautiful.’ 

*You have said so on canvas. 
You need not repeat it in so many 
words. Is it really so, then? Out 
with it, Lionel !’ 

‘I daresay you think I am a 
great fool !’ 

‘Well, perhaps not entirely. If 
I were Benham’s solicitor I might 
give you counsel and direction, and 
put in a word for you; but as] am 
only an acquaintance, I can only 
form guesses as to how the land 
may lie.’ 

‘ Then you think there may be a 
chance for me ?” 

‘If your pictures sell, and the 
engravers come down handsomely, 
you won’t be quite out of the run- 
ning. For I think Miss Benham 
is likely to have her way in most 
things, whatever papa may say; 
and if you have made it right with 
her, it may be right altogether. I 
suppose you have said something 
to her by which she may infer that 
painting her portrait has resulted 
fatally for you.’ 

‘I have not spoken openly yet. 
But I think she knows that I love 
her.’ 

‘ Well, and how has the indirect 
revelation been received ?” 
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‘I can scarcely say. You know 
I have not seen her frequently since 
the portrait was finished. Once or 
twice she has made me very happy, 
and once or twice she has left me 
in a very uncertain state of mind. 
One week I have been all hope, 
and the next week I have been all 
despair.’ 

‘What a good thing it is that you 
are not a lawyer! Such variations 
of humour, however, suit, Isuppose, 
the artistic temperament. ‘ Varium 
et mutabile feemina.” Well, keep 
up your heart ; you are in a fair 
way to success, for you have the 
stuff in you. Now I must be going. 
Good-bye. I haven’t seen Oaklands 
for an age.’ 

‘Not seen him?’ cried Lionel in 
a tone of astonishment. 

‘No ; not since I came here with 
him. I’ve called once or twice at 
his rooms on business, and could 
never find him at home. I fancy 
he must have fallen in love with 
somebody, and that his time is all 
given up to her, whoever she may 
be. His fiddles and his china 
haven't been disturbed for weeks ; 
and this proves that he has not 
been at home much. Poor Charles, 
I wonder who it is. Good-bye.’ 

After the departure of his friend, 
Lionel sat and thought, as young 
men do think of their chances of 
matrimony with those with whom 
they have fallen in love, and whose 
position may seem to place them 
out of their reach. Certainly Par- 
rish’s remarks had not damped his 
ardour, or made it appear an utterly 
hopeless dream that of making 
Honoria his wife. And Lionel 
Avon was in this matter, as he had 
always been in all that related to 
his art, an exceptionally enthusi- 
astic man. He had begun to win 


fame ; and his earnings in the past 
two months—having, of course, es- 
pecial eye to the commission of 
Mr. Benham and the sum of money 
he had received from the Honour- 
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able Charles Oaklands—had been 
by no means contemptible. With 
so much already realised, after long 
and arduous struggles, he might in- 
dulge in fair hopes for his future. 
Weary and dreary as the path be- 
hind him had been, prosperity and 
sunshine were scarcely too bright 
anticipations for the days which 
were to come. 

That Mr. Benham might have 
many, and at first apparently in- 
superable, objections to what Lio- 
nel had to say, he was prepared to 
find; and that Mrs. Benham would 
have even stronger prejudices than 
her husband was of course to be 
expected. But he was not even 
daunted by these. For he knew 
enough of Honoria—and in these 
views he was borne out by his 
friend Parrish—to satisfy him that 
both father and mother would have 
to surrender to her behests. He 
placed no importance whatever on 
the suit of Mr. Hornby. 

Lionel had not long most com- 
fortably disposed of this gentle- 
man’s pretensions before he heard 
his voice in angry altercation with 
a cabman in the street below; and 
Mr. Hornby himself shortly ap- 
peared with flushed and wrath- 
ful countenance. 

‘ Those confounded cabmen are 
the greatest thieves going ! hecried ; 
but his dissatisfaction seemed to 
Lionel to be too severe to be oc- 
casioned by any disagreement with 
those gentlemen, and he was soon 
to be satisfied that this was the 
case. 

‘I hardly expected to see you so 
soon, Mr. Hornby,’ said Avon. 

‘Eh, sosoon? Oh, I know! You 
fancy I came about my portrait ; 
and so I did, and that was to say 
I sha’n’t want it taken yet. No, 
not for a precious long time. My 
mind has undergone a change. 
I’ve been deucedly upset.’ 

‘To what am I indebted for the 
honour of this visit ?” 
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‘I’ve come to tell you that you 
have helped tomake mean unhappy 
man! No—that’s not exactly what 
I meant to say. But you have 
done something that I don’t like, 
and I think you ought to know it. 
You introduced the Honourable 
Charles Oaklands to the Benhams, 
didn’t you ?’ 

‘I did’ 

‘Well, and now he is engaged 
to be married to Honoria !’ 

‘Charles Oaklands engaged tobe 
married to Honoria!’ cried Lionel, 
turning very pale. 

‘Yes. He has flattered her con- 
firmed vanity, I suppose; and just 
because he is the son of a lord, 
she has thrown me over, and she 
is going to be married to him. This 
is all your fault.’ 

Lionel said nothing. It was all 
over, then ; a blow had been dealt 
at his hopes by one whom he had 
never yet feared even for a mo- 
ment. 

* He turned her head,’ said Des- 
borough Hornby savagely, who 
had not observed how his news af- 
fected Lionel. ‘ He and the con- 
founded papers together, which 
praised your portrait of her. Curse 
‘em all! She was always intended 
for me ; and she would have mar- 
ried me if this confounded fellow 
—this son of a beggarly lord — 
hadn’t come and upset everything 

*I really didn’t know that Miss 
Benham had met Mr. Oaklands 
more than once—at the Acade- 
my.’ 
* Yes, you introduced them, and 
he soon followed up the introduc- 
tion by calling at Hampstead ; 
he has been there pretty well 
every day for the last six weeks. I 
wonder you never met him. Be- 
cause the fellow is the son of a 
lord, he has turned the heads of 
everybody. Even old Benham, at 
his years, has shown himself an 
idiot. He has been long enough 
in the world, and ought to know 


better than to be taken in by a fel- 
low like Oaklands.’ ‘ 

‘You are sure it is an engage- 
ment?’ said Lionel. 

‘Am I sure that my name is 
Desborough Hornby? Oaklands 
hasn’t a rap but what his father al- 
lows him, and !ots of his “ paper” 
has gone through our hands; the 
governor, knowing what sort of 
gentleman the Honourable Charles 
is, has been funky more than once. 
You are surprised. Oh, yes, the go- 
vernor does a little in discounting. 
I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he 
has some of Oaklands’ paper on 
his hands now. And for such a fel- 
low to marry Honoria !’ 

‘Your news is certainly a little 
surprising,’ said Lionel; ‘I can 
hardly credit it.’ 

‘If you don’t believe me, go and 
ask old Benham himself. If you are 
not satisfied with what he says, 
ask Honoria. Ifyou hadn't made 
Oaklands known to her, I shouldn’t 
have been so upset, and you would 
have taken my portrait as arranged ; 
but I’m not in a humour to sit, L 
can assure you.’ 

*I should like to hear a confir- 
mation of the story from Miss Ben- 
ham herself.’ 

* Then you don’t believe what I 
say? But you don’t mean to tell 
me that you have been such a fool 
as to fall in love with her?’ 

Lionel was silent. 

‘What! And Mr. Desborough 
Hornby’s astonishment was as un- 
bounded as his excitement. ‘No, 
no; “hat would be a little too 
much! An artist! A— No, 
no ; I can’t think you are a fool; 
and you must have been a fool if 
you ever had any fancy of that 
kind.’ 

‘ And if I say that I had such a 
fancy, to use your own expressive 
phraseology, what then, Mr. Horn- 
by ?’ and Lionel spoke very hotly. 

‘It isn’t possible,’ replied Des- 
borough, in a dumbfounded voice. 
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‘It isn’t possible. You, indeed! 
Had you ever let Honoria know 
it whilst you were painting her por- 
trait, you would never have been 
allowed to finish it.’ 

‘Indeed! I presume, however, 
upon that matter I am the best 
judge.’ 

‘And do you actually mean to 
tell me’—and how incredible and 
preposterous it was Mr. Hornby’s 
method of speaking indicated with 
remarkable emphasis—‘ that when 
I was giving her presents and call- 
ing every day, and letting her know 
all I meant to say when the time 
came, that she was giving you— 
you, of all people in the world—en- 
couragement ?” 

‘Your presents, Mr. Hornby? 
Yes, I remember them well. But 
if Miss Benham had prized them 
more she would have worn them 
more frequently, I fancy. And 
if you were blind to what she 
thought of you, / certainly was 
not. If, too, she has jilted any one, 
of which I am yet very doubtful, it 
is not you, but me!’ 

There was something ungenerous 
in these last remarks of Lionel’s, for 
Honoria was in a measure com- 
promised by them; but in his angry 
impetuosity the fact escaped him. 

‘When Miss Benham tells me 
that she has accepted Mr. Oak- 
lands, I will believe her ; and not 
tillthen. To-morrow I shall know.’ 


Perhaps Desborough Hornby 
had been a little premature in 
making that announcement of 
Honoria’s engagement to the Hon- 
ourable Charles Oaklands ; though 
he may have been in a measure 
justified in considering the en- 
gagement a settled fact. Charles 
Oaklands had called at Somerset 
Lodge, Hampstead, the day after 
his introduction to Honoria at the 
Academy, having obtained permis- 
sion from Mrs. Benham, who was 
with her on that occasion—per- 
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mission which was most readily 
accorded—and his visits soon be- 
came frequent. It was, indeed, 
owing to their frequency that his 
friend and solicitor, Mr. Herbert 
Parrish, had failed to find him in 
his rooms in Bruton-street. Mr. 
Benham scarcely knew at first how 
he was to interpret these visits of 
the son of a lord; but his wife 
soon satisfied him that he need 
not give himself any trouble there- 
on, as it was evident to her that 
the Honourable Charles had a very 
gratifying object in view. Mr. Ben- 
ham gave his wife credit for hav- 
ing formed a correct opinion, and 
was proportionately pleased. 

‘But there’s Hornby,’ he said, 
‘and I have always told him that I 
should like Honoria to be his wife.’ 

‘ Never mind Hornby. Mr. Oak- 
lands is a peer’s son ; and I’m sure 
our Honoria is worthy of a peer 
himself.’ 

‘Poor Hornby! laughed Mr. 
Benham. 

‘He'll find a wife quick enough, 
I have no doubt,’ observed Mrs. 
Benham. ‘And I must say Ho- 
noria is much too good for him.’ 

‘You were glad enough to get 
him at one time,’ replied her hus- 
band, certainly in no tone of re- 
buke, however. And then he 
laughed again, but as if he quite 
enjoyed himself. 

It was very pleasant for the Hon- 
ourable Charles Oaklands to pass 
so much of his time with Honoria ; 
but he did not find it equally plea- 
sant to see a great deal of her 
parents. In the very efforts made 
by them to behave differently than 
they were accustomed to behave 
before friends in their own posi- 
tion, they managed to make them- 
selves objectionable to one whose 
tastes were singularly, and perhaps 
fastidiously, particular. Mr. Ben- 
ham could not be free-and-easy ; 
neither could he be patronising, 
vain-glorious, nor even offensively 
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common ; in consequence, the poor 
gentleman, by his vigorous efforts 
to assume a character which he 
intended to be deferential, but was 
really cringing, made Mr. Oaklands 
wince more than once with ex- 
cruciating discomfort. As Honoria 
had, however, nothing in common 
with her relatives, Charles Oak- 
lands soon forgot in her society 
any annoyances which they from 
time to time may have provoked. 

She was flattered by the atten- 
tions of Charles Oaklands, and 
was of course not long blind to 
their meaning. Honoria had never 
spoken to the son of a lord before ; 
a man who might even (though 
the contingency was very remote) 
become one day a lord himself; 
and that he should eagerly seek 
her society, that he should pay her 
compliments, exquisite in their 
delicacy and appropriateness, and 
that ali this should point but to 
one issue, in which she was directly 
and happily interested, affected her 
deeply. She did not ask herself 
whether she cared for Charles Oak- 
lands, or whether, if he asked her 
to be his wife, she would fill this 
office worthily and gladly. All 
was at present such a pleasant in- 
toxication, that it was beyond 
her power to put to herself these 
practical and all-important ques- 
tions. 

Things had been going on in 
this way for some time unsuspect- 
ed by Mr. Hornby, who generally 
called at Somerset Lodge at night 
when the worries and duties of the 
day were over, or by Lionel Avon, 
whose visits were not frequent, 
when on a certain summer evening, 
about eight o’clock, Desborough 
went there with a purpose in his 
mind. 

Mr. Benham he found in the 
dining-room, rather red of face, 
and with a bottle of port and a very 
ample dessert before him. 

‘ Honoria and Mrs, Benham are 
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in the drawing-room, I suppose?’ he 
said. 

‘No; they are taking a stroll 
round the garden. It’s a jolly 
evening, Hornby, and the ladies 
would not stay indoors.’ 

*Ah, I see them,’ said Des- 
borough, glancing down the gar- 
den. ‘Yes, it’s a jolly evening.’ 

‘Sit down and make yourself 
comfortable. I’ve opened a bottle 
of ’34 port to-day. Take a glass.’ 
Mr. Benham did not say that he 
had already done justice to a bottle 
of ’47 port. ‘I know you like this 
wine, Hornby. I and your father 
have had many a bottle together. I 
don’t often open one, unless busi- 
ness has been unusually good.’ 

‘Then I suppose business has 
been good this month?’ said Des- 
borough. 

‘Well, pretty well. At any rate 
I don’t complain ; and something 
has happened to put me into a good 
humour to-day—an uncommonly 
good humour; so I thought I would 
enjoy myself. I am glad you 
dropped in. Here’s your health.’ 

‘I suppose you know what I 
have had on my mind for a long 
time,’ said Desborough, eating 
some grapes, a large plate of which 
stood near him. 

‘No; upon my word I don’t.’ 

‘Eh?’ and Desborough, before 
again speaking, ate several more 
grapes, and drank his glass of wine 
at a gulp. ‘1 thought you knew 
that I and Honoria—’ 

Mr. Benham tossed down his 
glass of wine, and his eyes twinkled 
mischievously. 

‘Well, you and Honoria—’ 

* Hang it, you know I’ve been in 
love with her for a long time, and 
I want to come to a full under- 
standing with her to-night. You 
are pretty well aware what my 
means are. I ain’t a beggar. By 
Jove, I should think not; and, 
as I told you, I want all to be 
plain-sailing with us. Iam sure 
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there can’t be a 
Don't you think 


she likes me: 
doubt of it. 
so?” 

‘Take another glass, Hornby,’ 
was Mr. Benham’s reply. ‘And 
another if your nerves are not 
steady. Grapes are lowering things. 
Don’t eat any more. You need 
not be afraid of the ’34! 

Mr. Hornby, for some cause, be- 
gan to feel uncomfortable. More- 
over, there was something in the 
tone of Mr. Benham which he re- 
sented. It at last occurred to him 
that his host must have been in- 
dulging too freely, and that he 
had become eccentric in conse- 
quence. 

‘You don’t think I shall have 
any difficulty with Honoria, do 
you ? asked Mr. Hornby. 

Mr. Benham burst out laugh- 
ing. 

‘You are too late, my boy; you 
are too late! Honoria is spoken 
for. You shouldn’t have hung back 
so long. Desborough, you have 
been too shy. I shall call you Mr. 
Shilly-shally. My daughter is going 
to marry the son of a peer!’ 

*The—son—of—a peer! Des- 
borough filled up his wine, and 
tossed it down; but he did not 
touch any more grapes. 

*Yes; the Honourable Charles 
Oaklands! What do you think of 
that? Son of Lord Cricklewood! 
Ha, ha! Hornby, I can tell you 
I feel a proud man. But he’s not 
a bit too good for Honoria. That 
picture in the Academy did it all! 
He was here this morning, and 
its as good as settled. Poor 
Hornby 

‘I tell you what,’ Desborough 
said, bursting out at last, ‘ you've 
treated me badly—precious badly. 
Haven’t you been encouraging this 
affair of mine for months? And 


now you se// me, yes, sell me, and 

actually take a pleasure in it.’ 
‘Don’t be angry, Hornby,’ said 

* All things are fair 


Mr. Benham. 


Honoria. 


in love and war. You had your 
chance, and did not use it. Asa 
man of business, you ought to have 
had your wits about you.’ 

‘And how long has this affair 
been going on?’ inquired Mr. Horn- 
by in a surly voice. 

‘Going on, my boy? I don't 
think he spoke his mind until 
a day or two ago; but I knew 
what he was going to do weeks 
since.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

‘Ha, ha! That’s a good joke. 
If you couldn’t do your own court- 
ing, it wasn’t for me to give you a 
help. Cheer up! Don’t give way! 
Take another glass.’ 

‘The Honourable Charles Oak- 
lands hasn’t a shilling—not what 
I calla shilling ! Old Lord Crickle- 
wood’s land is mortgaged up to 
the hilt. We furnished a villa for 
him at Richmond a year or two 
ago, and had a precious deal of 
trouble to get the money.’ 

Mr. Benham chuckled again, 
and the discomfiture of Mr. Horn- 
by was increased. ‘He'll settle 
half his fortune on the girl, just to 
help her to marry an honourable,’ 
thought Mr. Hornby, with anguish 
and disgust. if he, Desborough, 
had been the accepted suitor, Mr. 
Benham would have made no such 
generous provision. Certainly, Mr. 
Benham’s conduct was very aggra- 
vating, and it became the more so 
in Mr. Hornby’s eyes with every 
glass he took. 

‘ Oaklands, to my certain know- 
ledge, has plenty of paper flying 
about. The governor has dis- 
counted his stuff often. He is a 
rackety spendthrift.’ 

‘What if his paper is flying 
about? I suppose all that came 
into your hands was met at ma- 
turity, eh ? 

* Oh, yes,’ answered Mr. Hornby, 
wishing that he could have given 
a different reply. 

‘Well, then, what have you to 
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say against him—eh, Hornby? If 
a man meets his bills, well and 
good! I have nothing to say 
against him. When he doesn’t it 
is a different affair, You shouldn’t 
be ill-natured, Hornby.’ 

Desborough, being more pro- 
voked than ever, arose, saying 
he would go. 

‘Don’t go! Fill up ! There was, 
however, but one more glass remain- 
ing, and so Mr. Hornby handed the 
decanter to Mr. Benham. 

‘You have done credit to the 
wine at last,’ said Mr. Benham 
slyly; for during the last few 
minutes, under the stress of his 
various emotions, Desborough had 
been helping himself freely. ‘ Won't 
you stop and congratulate Ho- 
noria ?’ 

This was too much. ‘ You've 
done nothing but insult me since 
I've been here, and I'll bid you 
good-night.’ 

Honoria and Mrs. Benham were 
just then seen approaching the 
window through the fast-deepening 
shadows ; but before they reached 
the house Mr. Hornby had taken 
his departure. 

‘T'll cut the lot,’ said he. ‘If it 
hadn’t been for that portrait, this 
wouldn’t have happened. [I'll can- 
cel my commission to that fellow 
Avon, and let him know what has 
happened.’ 

So the next day Desborough 
went to Charlotte-street, and in- 
formed Lionel of Honoria’s en- 
gagement to Charles Oaklands. 


In due course, Avon, much 
surprised by what he had heard 
from Desborough, and really not 
crediting it, made his way to 
Somerset Lodge, and found Ho- 
noria Benham by herself in the 
drawing-room. 

‘I heard something yesterday 
which I can scarcely believe,’ said 
Lionel impulsively, when some 
commonplace topics had been 
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disposed of; ‘and it has caused 
me more pain than I can describe. 
Is it true that you are engaged to 
Mr. Oaklands ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Honoria, the co- 
lour leaving her face. 

‘Then I have indeed been bit- 
terly deceived in what I thought 
and hoped! I loved you! How 
poor the words seem to me as I 
speak them now! I would not 
have told you this when I was 
poor—when my ambition and en- 
thusiasm were my only possessions. 
I waited till I could tell you so 
with some pride, with some self- 
respect that you could value, under- 
stand, and respond to. It was your 
portrait which I painted as a lover 
as well as an artist ; asalover how 
fondly, as an artist with what de- 
lightful care; disappointed only 
when my hand failed in its repre- 
sentation of what was so dear and 
so beautiful to me ;—it was your 
portrait, I say, that brought me 
some fame and promised to be 
the stepping-stone to higher things ; 
and in my romance I had delighted 
to associate my fate with such a fact. 
And now I hear my dream is over 
for ever ! 

‘I did not think you so cared 
for me.’ 

‘Those words are too poor to 
express what my regard was,’ said 
Lionel, speaking in a rapid voice. 
*I dreamed of fame, but it was 
because it would be yours as well 
as mine ; ofa position, because you 
would be my companion to grace 
it! Now it seems that I was in- 
dulging in a fool’s paradise, and 
that you have passed your word to 
another !’ 

‘I have.’ 

_ ‘And you love him?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Honoria in 
a hurried, almost frightened, voice. 

‘If you love him, I can say no 
more. I owe Mr. Oaklands too 
much not to wish him every hap- 
piness—with you !” 
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‘Hush! he’s here,’ cried Ho- 
noria suddenly. And that moment 
Charles Oaklands entered, followed 
by Mr. Benham. 

‘I am indebted to you, Mr. 
Avon,’ said Charles Oaklands plea- 
santly, addressing himselfto Lionel, 
‘for having made Miss Benham 
known to me by your charming por- 
trait of her. As I have the happi- 
ness of being her future husband, I 
cannot thank you too much for 
your services. And so far as you, 
Honoria, are concerned, I hope you 
will never have reason to be other- 
wise than grateful to Mr. Avon too? 

On this subject Honoria said 
nothing. Her face was, indeed, 
very thoughtful, as though she 
could not answer her lover at 
once. 


_—— ——_ 


CHAPTER III. 
HONORIA’S HUSBAND. 


Ir will be inferred, from certain 
revelations made by Herbert Par- 
rish as to his client Charles Oak- 
lands’ disposition, and probably 
also from his dealings with Avon, 
that he was a very liberal-minded 
gentleman. This liberality of habit 
had once or twice nearly got him 
into serious trouble; but it did 
not seem that past lessons were of 
much service. He had, as Parrish 
told Avon, lent his name to a 
friend, one Heckington, for a very 
heavy amount; and one day, as he 
was preparing to visit Somerset 
Lodge, his friend Parrish appeared, 
and told him the result of his in- 
considerate generosity. He had 
now been engaged to Honoria 
nearly three months. 

‘Heckington has bolted,’ said 
Parrish, ‘and the people who hold 
his bills will come upon you for the 
money.’ 

‘ Heckington bolted!’ cried Oak- 
lands, in a voice of alarm. ‘ It’s 
impossible !” 
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‘I wish it was impossible. I 
thought I would give you timely 
notice. Do all the bills fall due on 
the same day?” 

‘No; but very close together. 
And I hardly know what I’ve got in 
the bank.’ 

‘ You had better ascertain. I've 
a pretty good memory, and it 
seems to me that the acceptance 
you gave Lionel Avon for his pic- 
tures must be about maturing.’ 

‘You are right,’ replied Oaklands, 
after consulting his pocket-book. 
‘It is.’ 

‘I warned you against Hecking- 
ton, for I felt certain that he would 
letyouin. Howdoyoustand in cash?’ 

‘I haven’t enough to meet Heck- 
ington’s bills and Avon’s too; nor 
indeed Heckington’s fully. It is a 
nuisance. Do you know who holds 
the acceptances ?” 

‘I have ascertained that one has 
fallen into Hornby’s hands. That 
old carpet-monger does a good 
trade in discounting.’ 

‘I know young Hornby,’ said 
Oaklands, remembering with a 
sense which was far from pleasur- 
able that he was one of Honoria's 
friends —those friends who had 
irritated the nice taste of this fas- 
tidious gentleman, and whom it 
required all Honoria’s beauty and 
fascinations to make at all endur- 
able whenever chance threw him 
in their way. 

‘Do you think you can do any- 
thing with Hornby — get him to 
renew, or hold over ? 

*T'll try,’ said Oaklands reflect- 
ively. ‘Hornby has already had 
several of my bills, which have 
always been met at maturity; so 
he may probably be gracious.’ 
Charles Oaklands had not yet been 
informed of those disappointments 
which Desborough’s hopes had en- 
countered in regard to Honoria, 
or he would have been less san- 
guine. : 

‘ Then see him as soon as possi- 
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ble. I'll call on him first, and do 
what I can. I suppose old Lord 
Cricklewood won't give help this 
time ?” 

‘ He won’t give me another shil- 
ling before my allowance is due. I 
know it is no use asking him,’ 

It was, indeed, no use asking 
Lord Cricklewood for assistance, his 
lordship having been by no means 
gratified by his son’s engagement 
to Honoria Benham, though he was 
fully given to understand that her 
fortune would be considerable. 
Lord Cricklewood, so his man of 
business wrote, would continue to 
make his son the allowance he had 
received since his majority, but 
he would not increase it for any 
consideration whatever. Charles 
had chosen to enter into an en- 
gagement with a young person 
whose world was not the world of 
which his lordship was a member 
—not that he had a word to say 
against the character of the young 
person, or a remark to make re- 
specting her fortune otherwise than 
that it seemed handsome —and 
therefore his son need not trouble 
himself about his father for the 
future, as Lord Cricklewood would 
certainly not trouble himself about 
his son. Charles had run counter 
to his father whenever an opportu- 
nity of doing so had presented 
itself, in refusing to enter the army, 
and in throwing up an attachéship 
which promised to lead to many 
good things, .at the bidding of a 
freak, and Charles must now reap 
the harvest which self-willed young 
men prepare for themselves when 
they sow so eccentric a crop. 

‘ Then he would contentedly see 
you dishonoured ?’ said Parrish. 

‘ My dear fellow, he would con- 
tentedly see me hanged.’ 

‘We must try what can be done 
with Hornby. I fear our firm won’t 
advance any more. I sounded 
Cheesman this morning.’ 

‘I have no right to ask them,’ 
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said Oaklands, ‘for I am already 
too much in their debt. It will 
be awkward if Hornby will not lis- 
ten to persuasion.’ 

‘Very. Now I will go and see 
him, and, if necessary, send him on 
to you.’ 

Herbert Parrish took his depar- 
ture, leaving Oaklands to his re- 
flections, which were far from lively. 
The defection of Heckington would 
sweep away all his finances at a 
time when it was far from desir- 
able that he should be, or seem to 
be, hard-up. Mr. Benham had been 
made fully aware as to his pro- 
spects, and had not grumbled be- 
cause his future son-in-law was not 
arich man. This prospective son- 
in-law was, at any rate, the son of 
a peer; and this meant a great deal 
in Mr. Benham’s eyes. But Oak- 
lands knew that it would be dis- 
agreeable for Mr. Benham to hear 
that he was just then awkwardly 
straitened in his means. Moreover, 
he was a generous lover, and his 
presents to Honoria had been nu- 
merous and costly; it was there- 
fore a humiliating thought that he 
might have to draw in his prodi- 
gal hand, and take other economi- 
cal measures, which, when practised 
before his betrothed, would, he 
feared, have the effect of lowering 
him from the position he had hi- 
therto occupied in her eyes. Then, 
too, that his bills should be dis- 
honoured! at this time such a fate 
seemed disastrous ! 

‘ But surely I shall have no diffi- 
culty with Hornby,’ he said, after 
long meditation ; and in the course 
of a few minutes Desborough him- 
self appeared. 

‘You are prompt, Mr. Hornby,’ 
said Oaklands, holding out his hand. 

‘Business is business,’ replied 
the other. ‘I’ve just seen your 
solicitor, Mr. Parrish.’ 

‘Ah; and he has explained, I 
suppose, that I want the bill held 
over or renewed.’ 
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‘Yes, he explained shat, and I 
told him in a moment that it was 
not to be thought of, and I have 
come to tell you the same thing.’ 

Charles Oaklands flushed up, for 
there was something almost offen- 
sive in Desborough Hornby’s tone. 
‘Indeed ! 

‘The governor doesn’t like re- 
newing—never did; nor do I— 
unless we know all about the party. 
Of course, with some we have no 
objection torenew. Now you have 
nothing! Little birds fly about and 
tell strange stories !’ 

‘I have always met my bills be- 
fore,’ said Oaklands, doing his best 
to put a strong curb on his temper, 
which Mr. Hornby’s manner sorely 
tried. 

‘I never complained that you 
had not met them; but that is no 
reason why we should renew now. 
I thought that I had better come 
and tell you so myself—so that 
there should be no more misunder- 
standing about the matter.’ 

Mr. Hornby said this with con- 
siderable unction; and Oaklands 
knew that he was glad to have him 
at his feet ; still he kept his tem- 
per. Great indeed had been the 
delight of Desborough when Parrish 
called regarding Oaklands’ bill, 
and opened his business as to his 
client’s desire to have it renewed. 
Oaklands, this son of a peer, about 
whom old Benham had spoken so 
boastfully over his wine, had stolen 
Honoria from Desborough, and 
Desborough had the means of re- 
prisal in his hands. ‘ When I shake 
this dishonoured bill before old 
Benham’s nose, what will he think 
of his future son-in-law ?’ thought 
Desborough, as he had rattled along 
in a hansom to Bruton-street. 

‘I assure you that acceptance 
will be paid in due course,’ said 
poor Oaklands. ‘I foolishly lent 
my name to Heckington, who, it 
seems, has run away; and though 
I know I am of course liable for 
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every shilling of the bill (not that 
I had one), I thought by stating 
these facts to you, Mr. Hornby, 
that you would be disposed to give 
me some grace.’ 

‘I can’t do such athing. The 
bill is due in four days’ time, and 
in four days’ time it will be pre- 
sented at your banker’s. Honour- 
ed or dishonoured, we can’t hold it 
back.’ 

‘Very well, then. 
end of the matter. 
you.’ 

Charles Oaklands spoke hotly ; 
and Desborough only needed this 
provocation to speak his mind more 
fully. 

‘If there is one person old Ben- 
ham has a contempt for, it is a man 
who doesn’t meet his bills! I told 
him that we had held yours ; and 
when he asked whether you had 
always met them, I told him yes. 
So far, so good. Now I shall have 
a different story to tell him. Ha, 
ha! And it will get abroad amongst 
his friends—for his friends are our 
friends—that his future son-in-law 
has dishonoured his acceptances! 
How do you think he'll like that? 
Tradesmen don’t think so little of 
dishonoured bills as you gentlemen 
seem to think of them. What would 
become of trade if acceptances 
weren’t met? It would be nowhere, 
nowhere! I tell you old Benham 
will hear no end of it, and will 
think of you accordingly! He 
won't give you the kindest of wel- 
comes then, although you are the 
son of a lord !’ 

‘Our business is over, Mr. 
Hornby,’ said Oaklands, ‘and I 
must request you to leave the 
room.’ 

‘I will when I have had mysay out. 
I don’t think you understand why I 
am unwilling to accommodate you. 
But I won't leave you in the dark! 
Honoria Benham would have mar- 
ried me if you had not stepped in 
the way. Old Benham always in. 


There’s an 
I won't detain 
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tended her for me; but he, like the 
girl, was caught by your position. 
Vow perhaps you understand me. 
She jilted me for you; and I’ve 
got you under my thumb! Ask me 
to renew your bill, indeed! No, 
no! One good turn deserves an- 
other. I’ve said my say, and I will 
bid you good-morning.’ 

With this Desborough rose, and 
made his way from the room. 

As Oaklands could not meet his 
bills—the bill in Hornby’s hands, 
the bills in the hands of another, 
and the bill he had given Lionel 
Avon, which was the first to fall 
due—it became clear to him that 
he must realise some of his be- 
longings: his precious fiddles and 
his valuable china must go. For- 
tunately he knew a market where 
these were disposable. To Par- 
rish he wrote: ‘I can do nothing 
with Hornby, who is savage with 
me for many reasons. By selling 
some of my fine-art treasures I 
hope to get some money ; but even 
then I shall not have enough for 
everybody. I am now going to see 
some dealers in these things.’ It 
was certainly heartrending work, 
this parting with his china and 
fiddles, particularly his fiddles. Ho- 
noria had laughed about him for 
his taste in these instruments ; but 
she did not know how precious a 
thing a fiddle is to a connoisseur. 
It was additionally sad that, after 
having made such sacrifices, he 
would still be insufficiently supplied 
with funds. 

He was too much occupied with 
dealers to call upon Honoria that 
day. The next day, however, he 
went to Somerset Lodge. 

Honoria was looking unwell and 
troubled. 

‘You are not well, Honoria,’ he 
said eagerly. 

‘Indeed I am, Mr. Oaklands.’ 

‘Why Mr. Oaklands? It has 
always been Charles before.’ 

* May I speak to you seriously,’ 
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she asked, after a few moments’ 
pause, ‘very seriously indeed? 
And will you listen without being 
angry with me?” 

* You may of course speak, Ho- 
noria ; and I don’t think I can ever 
be angry with you.’ 

‘I am afraid you will be, for I 
have been wrong, deceitful, and 
I fear, indeed, very, very cruel to 
you. For two or three weeks | 
have been anxious to say something 
of great importance, something you 
are bound to hear, and I have not 
had the courage to speak. I have 
been such a coward ; and in this I 
have again laid myself open to 
your bitter reproaches. I fear you 
must be angry with me, and that 
I have no right to deprecate your 
anger. Ido not love you, Charles. 
And it has been wicked of me to 
let you think so so long.’ 

‘You do not love me, Honoria !’ 

*No; alas, I have deceived 
you! I do not love you—good, 
generous, noble as you are! Pity 
me. Iam not worthy of you. Oh, it 
would have been well for you, for 
me, if we had never met!’ 

‘ All this is surprising,’ said Oak- 
lands, in a gentle but troubled voice, 
‘and it is very painful.’ 

‘It is painful, I know,’ said Ho- 
noria, raising her voice. ‘I wish 
from my heart that I need not cause 
you trouble ; it is a poor return for 
all your kindness. You have hon- 
oured me far above my deserts.’ 

* You do not love me,’ said Oak- 
lands again. 

‘ Iregard, I esteem you highly, but 
I do not love you. No, Mr. Oak- 
lands, I do not love you; and to my 
shame be it spoken I know now I 
never have! I had been a vain and 
spoilt girl all my life till I saw you. 
I was educated at a school where 
my companions were of better birth 
than myself, and where I acquired 
tastes, habits, and aspirations which 
were very foreign to the home where 
I was born, and to the friends 
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amongst whom I lived. I could not 
helpfeeling that my education made 
much of my life at home distasteful 
to me; and my father’s and mo- 
ther’s friends, good honest people, 
I am afraid I was almost tempted 
to despise. I had my day-dreams; 
and in none of these did they 
figure. You were the first—no, the 
first but ove—I ever spoke to since 
I left school for whom I cared to 
entertain any friendly intimacy and 
in whom I felt any interest what- 
ever. Your flatteries were plea- 
sant, dangerously pleasant, to my 
ears. Your delicacy, your refine- 
ment, your consideration, spoken 
and unspoken, for me created an 
experience in my life for which 
I had long craved. When I knew 
that you purposed asking me to 
become your wife, the bright pro- 
spect dazzled my eyes and senses. 
I could neither see nor judge aright. 
My friends’ persuasions were not 
wanting to urge me to the path 
which you had opened before me. 
So I consented to become your 
wife.’ 

‘ But is this all you have to tell 
me ?’ said Oaklands, surprised, hurt, 
but not angry; so candid, so out- 
spoken was her avowal. ‘ This con- 
fession, at least, shows how honest 
you are. I did hope and believe 
your heart was mine; and may I 
not hope that it will be mine yet? 

Honoria sighed heavily. 

‘Do you wish to draw back for 
the reasons you have urged? 
asked Oaklands ; ‘ or-—he paused 
a moment—‘ are there others which 
you have not named; reasons 
that may be insuperable?” He 
looked at Honoria’s face, and 
thought that it had never seemed 
more beautiful —beautiful with 
those special and rare charms which 
in Avon’s portrait of her, and sub- 
sequently in the early days of their 
intimacy, had so soon led captive 
his fancy. The surrendering of her 
would be like parting with some 
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choice work of art; and had not 
circumstances already compelled 
him to great sacrifices in this re- 
spect ? 

‘You asked me whether I had 
other reasons for speaking to you,’ 
said Honoria slowly; ‘and you 
have a right to put such a ques- 
tion. If, when you know what 
they are, you still maintain your 
claim upon my hand, I will not 
ask your permission to withdraw 
from my position, but shall con- 
sider that Iam bound to become 
your wife.’ 

‘What are those reasons ?” 

‘I love another. Of this I was 
almost unconscious — bewildered 
as I was by your offer, and all that 
it promised to my foolishly am- 
bitious heart—until my hand was 
pledged to you. I tried to argue 
with myself against this love, and 
I tried in vain. I told myself that 
in my marriage with you I should 
realise all the dreams whose in- 
dulgence had given such brightness 
to my life. I sought every support 
from contemplating what my ex- 
istence would be, when you were 
my husband, in position, and in 
all that flattered my hopes and 
disposition. For a time I believed 
that I was doing right, and that in 
no other way could I look forward 
to happiness. But my reliance on 
this course soon failed me, Mr. 
Oaklands, and I awoke at last to 
the truth that I was becoming false 
to myself, and that I should in the 
end become false to you! It was 
useless for me to plead with myself 
that this love of mine, to which I 
had awakened too late, was not, 
and would not be always, the one 
sole genuine joy of my life.’ 

‘And to whom has this love 
been given ?” 

*To Lionel Avon.’ 

‘And did Lionel Avon speak to 
you before your engagement to 
me? 

‘He did not speak until after- 
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wards ; he did not indeed believe 
in this until he spoke to me. It 
was when he came to obtain infor- 
mation on this point that he told 
me he loved me.’ 

‘And you— 

‘I did not tell him what I am 
telling you, Charles; nor shall I 
ever do so unless—’ 

‘Unless you are free,’ continued 
Oaklands. ‘ I understand; you have 
indeed been candid, Honoria— 
very candid.’ And here he spoke 
bitterly. 

‘I deserve your indignation, al- 
though I have pleaded against it.’ 

‘Oaklands looked at Honoria 
again ; and again her beauty made 
its strong appeal to him. He felt 
that he could not give her up, even 
after all she had said. But was his 
delight in her love? Or was it not 
rather admiration for something 
bright, rare, and precious ? 

*I thank you much for speaking 
with such openness, Honoria,’ he 
said. ‘It has made me value you 
more highly than ever.’ 

‘You are indeed gracious and 
kind,’ she answered, with genuine 
admiration ; but as its excitement 
died away a heavy feeling settled 
upon her heart, because there were 
no words spoken or no signs of 
words made that gave her promise 
of release. 

‘As I have not been angry with 
you, nor reproached you, you will 
be mywife ; will you not, Honoria ? 

‘I hope I never broke my word 
yet.’ 

So Charles Oaklands went away, 
still claiming Honoria Benham. 

But he was not easy in his mind. 
It had been very distressing to him, 
this revelation made by Honoria ; 
Honoria whom he, in spite of her 
birth and associations, had re- 
garded with such great pride. He 
had not released her, neither had 
he said anything which she could 
interpret into meaning that he in- 
tended to release her; but as he 


reflected upon his position, could 
he shut his eyes to the fact that 
circumstances might even compel 
him to surrender her? His bill 
in Hornby’s hands would be dis- 
honoured ; and he had fully under- 
stood all that Hornby had said as 
to what this might mean in the 
eyes of Mr. Benham. 

A letter lay on the table as he 
entered his chambers. He started 
as he glanced at the contents, 
which were as follows : 


‘Dear Mr. Oaklands, — My 
friend Mr. Parrish has just told me 
that it may inconvenience you if 
the bill you were so generous as to 
give me for my pictures is present- 
ed when it is due. It has never 
left my hands ; and it will not be 
presented until I hear from you 
again. If this is a service to you, 
pray believe that it is paid by one 
who will always be most gratefully 
yours, LIONEL AvoN.’ 


The next morning Charles Oak- 
lands called to see Miss Benham 
again. 

‘I have come to tell you that 
you are free, Honoria, and that I 
surrender you to one who is more 
worthy of you than Iam. By Mr. 
Avon’s means I have been saved 
from much trouble, much humili- 
ation ; and remembering what you 
told me yesterday, I cannot pay 
him in any better way than by re- 
tiring in his favour. But you must 
not think that I do this without 
keen pain. You shall know all 
by and by. I went to his studio 
this morning, and I have brought 
him with me here.’ 

Noblesse oblige! Charles Oak- 
lands kissed Honoria’s hands, and 
Lionel Avon was soon alone with 
her. 

‘So you may thank your por- 
trait of me, after all, for bringing 
us together,’ said Honoria with a 
smile. 
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‘Not my portrait, but your 
beauty. For if you had not been 
beautiful who would have called 
in my poor services as an artist?” 
And what passed afterwards was 
only interesting to themselves. 

This new arrangement of affairs 
was at first very distasteful to 
Mr. and Mrs. Benham; but it was 
vain of them to attempt to move 
Honoria from her purpose. It is 
even a puzzle to them now that she 
should have preferred an artist to 
a nobleman; and it will be long 
before they are cured of their phi- 
listinism. 





Winter Sunset. 


Mr. Desborough Hornby was 
very wild. When the Honour- 
able Mr. Oaklands’ bill was 
duly met, profound was his as- 
tonishment and great his discom- 
fiture. Those eloquent remarks of 
his as to beggarly sons of lords 
dishonouring their acceptances had 
been vainly elaborated in his taste- 
ful imagination. But his feelings 
were less terrible than when, a 
day or two afterwards, he heard of 
Honoria’s engagement to Lionel 
Avon. It may be superfluous to 
add that Avon has not yet painted 
Desborough’s portrait. 





WINTER SUNSET. 


—— on 


His brief day’s journey done, 
Behind the distant hill’s empurpled crest, 
With blood-red track traced on the water’s breast, 


Slow sinks the sun. 


The frosty diadem 


Crowns every tree and whitens all the lawn, 
Scattering, till melted by to-morrow’s dawn, 
Each glittering gem. 


Upon each leafless branch 
Hang tiny icicles. That bank of cloud, 
Which to a crescent dwarfs yon orb so proud, 
This night may blanch 


The ground with pure white snow: 
So on my head these silver streaks of age 
The solemn sinking of life’s sun presage 


Ere long, I know; 


But know, the golden morn, 
Behind the purple hills of shadow-land, 
Waits but the waking of a magic hand 


To be reborn. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CATASTROPHE OCCURS. 


MEANWHILE, all unconscious that 
I was the subject of such an in- 
teresting discussion between such 
rosy lips, I was lingering alone, 
over a havanna, inthe billiard-room, 
trying a succession of hazardous 
strokes and cannons for mere prac- 
tice, haunted the while by the 
strange and melancholy song Hen- 
riette had sung. I had been for 
some time left entirely to my own 
reflections ; the General had long 
been abed, as he kept what he 
called ‘Indian hours,’ and, to the 
great disgust of the butler and 
housemaids, was always up and 
abroad, or in every one’s way, 
daily ‘ by gun-fire.’ 

In all my cogitations the idea of 
Henriette mingled strangely with 
that of Blanche, and I felt that 
which a writer has described as 
‘the indefinable instinct of some- 
thing yet to come.’ 

Her approaching departure 
brought the reality of my own more 
vividly before me. It was pretty 
close at hand now, and by antici- 
pation I felt all the cruel wrench 
the separation from Blanche would 
be, and the blank in my life that 
must follow till I rejoined her in 
Calcutta. 

‘A good stroke that,’ thought I 
approvingly, as I pocketed the red 
ball; ‘but I suppose when I am 
mated at Garden Reach, when the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta has ut- 
tered the necessary benediction, 
and Paterfamilias hasadded “ Bless 


” 


you, my children !” much of this sort 
of thing will be at an end. No 
more backing the red, making 
books on the Calcutta Derby or 
the Sonepore Plate ; no more pic- 
nics for the ladies of the station, or 
champagne suppers in the- mess- 
room ; no more flirtations at the 
band-stand, or hog-spearing, or 
tiger-potting, or betting on who'll 
pull the longest straw from the roof 
of the bungalow, or any other ab- 
surdity. Of course, I shall become 
tremendously domestic—begin to 
have an idea of the smartest things 
in bonnets and holland riding-ha- 
bits—shall look after the ice-club, 
perhaps even the ayahs, maho- 
gany-coloured, lean, and bony, in 
scarlet and yellow raiment—that 
is, if they have anything to wheel 
in perambulators under a sun-shade 
perambulators, ye gods! Fare- 
well, a long farewell to all my— 
What the deuce és the matter?’ I 
exclaimed aloud, as my mental 
soliloquy was suddenly brought to 
an end by an alarming cry that 
came to my ear. 

‘Fire! fire! 
fire !’ 

It was the shrill voice of a wo- 
man evidently in great terror, so I 
rushed from the room. 

The butler, or some one else, 
was now clanging at the deep and 
sonorous house-bell, which hung in 
a species of square turret above 
the centre of the mansion, an edi- 
fice rather quadrangular in design ; 
and the din of this at such an hour 
brought the scared inmates from 
their various rooms in hot haste, all 





The house is on 
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more or less attired, as some—the 
female portion especially — had 
been abed. 

The lamp in the great central 
staircase, which luckily was all of 
stone and massively built, was yet 
burning, and by: its light I saw 
Blanche and Mrs. Poplin in their 
night-dresses, with shawls thrown 
hastily about them, rushing down 
in terror and bewilderment—the 
former bearing Tiny in his mother- 
of-pearl basket. 

*‘O Lancelot, Lancelot, therooms 
below ours are on fire!’ said she, 
as she swept past me to seek her 
aunt. 

‘Thank heaven you are safe, 
dear Blanche!’ I exclaimed in my 
excitement, heedless of who might 
detect our familiarity or want of 
ceremony. ; 

‘But Henriette— Henriette !’ 

‘Where is she?’ I asked hur- 
riedly. 

‘In her room—in her room still, 
sir!’ screamed Poplin; ‘the door 
was locked, and I could not make 
her hear us.’ 

I rushed up the stone staircase 
towards the corridor off which I 
knew that the sleeping rooms of 
the cousins opened. It was lined 
with ancient wainscot panelling 
and floored entirely with wood. The 
smoke was rolling from it in vol- 
umes as the fire from below reached 
it, and I could see the little jets of 
red flame already spirting up 
through the joints of the planking. 

At the extreme end of the cor- 
ridor I could also see the figure of 
Henriette as she stood silent and 
terror-stricken at the door of her 
room, which she dared not leave, 
lest the floor of the passage should 
give way beneath her. She stretch- 
ed her arms towards me implor- 
ingly in mute appeal—or if she 
spoke, the clang of the house-bell, 
the crackling of the flames as they 
spread fast in the wainscoted 
rooms below, and the mingled cries 


of alarm from the household, drown- 
ed what she said. 

Her retreat was cut off! 

I could see no means of ap- 
proaching her, save at the risk of 
falling into the flaming gulf below, 
as the crackling boards must fail 
to sustain my weight. . My blood 
curdled. 

I had seen the corpse of a wo- 
man who had been scorched to 
death in a blazing hut at Varna; 
I remembered its loathsome aspect 
—the hair gone, the hands shrunk 
up like freakish knots, its con- 
torted attitude, blackened, lean, 
shrivelled, horrible! The memory 
of it at that moment made me 
shudder, as I went plunging down 
the staircase to the terrace outside 
to see if by any means I could 
reach the fatal room in which Miss 
Guise was now completely impri- 
soned. 

Three of the lower rooms in that 
wing of the hall were now filled 
with fire and smoke, and zigzag 
rents were already apparent in the 
old brick-walls. The flames were 
just bursting from the windows ; the 
ancient lozenge-shaped panes 
quickly passed away, and the mul- 
lions, with their stone tracery, were 
defined in black outline against the 
red light within. From amid the 
ivy that clung to the old walls the 
twittering birds were scared in 
flocks by the flames and general 
uproar which had so_ suddenly 
startled the serenity of the autumn 
night. The carved stonework of 
the hall, its coats of arms, half- 
shrouded among dark-green leaves, 
the gurgoyles along the roof or 
cornice, looking like griffins or 
chimeras grinning amid the smoke, 
and all its other architectural fea- 
tures, stood boldly out in the red 
and growing’ glare. As the wind 
got in, showers of brands and 
sparks began to rain over all the 
terrace, and after a time, when the 
flame reached the roof, the molten 
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lead began to drop through the 
open mouths of the gurgoyles just 
mentioned, rendering it perilous 
work to be near them. 

At the window of her room was 
Henriette Guise, wild with natural 
terror now. 

‘Help me—save me! Do not 
let me perish, dearest uncle! Help 
me, Captain Rudkin! I am too 
young to die—too wicked perhaps’ 
(poor innocent Henriette). ‘ Help 
me—help me !’ 

Her cries and her situation made 
my heart thrill. I had no means 
of reaching her, and hence return- 
ed to the staircase again. Mrs. 
Dormer was lying there in a help- 
less swoon, and old Mrs. Jelipott, 
the housekeeper, on seeing her 
mistress thus, went off in the same 
fashion, but not so quietly, as she 
lay in her night-dress uttering a 
series of shrill screams at regular 
intervals, while beating a tattoo 
with her heels, quite unheeded by 
the scared domestics, male and fe- 
male. 

General Dormer, whose heart 
had never failed him, even at Chil- 
lianwallah, wrung his hands in the 
extremity of his misery. 

‘Aid me to save my girl if you 
can, Lance Rudkin,’ he cried. ‘I 
am old and stiff now, but with 
God’s help we may—nay, we must 
—do something.’ 

Silently I rushed up the great 
Staircase again; there was less 
smoke in the corridor; but now 
the flames were shooting through 
an open gap in the wooden floor- 
ing close to where it joined the 
stone pavement of the landing- 
place. This flaming aperture, 
which separated me from Hen- 
riette’s room, was, as yet, only some 
four or five feet broad. 

Repeatedly I was driven back 
by the smoke, which was over- 
powering, until I placed a wetted 
handkerchief across my mouth; 
then, aided by a tall and sturdy 


footman, I tore from its hinges a 
door to bridge over the gap, and 
thus passed it. The moment I did 
so more of the flooring fell in, and 
with it my temporary bridge ; more 
fiercely than ever the flames shot 
up, and my retreat, like that of her 
I sought to save, was also cut off; 
but I had reached her room, and 
she threw herself half fainting on 
my arm as I shut the door to ex- 
clude the sparks and smoke. 

Not a moment was to be lost, 
and I turned to the still open win- 
dow, against which two ladders, 
brought from the stable-yard and 
lashed together, had been planted 
by the gardener and grooms. 

The window-sill was fully twenty 
four feet from the ground ; the de- 
scent would have been easy, but 
between us and escape there was 
an unthought-of barrier. The an- 
tique windows in this wing of the 
house were all mullioned, and the 
space between each of these shafts 
would not have permitted even a 
child to pass ! 

‘Weare lost; and I havedestroy- 
ed you!’ said Henriette in a low 
gasping voice, as her head drooped 
on my shoulder, and she closed 
her eyes, while for a moment the 
memory of her melancholy song 
flashed upon me. 

Was it really ominous of evil, 
and to prove prophetic ? 

Lovely indeed did the girl look 
in her pale beauty and half dis- 
robed for the night, just as she had 
fallen asleep near the fire amid her 
meditations, her black hair all di- 
shevelled and streaming in soft 
masses over her white shoulders. 

I felt, while gazing upon her, 
that some reparation from me was 
indeed owing. It seemed hard that 
she should perish so miserably, and 
almost in sight of Blanche too. At 
all hazards I had come to save her, 
and if I failéd—though so happy 
in the success of my love—I could 
but die with her. 














I deposited Henriette in a chair, 
and looked wildly about for some 
means of escaping from the terrible 
trap in which we were so suddenly 
placed, and where we had scarcely 
a moment for delay or reflection, 
for death was close indeed; the 
flames were already crackling in the 
room beneath, and the heat of them 
became awfully apparent; but in 
such dilemmas instinct is often 
stronger than reason. 

Death was in the rear and no 
escape in front! Were Henriette 
and I to die thus, and together, 
after all? A death so fearful too, 
and so suddenly brought upon us! 
But half an hour ago all was so 
quiet and peaceful — this cata- 
strophe as unthought of as the 
deluge. 

In the vague hope of gaining the 
roof I looked to the ceiling, but it 
was too lofty to be reached, even 
had I the means of breaking through 
it. The room was wainscoted ; I 
sounded the panels on every side 
with a poker and found the solid 
wall everywhere. I struck at the 
mullions of the windows with the 
same implement till it bent and 
broke in two, and my arm tingled 
to the shoulder with the futile 
strokes. 

In the room there was a small 
settle, a kind of sofa, of oak, an- 
tique and richly carved. Seizing 
this, to use as a species of batter- 
ing ram, I dashed it against the 
mullions of the window in fierce 
succession and with breathless 
haste. Despair and anxiety for her 
who was watching me with implor- 
ing eyes imbued me with a strength 
I was all unaware of possessing or 
being able to exert. 

At the third stroke I dashed out 
one of the mullions, thus beating 
two apertures into one. A burst of 
applause came from below, where 
some of the servants and labourers 
on the estate were gathered in an 
anxious and excited group. Grate- 
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ful was the sensation of the cool 
night wind as it blew on my flush- 
ed face when I passed out upon 
the ladder, and lifting Henriette 
after me, began slowly and care- 
fully the difficult task of descend- 
ing—difficult while thus laden. 

We had barely left the window 
ere flames shot through it, and a 
storm of sparks flew over us as the 
floor of the room fell in, and the 
fire from below burst up. 

Our peril had been greater even 
than I thought, and we had not 
escaped it a moment too soon. 

‘Saved, saved, and by you.” 
murmured Henriette, as she hung 
half fainting in my right arm while 
I steadied myself with my left hand, 
and fortunately for us both the 
girl’s weight was light. 

‘ Bravo, captain! Hooray ’ cried 
the grooms and gardeners who 
stood beneath, their upturned faces 
shining in the ruddy glare. 

‘Hold the ladder steady, my 
men,’ said I, feeling that the task I 
had yet to accomplish was some- 
what arduous; but in less than 
half a minute the ground was 
reached safely, and my charge con- 
signed to the care of her uncle and 
Blanche. 

* Now, my lads,’ cried I, ‘ follow 
me with axes and fire-buckets ; let 
us do what we can to save the old 
house.’ 

In a country district, and espe- 
cially so excluded and remote as 
that occupied by Thorsgill Hall, 
fire-engines were not to be thought 
of, and had not the great stone 
staircase intervened to cut off the 
flames from the rest of the building, 
it must have perished, notwith- 
standing all our willing efforts with 
water in stable-buckets passed from 
hand to hand, and all our exertions 
in cutting down wooden partitions 
here and there. 

The ‘ ghost’s wing’ alone was 
destroyed by the catastrophe. 

Of course no one knew the ori- 
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gin of this fire, which might have 
ended so fatally, and also have de- 
stroyed the whole of the fine old 
ancestral mansion, which had 
been the home of the Dormers for 
many generations, so of course no- 
body was to blame. With a hearty 
adjective the jolly old General said 
he ‘didn’t care now that his Hen- 
riette was safe.’ But there were 
some rumours of a knight of the 
shoulder-knot having been flirting 
with a pretty housemaid—old Bag- 
shaw the keeper’s daughter—and 
exchanging marks of their mutual 
esteem, till scared by the sudden 
and stealthy approach of the wary 
and rigid Mrs. Jelipott, and that 
hence a lighted candle had been 
hidden near some inflammable ma- 
terial, and so forth. ‘The cause was 
soon forgotten in the magnitude of 
the effect, and of the terrible risk 
run by Henriette, whom I had 
saved, but only to encountergreater 
perils elsewhere perhaps. 

Boundless was the gratitude of 
her uncle and aunt, and I felt as- 
sured of having, at least, their 
warmest consent to my engagement 
with Blanche, had I been permitted 
by her to reveal our mutual secret ; 
but dearer to me were the praises 
of her, and on this occasion she 
ventured to say more than she 
could otherwise have done. 

‘Oh, it was a terrible half-hour, 
Lance darling,’ she whispered in 
my ear; ‘but how heroic, how 
romantic too, was the rescue of 
poor dear Henriette !’ 

‘Greater romances and more 
heroism appear in the newspapers 
every day, Blanche,’ said I. 

‘But | hope she didn’t kiss you 
in the midst of her gratitude.’ 

‘Why ?’ I asked, laughing. 

* Because I should be so jealous ! 
And as for your kisses, they are no 
longer your own.’ 

‘Whose then ?” 

‘Can you ask me?—mine, of 
course, every one,’ and laughingly 
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patting my cheek she hastened to 
rejoin her cousin. 

Once more the household—all 
save some grooms and labourers, 
who watched or worked in the 
ruined wing—subsided for the re- 
mainder of the night, or rather 
morning. Mrs. Dormer and Mrs. 
Jelipott had each a dose of sal vola- 
tile, and the General a jorum of 
‘ brandy-pawnee, for, man alive. but 
this affair was worse than Chillian- 
wallah.’ After my recent Crimean 
experiences, and such a devil of a 
hurly-burly and excitement, I was 
too much of a soldier to turn-in. I 
also took from the butler a stiff 
glass of brandy-and-water asa night- 
cap, and had my ‘forty winks’ on 
a sofa in the billiard-room, where I 
dozed and dreamt, not of her I 
loved, or of her I had saved, but, 
oddly enough, of the cavalry charge 
at Bulganack, and the Sister of 
Charity who nursed mein the Tartar 
cottage—poor little Louise Marie ; 
and this association of ideas was 
caused by some sensations of pain 
in the old bullet-wound, the result 
of my exertions in beating-out the 
mullion of the window, or bearing 
Henriette down the ladder. 

By the events of the night all the 
household at the Hall were com- 
pletely upset; yet, to our great 
surprise, Henriette Guise was still 
resolute in her intention to leave 
us. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HENRIETTE’S DEPARTURE. 


WHATEVER may happen in a 
house—robbery, fire, or even death 
—people, being civilised, must as 
usual meet at breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner ; so we duly assembled 
at the first-named repast when the 
gong clanged, anxious to compare 
our notes on the recent event, and 
looking all more or less worried 
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and weary. The General certainly 
was the most lively of the party, 
though regretting the loss of a hoo- 
kah given to him by the Rajah of 
Chutneypore, a pair of pistols pre- 
sented by theGovernor-General, and 
some other Indian zmpedimenta. 

Henriette had an aspect both 
haggard and wan ; indeed, she was 
a few shades paler than was her 
wont, and answered me with diffi- 
culty when I made the usual well- 
bred and expected, but nevertheless 
sincere and earnest, inquiries about 
her health. 

Her aunt entreated and the Ge- 
neral ordered her to remain at the 
Hall, as her nerves were evidently 
shaken by the dreadful fright she 
had undergone ; but no—no—she 
had promised to visit Mrs. Apple- 
ton, and was resolved to start that 
very day for Brighton, and no power 
could detain her. She was—for 
her—almost angrily energetic on 
this point. Her wardrobe had 
luckily escaped the destruction of 
everything else in her room, by 
having been, after it was packed, 
placed in the entrance-hall over- 
night. 

Breakfast done, the General had 
a consultation to hold with his 
steward concerning the late acci- 
dent; Blanche had another to make 
with Mrs. Poplin about their mu- 
tual losses in the conflagration ; 
and I was left to smoke a solitary 
cigar in the library while idling 
over the morning papers. 

I was occupied thus when sud- 
denly by my side I found Henriette 
Guise in her hat and otter-skin 
jacket, attired for her journey, and 
somewhat nervously striving to but- 
ton an obstinate glove on her slen- 
der and shapely hand. 

‘Allow me, Miss Guise,’ said I, 
starting up; ‘and so you are still 
resolved to desert us ?” 

‘Yes; the carriage will be at 
the door in another minute, Cap- 
tain Rudkin.’ 
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‘How much we all shall miss 
you!’ 

*I am so glad to see you fora 
moment alone, Captain Rudkin, 
before I go.’ 

‘Why alone?’ I asked, struck by 
a nervous peculiarity in her man- 
ner, and retaining in mine the hand 
on which I had just buttoned the 
straw-coloured kid glove. 

‘That I may once again thank 
you, but coherently, for saving me 
as you did last night; I must have 
perished else. Thank you, if I 
can, in words,’ she added with a 
tremulousness of voice which I 
naturally attributed to the terror 
she had undergone. ‘Thus I am 
glad to see you alone, as I said; 
for Blanche—Blanche, as you are 
aware, makes so light of every- 
thing.’ 

Her curved lip was quivering 
with emotion, for she was an affec- 
tionate and impulsive girl, and 
there were very unmistakable tears 
welling up in her beautiful dark 
eyes. 

‘You are still nervous and highly 
excited—why go to-day?’ I urged. 
‘To-morrow will find you stronger 
and more composed. Surely I 
have earned some right to en- 
treat ?” 

But she only smiled and shook 
her head. 

As I gazed on her softly-featured 
face and in her eyes, the brightness 
of which was mellowed by the 
fringes of their long dark lashes, 
for a moment, but a moment only, 
something of former emotions came 
back to me with a force of which 
I was scarcely aware at the time, 
and of which Blanche might not 
have approved. But I was only a 
sincere friend now, and remember- 
ing that fact, Henriette looked 
down, and strove to become to all 
appearance cold, collected, and 
composed. 

She had a smart little hat with a 
single feather; it was placed jaun- 
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tily well over her forehead, and her 
veil was twisted round it. Her 
gloves fitted her hands to perfec- 
tion ; and her toilette, so far as col- 
lar, cuffs, and studs went, was com- 
plete in its good taste. At each 
of her small and closely-set ears 
there dangled a single pearl. The 
intense blackness of her soft silky 
hair, with her eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, as contrasted with the pale 
white purity of her complexion, 
struck me as very singular in their 
degree. It was a face that one 
never could forget. 

It seemed that her eyes looked 
brighter and her lips paler than 
I had ever seen them before. 

As we looked at each other for 
a few seconds in nervous silence, 
I felt the conviction forced upon 
me that the girl had a greater re- 
gard for me than I could ever have 
flattered myself to have been the 
case. I read it in her eyes by an 
expression that is indescribable ; I 
saw it in her manner, and the idea 
filled me with perplexity. ‘ Often,’ 
as Scott says, ‘ how easy it is for 
the tongue to betray what the heart 


would gladly conceal; so thus, 


when Henriette spoke again, there 
was a chord—a little tremor—in 
her sweet voice that touched me 
deeply, not then perhaps so much 
as when I thought of it afterwards. 
Her little hand was placed upon 
my arm now, and I felt that, me- 
chanically and unknown to herself, 
its grasp was tightening there. 

‘To you I owe my life—my res- 
cue from a fate that is too terrible 
to contemplate. I have indeed no 
words wherewith to thank you, 
dear Captain Rudkin, but I shall 
never forget you, be assured of 
that.’ 

I pressed her hand in silence, 
and she resumed with an effort, 
her eyes downcast the while : 

‘I know not what I may have 
said or admitted in my great ter- 
or, for all that passed last night 
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seems like a hazy dream to me 
now, but—but think not the less 
of me, Captain Rudkin, if I did so,’ 

‘You said nothing, Miss Guise, 
nothing that I can remember,’ I 
replied in all sincerity and with 
some surprise, for a fear was evi- 
dently haunting her that some se- 
cret of her heart had escaped her 
during her great dismay, and my 
assurance seemed to give her infi- 
nite relief. 

‘We have had a pleasant autumn 
visit here, Captain Rudkin, and 
had many happy days that may 
never come again; but there is the 
carriage at the door, and now good- 
bye—good-bye for ever, too pro- 
bably ? 

‘Do not say for ever ; we shall 
meet again, I trust.’ 

I stooped, and was in the act of 
kissing her gloved hand, when the 
playful voice of Blanche said : 

‘Are you actually about to part 
so coldly and frigidly with a mere 
shake of the hand ?’ 

Urged thus I obeyed the hint, 
and touched the pale cheek of 
Henriette with my lips. In a mo- 
ment more she had rushed down- 
stairs. 

I felt that, under all the circum- 
stances, the playful and impulsive 
Blanche should not have urged me 
—supposed to be a mere friend— 
to salute her cousin thus; but fol- 
lowing her down the perron, I led 
her to the carriage, into which she 
sprang lightly and in haste, as if it 
was a place for concealment. A 
tall footman closed the door, the 
General waved his hand from the 
window, I lifted my hat, and she 
was gone. 

From an oriel of the drawing- 
room Blanche was blowing kisses 
after the carriage as it bowled down 
the avenue, and I proceeded to 
join her. 

I now saw that I had been ren- 
dered utterly oblivious of the many 
indescribable and unteachable signs 
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by which a man learns that a woman 
loves him, and so careless of that 
which once I would have perilled 
all to win, I had grown pleased— 
heavens! pleased—to think that 
Henriette was going away. 

Servants are more acute obser- 
vers than we give them credit for 
being. 

‘Poor thing,’ I heard Mrs. Pop- 
lin say to Mrs. Jelipott, as I passed 
through the softly-carpeted hall, 
‘she is just breaking her ‘art about 
that conceited Captain Rudkin, 
when she might have had that 
’andsome Colonel Stapleton, who 
seemed so fond of her.’ 

‘And couldn't the Captain see 
it?” 

‘No, not he!’ 

‘Why, Poplin ?’ 

‘Why? Bless you, ma’am, he 
sees nothing in this world but Miss 
Blanche and her golden ’air; and 
talking of her makes me think that 
young ladies can do many a thing 
that a poor servant daren’t do.’ 

Were these gossips indeed right? 
I did not wish to think so, and so 
hurried up-stairs lest I should hear 
more. If all this were really the 
case, whence came the decisive 
nature of the reply to her cousin, 
which I had so accidentally over- 
heard—the firm words ‘ certainly 
not ? 

I was sorely puzzled altogether. 
‘We wonder if any man that walks 
the earth is worthy of the whole 
idolatrous devotion of a woman’s 
heart ?? questions the author of 
General Pounce; and some such 
surmise flashed through my mind 
as I thought over all the past night 
and morning. It filled me with 
pity and friendship for Henriette; 
for I must have been something 
more or something less than man 
if much that was mysterious in 
the girl’s manner and face had not 
deeply impressed and affected me. 

But this was for a little time only ; 
Blanche soon obliterated it. 





And when her cousin was swept 
away from us down the long and 
stately avenue that led towards the 
little railway station at Winston, 
the little church and parsonage of 
which, from the summit of a wood- 
ed hill, look down upon the Tees 
—swept away, I say, in the Dor- 
mers’ stately coach, with its gay 
hammercloth and florid panels, 
charged with the demi-lion and 
ten billets azure and or, its portly 
white-wigged coachman, its pow- 
dered valet and high-stepping bays 
—I never knew till long, long after 
how bitter were the tears the girl 
shed behind her veil in a corner of 
it, and which the old General, who 
accompanied her, thought were 
the natural result of grief for her 
departure. 





CHAPTER XxX. 
‘CALL ME YOUR LITTLE WIFE.’ 


BLANCHE and I were left for one 
more week together; but the day 
of parting came soon—too soon, 
indeed—a day the memory of 
which was fated to haunt me long, 
even amid wild and stirring scenes ; 
and in a fortnight from that time 
she was to sail from Southampton 
with the Appletons, on her depar- 
ture for India, thus anticipating 
mine by several weeks. 

At noon, by asecret arrangement, 
we met in the garden at a time 
when none were likely to miss us. 
Aunt Dormer was closeted with 
Mrs. Jelipott, on household mat- 
ters intent; the General was busy 
with Bagshaw the keeper and Mr. 
Tim Snaffel, a little lean old 
huntsman, with a long body and 
bandy legs, about the dosing of 
some favourite harriers, with syrup 
of buckthorn and vegetable broth, 
for a breaking-out somewhere ; so 
he was also, luckily for us, out of 
the way. 

How well I can recall the place 
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and time, even in minor details, of 
this last meeting—a meeting of 
which the brilliant goldfinch twit- 
tering in an old pear-tree, the wood- 
cock and the deer in their lair 
among the fern, were the only wit- 
nesses ; a parting all the more ten- 
der that our final one would of 
necessity be formal and cold, as 
far as acting went, in the presence 
of others. 

The tints of autumn had deep- 
ened in the shady avenue and far- 
spreading chase; in the garden, 
the gaudy dahlias that bordered 
the walks had been already marred 
in beauty by the frost of early 
morning, in the last chill hour be- 
fore the dawn, the crisped leaves 
lay thick under the bared hedge- 
rows, and the whole aspect of Na- 
ture enhanced the sadness of our 
last meeting and parting ; and we 
could but thank Heaven that we 
were both leaving pleasant Thors- 
gill about the same time, and 
hence that one would not be long 
compelled to lament, amid the 
same scenes, the absence of the 
other. 

I was first at our trysting-place, 
and on seeing Blanche approach I 
hastened to meet her; but there 
was little need of that, for in a mo- 
ment her soft arms were round my 
neck, and her face—fair as a dream 
of Fden—was nestled on my breast, 
and I led her into an arbour. 

The dialogue of parting lovers 
is usually somewhat hackneyed ; 
yet in the words and ways of 
Blanche Bingham there were some 
little mannerisms peculiarly her 
own. 
‘Oh, this is indeed love! she 
murmured, as she laid her head on 
my breast; ‘this is indeed love at 
last,’ she added lower. ‘I have 
flirted with many, had my fancies 
too, perhaps, but I never thought 
to love any man as I do you, 
Lance.’ 

‘So it is with me, darling,’ said 
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I, while playing dreamily with her 
marvellous hair; ‘the love of you 
fills up every illusion of the heart, 
which we are told may find many 
a resting-place, but only once a 
home,’ 

*I wonder ifall lovers think the 
same as we do,’ said she, after a 
pause. 

‘Doubtless, Blanche; yet how 
strange it seems that we, who are 
all in all to each other now, but a 
few weeks ago knew not of each 
other’s existence ! Fate has thrown 
us together, and Fate must not se- 
parate us.’ 

‘While living, Lance darling ; 
but there is our journey to India— 
that long, long journey to be per- 
formed apart, separate—and I love 
you so,’ she sobbed. ‘Oh, that 
papa were here! Could not uncle 
Dormer—but no, no, it is not to be 
thought of! We must be patient, 
and wait—wait—and I shall ever 
think of you as my lover-husband ; 
so call me your little wife, Lance,’ 
she whispered, with an engaging 
caress. 

‘ You are indeed my dearest little 
wife ’ I rejoined, in the same 
breathless voice. 

Blanche could—to use a com- 
mon phrase—turn the old General 
round her pretty fingers, as indeed 
she did every one else at the Hall; 
yet she shrank nervously from in- 
trusting him with our secret. 

‘You must never hint of engage- 
ment in your letters here,’ she said, 
with her bright hazel eyes full of 
tears for me to kiss away; ‘nor 
must you write to papa about it, 
or to cousin Henriette—’ 

‘ She would be the /as¢ person—’ 
I began. 

‘Or to any one else till you can 
see dear mamma at Calcutta, and 
bring her round, as I know you 
will, to listen favourably to you, to 
us both; and I shall write you 
often, as often as I can, from South- 
ampton, from Marseilles and the 
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Point de Galle; but of you, dar- 
ling—’ 

‘Of me you can only hear at 
long uncertain intervals,and through 
others.’ 

And so, with aching hearts, we 
made our little arrangements for 
the sad interval of our separation. 

The birds continued to twitter 
around us ; the faded leaves drifted 
away on the wind; the shadows 
began to fall eastward ; but we still 
sat there, often in dreamy silence, 
a silence more eloquent than words 
could be, the silence of two souls 
joined in one, entranced, forgetful 
of the passing time and of all but 
ourselves. 

To me there seemed to be but 
one woman in the world now, one 
heart worth living for—the heart 
that was pressed to me, and which 
appeared to throb for me alone. 
‘It is so strange,’ exclaims a bril- 
liant writer; ‘we see a million of 
faces, we hear a million of voices, 
we meet a million of women with 
flowers in their breasts and light 
in their eyes, and they do not 
touch us. Then we see one, and 
she holds us for life and death, and 
plays with us idly often—idly as a 
child with a toy. She is not nobler, 
better, or more beautiful than were 
all those we passed, and yet the 
world is empty to us without her.’ 
But why dwell longer on all this ? 
We were soon brought back to this 
practical and workaday world by 
Mr. Vintage, the butler, who, after 
having set some bottles of the 
General’s most favourite and par- 
ticular claret to air before the fire 
in honour of my departure, thun- 
dered the warning gong for dinner 
on the terrace. 

We started at the odious sound. 

Again her dear arms went round 
my neck, and our lips met for the 
last time in a long, long kiss. 

Those who saw us quietly and 
decorously seated at the last meal 
we were to take together—the tall 
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footmen with their silver entrée 
dishes, and old Vintage in his 
amplitude of white vest and black 
coat, with his peculiar claret and 
moselle—could little imagine the 
recent scene in the arbour, or the 
emotions that were welling-up in 
our hearts, while the great épergne, 
with all its flowers, towered between 
us. 

At last the fatal hour came, and 
I saw the fair face of Blanche grow 
very pale as the sound of the car- 
riage wheels and of the horses 
hoofs rasped on the ground before 
the entrance to the Hall ; and then 
Mr. Vintage, announcing that my 
baggage was in the rumble, stood 
respectfully with the door open to 
bow me out. 

The General shook my hand 
warmly ; Mrs. Dormer kissed me 
twice, as a mother might do; 
Blanche’s hand I only took linger- 
ingly in mine, and kissed it, to all 
appearance,as frigidly as Sir Charles 
Grandison would have done, and 
in another moment we were apart 
—the little face, with its tresses of 
marvellous hair and soft eyes of 
golden hazel, had gone from me, 
perhaps for ever. 

We shall see. 

As the easily-hung carriage went 
rolling down the avenue, the scene 
of many a happy ramble, the even- 
ing seemed somehow to grow sud- 
denly darker to my fancy. In think- 
ing over the past it appeared to me 
full of omissions. I counted over 
a thousand things 1 ought to have 
said, a thousand caresses I might 
have given ; yet the time we were 
together seemed pretty well filled 
up in both ways ; but the imagina- 
tion of love is ever active, and 
often self-tormenting. 

How was I to kill the time that 
must intervene between this even- 
ing and the day of embarkation? 
What if I should be ordered to re- 
main with the dépét, instead of 
going to India? But that idea was 
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too intolerable to be entertained. 
What was I to say in the first letter 
I could write to her with safety? 
In what terms would I break our 
tender secret to Mrs. Bingham at 
Garden Reach; and what manner 
of woman was she—gentle and 
kind, or haughty and cold? It 
seemed impossible that the mother 
of my bright, merry Blanche could 
be either of the last; and then 
there must be papa Bingham to 
encounter. 

All these points and many more 
I thought of while the monotonous 
train, ‘ with its drowsy hum,’ bore 
me on; now pausing at stately 
York, with its castle and minster 
towering high in air; now at Peter- 
borough, with its cathedral and 
lonely castle mound; past stations 
filled with glittering lights and 
bustle; anon roaring through dark 
tunnels, or darting out of their 
gloom into the radiance of the 
moon, when fields and hedgerows, 
paddocks of rich grass-land or 
freshly-ploughed fallow, wayside 
streams and pools of shining water, 
seemed all flying past in circles on 
either side. 

Queen Mab was not with me 
that night ; and from a short sleep 
I was roused to find I was quietly 
gliding into the great station at 
King’s-cross. 

Once more I was in Babylon. 
It was but a few hours ago that I 
had been seated with Blanche in 
the arbour; and already a confused 
infinity of time seemed to have 
elapsed since we parted. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
TILBURY FORT. 


Back again to old Tilbury, op- 
posite Gravesend—or Knavesend, 
as a traveller once suggested it 
should be called. I had bid fare- 
well to ‘ mufti’ ; no more leave now, 
nor did I care to have it till in 
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‘the Land of the Sun,’ as se once 
named it. 

All the world knows Tilbury, 
with its two relics, which are, or 
used to be, kept in the canteen— 
Queen Bess’s chair and De Ruy- 
ter’s cannon-ball; the chair in 
which she rested and imbibed a 
tankard of home-brewed after ha- 
ranguing her troops in the adjacent 
camp; and the rusty six-pound 
shot fired from the Dutch admiral’s 
ship when the colours of their high 
mightinesses struck terror along 
the shores of the Medway, while 
worthy Mr. Pepys was imploring 
our seamen to fight, and King 
Charles was flirting with the maids 
of honour at Whitehall. 

Though flat and gloomy, it is a 
quaint place, old Tilbury ; but the 
present regular fortification was 
only engrafted by Sir Martin Beck, 
engineer to Charles II., on the old 
block-house of bluff Harry’s time, 
after it had been burnt by the 
Dutch. 

The bastions are faced with 
brick, and have a moat and double 
ditch ; and within them is the spa- 
cious barrack-yard, where many a 
time and oft I have ‘handled’ a 
musketry squad, and for many a 
tiresome hour taught aiming drill 
at black spots painted on the bar- 
rack wall. 

My chief chum, Joe Lonsdale of 
ours, had gone on leave of absence, 
which my rejoining had enabled 
him to obtain ; thus, being in sole 
command of a dépdt nearly two 
hundred strong, left me little lei- 
sure time on my hands. 

I was back to military duty once 
again; but how changed in some 
respects seemed all professional 
interests fora time tome! Amid 
the monotony of life in Tilbury 
Fort—for it is a monotonous, 
gloomy, and Dutch-looking place 
—how I longed to see again that 
fairy face, and hear the tones of 
that playful voice which memory 
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brought so distinctly to my ear, 
assuring me—as her letters did— 
that she loved me still! Dreamer 
that I was! Fora regular lover is 
a man of one thought only, and 
hence for a time is somewhat akin 
to a fool in the estimation of many. 

Our orders from the Com- 
mandant at Chatham were to get 
all the new recruits for India ‘lick- 
ed into shape,’ as the phrase is, 
without delay; and while daily I 
worked hard with a musketry squad, 
my mind was ever elsewhere—ever 
sighing over the happy past while 
nervously fearful of the future ; for 
if her family declined to permit her 
to share a captain’s bungalow, the 
time to come might prove gloomy 
enough for us both. 

Jewelry of all kinds—bracelets, 
necklets, rings, and those thousand 
pretty trifles now framed by taste 
and invention for pleasing women 
and luring men’s money away—I 
longed to send, even to the dilapi- 
dation of my Indian outfit; but 
situated as we were, it was impos- 
sible to have done so without ex- 
citing comment at Thorsgill Hall, 
and letting in an unnecessary light 
upon our secret relations. These 
mementos, however, I consoled my- 
self by forwarding to Southampton. 

How happily, in my day-dreams, 
I rehearsed all that had passed be- 
tween us on that eventful evening 
at Stoke Priory, and our tender 
parting in the arbour! In imagina- 
tion I seemed to see her again and 
again, to feel her little hand steal 
softly into mine, with the tender 
kisses of the time that was, alas, 
no more ; and often in the night, 
when I might have enjoyed the 
jovial society of my comrades, or a 
sound sleep aftera hard day's drill, 
I have mused and pondered till 
the morning drums beat réveille in 
the echoing barrack-yard, announc- 
ing, as it seemed, that I had yet 
before me another day of separa- 
tion from Blanche Bingham. 
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That on which she was to sail 
from Southampton arrived, and I 
had flattered myself that I might 
procure one day’s leave to see her 
depart ; but by the dictum of inex- 
orable Fate I found myself in orders 
for a garrison court-martial, and so 
could but write an answer to her 
last letter, dated from the hotel of 
Mrs. Appleton, under whose wing, 
as chaperone, she and Henriette 
Guise were together now. 

I had previously sent her many 
presents of books, music, and other 
unostentatious trifles to the Hall, 
and the receipt of these she acknow- 
ledged by letters, which in tenor 
were all that I could have wished. 

Love missives are usually voted 
stupid, save by those who are most 
interested in them; yet with what 
avidity do we find these additions 
to the literature of the country de- 
voured when they are ‘aired’ by 
some special pleader in the Divorce 
Court or a breach-of-promise case, 
and when all the pretty nothings, 
so pleasing to those who recognise 
the pet phrases, are held up to 
coarse ridicule or empty iaughter ! 

Little did the worthy bugle- 
major who acted as postman at 
the Fort know how my heart 
quickened at his approach, and 
how both heart and eye dwelt on 
every word of the dear letters he 
brought me. Apart from all love, 
it is always pleasing to receive 2 
girl’s letter; for even mild ‘ Dear 
sir,’ traced by her pretty pen- 
manship, seems so different from 
the same prefix to ‘amount of ac- 
count rendered,’ from some cold- 
blooded limb of the law—a legal 
Shylock waiting for his pound of 
flesh. 

Though the last I should receive 
in England, most welcome was her 
letter to me, as water to one who 
was athirst in the desert, or rain to 
the flowers drooping and the grass- 
blades withering in the sun of an 
arid season; but there were two 
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paragraphs in it which gave me 
occasion for a little thought. 

‘Colonel Stapleton paid us a 
farewell visit. He is looking ex- 
ceedingly well, but Jacky Appleton 
(who has thrown over her mild 
curate) thinks his long moustaches 
will be a greater source of amuse- 
ment to him than of terror to an 
enemy.’ 

(‘Stapleton coming to the front 
again,’ thought I.) 

‘I can see you in fancy, my 
dearest Lance, in that dull barrack- 
room, which you have so often de- 
scribed to me at Thorsgill; and all 
the love of my heart seems to go 
with this to you! Oh, need I say 
how I miss the days and hours we 
spent at dear uncle Dormer’s? 
Yes, yes; separation is indeed, as 
your last delightful letter said, a 
living death. If I could but lay 
my poor little head on your breast 
as in the happy past times! But 
consider my departure from South- 
ampton as only the beginning of 
our joyous ending. 

‘And only think, darling, how 
delightful! My quondam admirer, 
our Brighton friend, the Plunger, 
is actually going out with our party 
overland. He has succeeded to 
his baronetcy, and is now Sir 
Harry Calvert, of Something Hall, 
somewhere. He is to be an extra 
aide-de-camp on the staff of the 
Governor-General, I believe, but 
am uncertain. One thing I am 
sure of; he is rather disposed to be 
troublesome’ (‘The devil he is!’ 
was my comment) ‘and attentive ; 
but you know, dearest, that I loathe 
all mankind save you.’ 

She concluded by promising to 
write to me from every point at 
which the steamer touched in the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea; and 
placing her letter next my heart, I 
buckled on my sword, and went to 
the court-martial in a mood of 
mind that proved very beneficial 
to the prisoner we had to try, a 
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certain obstreperous Dan O’Regan 
of ours, who, when tipsy, had been 
defying to mortal combat, and 
threatening ‘to desthroy,’ the sen- 
tinel at the Water-gate, when ‘con- 
fined to barracks.’ 

Now I knew she was on the 
high seas, and fairly en route for her 
luxurious home at Garden Reach ; 
so I turned resolutely to the inevit- 
able, and became more reconciled 
to the many duties I had to per- 
form. 

Blanche and Henriette were 
gone; but I had not heard the 
last of Stapleton, a personage of 
whose insouciance I have more than 
once complained. 

About this time I received a 
letter from my brother officer, Joe 
Lonsdale of ours, one of those 
handsome and pleasant fellows 
that all married women like and 
spinsters doat upon. He was en- 
joying his freedom in London, and 
now he pressed me to ‘ leave Til- 
bury on the wild shores of Essex, 
and come to town, were it only for 
a single night! Among other 
temptations held forth by Joe was ‘a 
glorious ballet at the —— The:tre.’ 
(‘I have cut all that sort of 
thing now, my boy,’ thought I.) 
‘The manager is, or was, backed 
by Calvert of the Guards, who 
wished him to engage permanently 
a certain danseuse, and he has 
given me his box, as he is gone to 
India.’ (Calvert? this was no doubt 
Blanche’s quondam admirer.) ‘In 
the refreshment-room there is a 
most popular barmaid, to whom I 
shall introduce you, and whom, 
when she looks nice, I chuck under 
the chin. “It isn’t immorality, but 
only habit,” as a writer says; but 
do come up, were it only fora day, 
Rudkin. 

‘I met Stapleton at Hounslow 
Barracks, where Vignolles had 
been giving a squad of jolly girls 
four-o’clock tea in his quarters, 
with the adjutant’s wife and her 
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inferior half (as she not inaptly 
named that gallant officer) to play 
propriety for the occasion. We 
all went to a ball somewhere after, 
and such fun we had, Lance! I 
proposed to two of them, and I 
hope our letters of readiness will 
soon come, for I am in a deuced 
scrape. Perhaps you will act the 
irate parent and telegraph for me ; 
but were I cousin to the tom-cat 
at the Horse Guards, I would use 
his interest to effect an exchange, 
as I don’t want to go to India at 
all.” (Poor Joe little foresaw what 
was before him there !) 

‘Next day I dined with Staple- 
ton at the Rag. It was his fare- 
well feed, as he goes out with the 
first Indian drafts in the Jumna, 
so we shall soon follow. Some 
pleasant fellows were present— 
Vignolles of the Hussars; Hicks 
of the roth, who got as tight asa 
drum ; Jones of the 43d; and others. 

‘The Colonel, though a model 
of propriety, got slightly “screwed,” 
to say the least of it. He told us 
-—when he became communicative 
—of his visit to “old Chillian- 
wallah,” as he named General 
Dormer, and of a flirtation he had 
with a girl at his place—a lovely 
girl with golden hair, whose minia- 
ture he showed us. Do you know 
her? He said that she was like 
the heroine of a certain novel, of 
whom it was owned that “all she 
did, even that which seemed al- 
most childish, was done with that 
unspeakable grace which makes 
trifles charming.”’ 

I put down Joe’s letter. ‘ Golden 
hair’? Could it be that Stapleton 
had possessed himself surrepti- 
tiously of that which even I had 
not—a likeness of my intended ? 

* Can the fellow be such a beastly 
snob as to hint such a thing?’ 
I exclaimed, 

The description of her manner 
was alarmingly like that of Blanche ; 
yet it might apply to a thousand 
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girls. It is impossible not to ad- 
mit that this passage in Joe Lons- 
dale’s letter about Stapleton an- 
noyed me, and for many hours of 
the night I lingered over a cigar, 
making theories and building up 
many improbable fancies; and 
finally came to the conclusion that 
on such rambling statements as 
these it might be rash to start for 
town, or Chatham, or wherever 
the Colonel was, and ‘collar’ him 
concerning a miniature to which 
he had not given a name, and 
might prove to be only that of 
some dancing-girl, to be had for a 
shilling or two at the nearest 
stationer’s ; and still less did I think 
of the whole affair when I got her 
first letter, posted at Gibraltar, full 
of those endearing little phrases 
which were so characteristic of her 
manner, so playful, or, as the 
French would term it, caressante et 
folétre. In a fortnight from that 
date she expected to be at Aden, 
and nearly half the world would 
be between us then. 

‘Oh, that I had the magic carpet 
of the Arabian story, that I might 
come to you at will, darling Lance; 
or the enchanted telescope of the 
fairy tale, that I might see you!’ 
she concluded. ‘How much do 
time and distance destroy our hap- 
piness ; those “ grim giants” that 
beset human life, and to whom all 
its annoyances are due !’ 

I was proud of my regiment—as 
what soldier is not? All the Line 
are Light Infantry or Riflemen now; 
but we were the first, the original 
and genuine article! Though now 
named the Prince Consort’s Own 
Rifle Brigade, consisting of three 
battalions, we were originally the 
old 95th Regiment, raised on the 
25th of August 1800 by General 
Coote Manningham, who was suc- 
ceeded nine years after, as colonel, 
by Sir David Dundas, author of 
the then famous Zighteen Man- 
euvres; and in subsequent years 
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the corps saw all the hard service 
of the war so gallantly waged be- 
tween Britain and France, and it 
has fought in every part of the 
world, from the bombardment of 
Copenhagen and the disaster at 
Monte Video down to Inkerman 
and the fall of Sebastopol. We 
had now twenty-one great battles 
enumerated among our honours, 
and more were yet to be won in 
India. 

After her letter from Gibraltar, 
I looked in vain for another from 
Blanche ; but none came to me; 
and her unkind silence was un- 
accountable. 

From each place where the 
P. and O. liner touched she had writ- 
ten regularly to her aunt Dormer, 
as the good-natured General duly 
informed me; I wasthus aw fail,toa 
certain extent, concerning hermove- 
ments ; thus illness had zof preven- 
ted her writing tome. Fickleness— 
that horrid idea never occurred to 
me. Could her subsequent letters 
to Tilbury have miscarried? Had 
Mrs. Appleton discovered the cor- 
respondence through some indis- 
cretion of Blanche, or by some 
gossiping communications made to 
her own girls, and in virtue of her 
position as chaperone interfered 
with her epistles, or forbidden them 
until she duly handed over her 
charge at Garden Reach? 

This seemed the most probable 
idea; and as the drowning will 
cling to straws, I hastened to 
adopt it. Then I strove to console 
myself with the hope that when 
she reached home, and was free 
from Mrs. Appleton’s control, she 
would have ample facilities for 
writing to me, though I could have 
none for replying. But a time came 
when a letter from Calcutta must 
have reached me had it been writ- 
ten; but none ever came, and a 
horrible perplexity began to seize 
and haunt me. 

In the first agony of my sus- 
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pense I was on the point of writing 
on the subject to Mrs. Dormer or 
the General, but remembering the 
wishes and injunctions of Blanche, 
I thrust aside the idea; yet my 
heart went fondly back to the dear 
old Hall, with all its oriels, ivy, 
and clustering roses, amid which 
I knew the birds were nestling 
and twittering in the sunshine. 

I felt now that I had no object 
in life but to get away from Til- 
bury, and counted the days that 
must intervene before our transport, 
the Punniar, came to anchor in the 
river. 

Three months had now elapsed 
since I had last heard of Blanche, 
save through the family at Thors- 
gill Hall; and still between me and 
my men on parade, between me 
and my daily avocations, between 
me and my wits, there seemed to 
float a fairy-like figure, with golden 
hazel eyes, masses ofsunny hair, and 
a face with a sweet waggish smile, 
that told of the happy time at 
Thorsgill, when everything in Na- 
ture and in all our surroundings 
seemed but as so many links in the 
chain of love that bound us together. 

Alone in my gloomy barrack- 
room—and feeling at times most 
terribly alone—I conned and 
dreamed over all the sweet past, 
or revelled in the anticipation of 
the future that was to come. I 
thought with tenderness over all 
my sunny fairy’s pretty ways and 
little sayings—her thorough indi- 
viduality—and recalled all the dear 
old pet-phrases that were to be 
uttered again. 

India! The mighty sea was to 
be traversed, all Africa to be gone 
round, and the Bay of Bengal to be 
ploughed by the Punniar, before we 
should be reunited. It seemed in- 
tolerable—incredible. Yet this 
cold and wearisome delay had to 
be borne ! 

With all this canker in my heart, 
I had, fortunately, the routine of 
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military life to go through: there 
were drills and parades to undergo ; 
guards and pickets to command ; 
‘officer for the day’ to see the 
men’s bread and beef weighed out 
at seven A.M.; rooms to inspect, 
prisoners to visit ; tattoo reports to 
collect, day reports to write, and 
all the petty business of the soldier's 
workaday world in time of peace 
to do. 

At last jolly Joe Lonsdale re- 
joined from London, and aided me 
with a will in the occupation of 
getting through the time. We had 
always billiards after mess. Danc- 
ing I eschewed, much to the sur- 
prise of several ‘ bits of muslin,’ as 
Joe called them, who had been 
specially wont to look for me on 
such occasions. So the nights 
were, as I have said, devoted to 
pool and pyramid, varied with a 
little hazard, devilled bones, and 
champagne; and I have often, I 
am sorry to say, passed in through 
the old Elizabethan gate of Tilbury 
with a light pocket and a lighter 
head, seeing two sentries where 
the corporal of the guard had post- 
ed only one, and when the ‘Queen's 
morning drums’ were beating in the 
barrack-square. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PUNNIAR. 


THorscILL Hatt, I have said, 
was a childless home, as all the 
little ones of General Dormer had 
found their graves at various sta- 
tions up-country; all save one, 
Jack Dormer, who had grown to 
manhood, and was now one of the 
smartest lieutenants in our Rifle 
Brigade. Jack, I knew, was quart- 
ered at Dumdum, and consequently 
could have informed me of his 
cousin’s movements had I written 
to him and frankly sought his con- 
fidence ; but the idea of doing so 
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occurred too late, as the ‘ route’ for 
India arrived unexpectedly upon 
us, and the Punniar came to an- 
chor off Tilbury, to receive on 
board twenty officers and four hun- 
dred men from that fort and from 
Chatham, for various corps in Ben- 
gal—two hundred being for the 
Rifle Brigade alone—with women, 
according to the then existing 
regulations, in proportion of twelve 
to one hundred rank and file. 

We had to complete the Indian 
outfits for ourselves and our men in 
hot haste, and the day of embark- 
ation came, before which we had to 
leave our P.P.C. cards for all our 
friends and the staff. For these 
enigmatical letters, Joe Lonsdale, 
a habitual joker, substituted D.I.O., 
signifying, ‘ Damme, I'm off.’ 

It was a gloomy February morn- 
ing when the bugle sounded the 
‘assembly.’ The hour was six, and 
the sun was yet far below the hori- 
zon; a gray mist hung heavily 
over the river, shrouding the shores 
of Kent and Essex ; and the leaf- 
less trees, the brick bastions, the 
grass-embankments, and the guns 
in the embrasures, like everything 
else, were dripping with moisture. 

Gravesend—famous in those days 
for its asparagus and its rascally 
watermen—was completely hidden 
from view; but we heard the drums 
waking the echoes of its streets, 
half silent and empty at that early 
hour, as the detachments from 
Chatham came cheering and march- 
ing down to the place of embarka- 
tion for a ship of which the loose 
topsails, with blue peter at the fore- 
mast head, alone were visible above 
the haze. 

The barrack-windows in Tilbury 
were crowded with soldiers in their 
shirt-sleeves, cheering our fellows 
as they fell in under the eye of the 
Fort Adjutant. All were in heavy 


marching order, with greatcoats 
and kettles strapped to their knap- 
On the dark-green Rifle 


sacks. 
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uniform ofa few their Turkish and 
Crimean medals showed to great 
advantage ; and we had a crop of 
others yet to win in the sunny land 
for which we were departing. 

_ Save a few who had wives and 
little ones to leave behind them, 
all were heedlessly merry, and not 
a few were half tipsy; but on an 
occasion of this kind—with young 
soldiers especially— discipline is 
always somewhat relaxed till they 
are all safe on board ship, after 
which of necessity the reins are 
pulled tight enough. 

Despite the oppressive gloom of 
the morning, I felt in the highest 
possible spirits. When again we 
trod dry land, Blanche, I thought, 
could not be far from me; and al- 
ready in fond anticipation I saw 
the Punniar steaming up the waters 
of the Hooghly. 

Amid the busy whirl about me 
my heart was full of thoughts— 
thoughts of her ; ‘ but let the heart 
watch—sad sentinel, weary of its 
post !’ 

Military embarkations in time of 
peace are all pretty much alike ; 
the soldiers and their tearful wives, 
or sweethearts, all looking some- 
what pale in the early morning, 
and, as I have said, a few tipsy— 
‘overwhelmed,’ as Lonsdale phras- 
ed it, ‘by strong beer and vio- 
lent blubbering’—the music of 
the band, half drowned by noisy 
cheers while playing ‘The girl I 
left behind me,’ varied by ‘ Good- 
bye, sweetheart, good-bye.’ 

As we had only a short march 
through the Water Gate in the 
centre of the curtain-wall to the 
side of the river, we were without 
music, and my detachment went off 
to the ship in two large boats, 
whith were pulled by fatigue parties 
of their comrades, 

One band as it marched through 
Gravesend played ‘ Love not.’ As 
the cadence, brought by the morn- 
ing wind across the rippling river, 
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fell upon my ear, it stirred rather a 
sad emotion in my heart for a little 
time, as I saw in memory Blanche 
Bingham seated at the piano in 
Thorsgill, when she sang that very 
song with such piquancy and point 
in her manner, her handsome head 
thrown back, her seducing eyes 
fixed on me, and the coils of her 
hair gleaming in the waxen lights ; 
and mostunpleasantly there mingled 
with this reminiscence a conscious- 
ness of the ominous silence that 
had ensued—the curtain that seem- 
ed to have fallen between my love 
and me. 

The troops, with all their baggage 
and sea necessaries packed and 
cased, were all on board at last; 
the capstan was manned by soldiers 
and seamen, who tramped merrily 
round with the bars, beating time 
with their feet as they hove short 
on the anchor; while with their 
farewell cheers, to which we re- 
sponded, the boats’ crews that had 
brought us off shot away into the ris- 
ing mist shoreward to each side of 
the river. 

As a rule, soldiers don’t reflect 
much, and it is fortunate for them 
that they are so constituted. When 
the colours are uncased and fly- 
ing, when the cartridges are cast 
loose in the pouches, when the line 
of skirmishers is thrown out, and 
the cavalry and flying artillery go 
thundering to the front, when every 
face is flushed and every eye lit up, 
when we ‘stiffen the sinews and 
summon up the blood,’ would it do 
to consider the sombre crape that 
was to be worn, the tears that were 
to be shed, and the darkness of 
death that ere long must fall on 
many a happy home ? 

‘Not a lady going out with us, 
married or single,’ said Joe Lons- 
dale. ‘I have been all over the 
main-deck, through the cuddy, and 
everywhere—not a vestige of a pet- 
ticoat to be seen.’ 

* Better without them at sea, are 
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we not?’ growled a crusty-looking 
old Major of the Line, who was in 
command of u's all. ‘What do you 
want with them ?” 

Joe eyed him half superciliously 
and sang : 

***When we're far from the lips of those 
that we love, 

We make love to the lips that are near,” 
A good regimental maxim, Major ; 
a way we usually have in the 
army.’ 

‘Not unknown in the navy too, 
I suspect,’ added the Captain of the 
transport, with a knowing wink. 

‘Think you and I met at Sand- 
hurst,’ said a tall officer of Lancers 
to me. 

‘Ten years ago?” 

‘Exactly. You remember me— 
Home of the 9th?’ 

‘Perfectly ; we were then going 
through that course of careful train- 
ing— 

‘ Which seems necessary to make 
ayoung fellow fit food for thedemon 
of war,’ interrupted Lonsdale ; ‘a 
victim of the villanous saltpetre. 
Have a weed, old fellow ” 

‘Thanks! I have been twice in 
India, Rudkin, since those days 
when we studied Straith together, 
with gunnery, “ and how to scale a 
fortress or a nunnery,” as Byron 
has it.’ 

A summons to breakfast in the 
cuddy cut short the banter that was 
beginning on the poop, and ere 
that welcome meal was over, the 
screw of the Punniar was lashing 
the muddy current of the Thames 
to foam, as she cleft her way down 
the river; and ere long Sheerness, 
with its docks and hulks, and the 
low flat Isle of Sheppy, with its 
pastures and oozy marshes, were 
all on our starboard beam. 

A little time more, and the in- 
creasing roll of the great Indian 
steamer announced that we were 
beyond the Nore light, and that 
the pilot in charge, beside the men 
at the wheel, was keeping a sharp 
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eye upon those long narrow sand- 
banks which lie in parallel ranges 
in the estuary of the stately 
Thames. He left us at Deal, and 
then our last link with the shore— 
with dear old England—was bro- 
ken. 

Ere this the Major commanding 
had issued his final orders for the 
voyage, according to H.M. Regu- 
lations. 

We—the officers of each detach- 
ment—had to see that our men 
were experienced in the mode of 
tying, untying, and stretching their 
hammocks, and that their bedding, 
knapsacks, accoutrements, Xc. 
were all disposed in the places 
allotted to them; that their sea 
necessaries were served out and 
their havresacks numbered. <A 
guard under an officer was mount- 
ed, as we had more than three 
subalterns on board, and a captain 
of the day was in orders. 

The troops were divided into 
watches, like the ship’s company ; 
but for deck duty only. It was a 
fine afternoon when we took our 
last farewell of the rugged Start on 
the coast of Devonshire. In the 
red sunset this bold ridge, which 
slopes abruptly into the sea, crown- 
ed in its entire length by splintered 
crags, worn and torn by the Atlan- 
tic storms, and all shaggy with 
moss, looked quaintly grim and 
stern. During the first few weeks 
of our outward voyage we had 
incessant squalls and rain. The 
latter served one good purpose, in 
addition to the steam hose and 
swabbing; it thoroughly cleansed 
the ship’s deck, her guns, bulwarks, 
and lower rigging, from a great 
quantity of iron rust that pervaded 
everything, in consequence of a 
vast quantity of old shot, shefl, and 
bar-iron having been put on board 
at Woolwich to serve as ballast. 

In crossing the Line the etiquette 
necessarily observed on board of a 
transport repressed much of the 
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rough folly in which Jack is, or 
rather was, wont to indulge in 
honour of Neptune and his queen ; 
but as we approached the Cape, 
we had alternate storms and calms, 
and during one of the latter I shot 
more than one enormous albatross 
with the short rifle. 

Whether it was to avenge ‘the 
bird of fear,’ I do not pretend to 
say ; but next day, about the same 
time, when I had been displaying 
my accuracy of aim, and just as 
the strange flat Table Mountain, 
with its summit veiled in mist, be- 
gun to rise upon our port-bow, a 
sudden squall struck the Punniar, 
and carried away the foremast, 
with the maintopmast, of course, 
and the flying jib-boom, while we 
were nearly swamped by the 
weather-roll. One large boat was 
blown fairly off the booms, and 
never recovered, and one of our 
engines was in some way injured 
by the terrible concussion. 

These sudden disasters necessi- 
tated our running into Cape Town 
to refit, and caused an unexpected 
delay of many, many weeks, during 
which I chafed sorely, amid the 
hearty satisfaction with which my 
brother officers betook them to 
shore-life and sporting with their 
double-barrels among the innumer- 
able wild animals with which the 
region abounds, and I remember 
that among these Lonsdale brought 
down by a single shot a beautiful 
khoo, or African buffalo, in a kloof 
of the mountains, and Home of 
the Lancers was equally successful 
in potting a bos cafer, with its 
gigantic horns. 

Once again, however, we were 
at sea, and drank ‘ Sweethearts and 
wives,’ on a Saturday night, just as 
the Lion’s Head melted into the 
deep and the land of the Hotten- 
tots was left behind us. 

The tedium of our voyage was 
varied by parades when the weather 
permitted, rigging wind sails to 
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ventilate the orlop deck, such sails 
being always in charge of the ser- 
geant of the watch, getting the 
hammocks up for stowage in the 
nettings, seeing the men messed, 
and so forth. 

Salt-water is said to be an ad- 
mirable specific against the tender 
passion; but on this occasion I 
did not find it so. I have known 
men boast that their hearts grew 
lighter with change of scene, which 
is natural enough, and paradoxi- 
cally lighter still as the distance in- 
creased between them and some 
beloved object ; but the latter was 
never the case with me. 

My friend Lonsdale was the 
king of good fellows, and perhaps 
my groomsman to be ; but he was 
so heedless and rackety that I 
shrunk from making him a confi- 
dant as yet; and often in the lone 
hours of the night, when I was 
officer of deck-watch, and my men, 
muffled in their greatcoats, were 
clustered under the lee of the boats, 
the bulwarks, or the break of the 
poop, while the great steamer sped 
silently and surely on her way up 
the mighty Bay of Bengal, her 
screw leaving a long and snowy 
wake in the seething waves astern, 
her canvas bellying out upon the 
breeze, the heavens cloudless and 
starry, the waves around us like 
silver, the dark cordage towering 
aloft taut to windward, in graceful 
bights and bends to leeward, the 
smoky pennant from the black 
funnel rolling far away over our 
watery track ;—often, I say, in such 
quiet hours as these, the image of 
the girl to whom I was hastening 
came before me with a strange dis- 
tinctness, while I built airy castles, 
of which she was the sole empress 
and chatelaine, with flowers climb- 
ing the walls, birds singing in every 
window, and sunshine over every- 
thing. 

Then those tender eyes would 
seem to look into mine again, and 
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that wondrous hair to sweep softly 
over my face, when even the sharp 
spoon-drift of the sea was unfelt, 
till, like a very boy, I yearned for 
her—yearned in the heart of a man 
who had fought his way through 
the embrasures of the Redan to 
the hell of strife that reigned with- 
in it. 

I expected to be in quarters at 
Dumdum for some time. This 
would afford me ample opportuni- 
ties for visiting the Binghams, and 
I thought over every means by 
which I might ingratiate myself 
with the family, and studied every 
point, even as to whether I should 
first present myself in uniform or 
mufti. 

She had assured me that I should 
easily win over ‘mamma; and I 
prayed Heaven that it might so. 
It was pleasant to dream over all 
the probabilities and eventualities, 
through the medium of a mild 
havanna amid the soft atmosphere 
of the Indian night, ere the ship’s 
bell clanged to change the watch. 

The procession to church, the 
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bells, the benediction, the bride’s 
bonnet, and then her travelling 
costume (what would it be in 
India?), the breakfast, and the 
regimental band. Then there would 
be six bridesmaids of course—all 
the créme de da créme of Chowring- 
hee, Garden Reach, or whatever 
was the ‘swell’ place ; nothing vis- 
ible of them but their heads and 
snowy shoulders amid a sea of 
white tulle, or would it be Dacca 
muslin? Was it my duty or that of 
the groomsman to insert my regu- 
lation sword, in the true Indian fash- 
ion, in the crusted wedding-cake, 
for the first cut thereof? And so on, 
and so on, the bright and pleasant 
phantasmagoria was woven, while 
the stately Punniar sped on her 
way with her living freight, while 
the screw revolved without ceasing, 
while the wind hummed through 
the rigging aloft, while the waves 
ran merrily past in silver sheen, 
and sometimes the lights of Madras, 
Pondicherry, or Pullicat were visible 
as we glided along the coast ot 
Coromandel. 














THE ‘GOOD’ HERMIT. 


—o_—_ 


Ir was a seely hermit, who 
Resided in a wood, 

And all day long, and all night too, 
Repeated, ‘1’m so good! 


I live away from every one, 
From luxury and sin; 

No stimulating food or fun 
Retards my growing thin. 


My only pleasures are to hear 
The rattling of my bones, 
To shed a recreative tear, 
Or modulate my groans. 


Retired from wicked worldly strife, 
I spend my failing breath ; 
The satisfaction of my life 
Is thinking of my death. 


No wicked ones invade this wood, 
To taint me with their sin ; 

’Tis thus that I have grown so good, 
So ven’rable and thin.’ 


One day came by a stalwart knight, 
Who lightly leapt to ground, 
Then blew a horn with all his might, 
That waked the echoes round. 


‘Hallo! my seely hermit, ho! 
If you’re at home,’ he cried, 
‘Proceed your seely self to show— 
But leave your groans inside. 


I've laid the dragon dead in earth 
That so long scourged the land ; 

And now, to mend my saddle-girth, 
I need your helping hand, 


The while I rest ; for ere the day 
Be spent I’ve more to do,— 
An ogre and his sons to slay, 
A faithless knight or two. 


So mend my girth and tend my steed ; 
Then pray without surcease 

To heaven for knights who toil and bleed 
That you may live in peace.’ 
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The seely hermit feebly stood, 
And feebly shook his head 
Within its feebly drooping hood, 

Then, feebly coughing, said : 


‘Removed from sinful ways of men, 
I dwell in this lone wood, 

No worldly thing I do or ken,— 
’Tis thus that I’m so good.’ 


The knight sprang up with flashing eyes 
And thunder on his brow, 

A moment mastered by surprise, 
As by an unseen blow. 


*So good!’ he cried—‘ because you groan, 
And manhood’s duties shirk ? 

So good !—because you play the drone 
While others watch and work? 


Poor fool! that thinks to merit heaven 
By thwarting heaven’s behest! 

Poor clod! that scorns the earthly leaven 
His Maker made as best ! 


The grov’lling worms that stir the soil, 
The sap-dry leaves that fall, 

Go through their preappointed toil, 
Nor heaven’s great ends forestall ; 


And every worm and leaf that dies 
Is worthier far of heav’n 

Than any hermit that relies 
On godliness self-given ! 


True goodness rather laughs than weeps, 
Prays heaven for length of days, 
Works sturdily before it sleeps, 
Enjoys as well as prays ! 


But counsel’s lost on you, I see; 
Of rating guantum suff. ; 

A seely hermit can but be 
At best a seely muff? 


He tied his broken saddle-band, 
Then sprang upon his steed, 

And rode off to the ogre’s land, 
To fight, perhaps to bleed. 


That hermit seelier grew each day, 
At last died in his wood ; 

And if’tis true that gossips say, 
A magpie cried, ‘So good !’ 

















4 PLEA FOR MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


ONE very prevailing characteristic 
of the young people of the age we 
live in is a want of reverence for 
things of the past, as well as for 
persons who, in age, rank, or abi- 
lity, may be their superiors. The 
absence of this sentiment pervades 
all ranks; it is to be observed in 
children towards their parents, pu- 
pils towards their teachers, and 
servants— more especially domes- 
tic servants—towards their em- 
ployers. 

Most of us have, as a matter 
of course, taught our children cer- 
tain old-fashioned precepts, which 
we learned from our own parents ; 
but, as a rule, they are ignored in 
practice. 

I do not mean to say that our 
sons do not ‘honour father and 
mother’ because it is their pleasure 
to call the one ‘the governor,’ the 
other ‘the mum ;’ nor that they are 
at heart less affectionate, because 
they no longer use a more ceremo- 
nious address ; nor do I imagine 
that pupils are less diligent than 
formerly, because they decline ‘to 
submit’ themselves, as their parents 
did, ‘to all their teachers, pastors, 
and masters ; but in both cases the 
reverence of the past seems to have 
departed. As to the still greater 
change in the manners and customs 
of domestic servants, who certainly 
no longer ‘order themselves lowly 
and reverently’ to any one, the 
subject is too widely felt and ac- 
knowledged to need further com- 
ment. 

Our young people have not much 
more reverence for the light litera- 
ture of the past ; they will flippant- 
ly pronounce the standard novels 


which charmed their ancestors 
‘mawkish and sentimental,’ Miss 
Edgeworth ‘ prosy,’ even Sir Walter 
Scott ‘ slow.’ 

As to the stage, they will fear- 
lessly assert their belief that, were 
John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
now living, they would be consid- 
ered ‘ heavy.’ 

To a certain extent this opinion 
may be correct, for certainly one 
cannot well imagine the same pub- 
lic appreciating these distinguished 
artistes, a Dundreary, and the 
Cancan! This is, however, a di- 
gression. My present object is to 
inquire into the existing relations 
between a young husband and his 
wife’s mother. 

In this case it is no mere want 
of outward reverence which pre- 
vails so generally, but a most un- 
reasonable prejudice on the part of 
the young man to the person who 
of all others, next to his own mo- 
ther, is entitled to his greatest re- 
spect. It is Aer precepts and ex- 
ample which have formed the cha- 
racter of the woman he has chosen 
to be his companion for life, the 
mother of his children. She has 
watched over the helpless infancy, 
heedless childhood, and early wo- 
manhood of his chosen one—the 
daughter who is as dear to her as her 
own soul. Then, when that daugh- 
ter’s society has become her mo- 
ther’s daily solace, sometimes the 
only comfort of her life, she has 
given her up to one who surely, 
in return for the precious gift, 
should endeavour to reverence the 
giver. 

Yet what is actually the case? 
What do we hear in society on this 
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subject? <A friend congratulates 
another on his approaching mar- 
riage ; he will probably say, ‘I hear 
that your intended is a charming 
girl, and in every way calculated 
to make you happy.’ The friend 
replies : ‘ Many thanks; I believe 
Iam unusually fortunate; she is all 
I could wish; and there is no mo- 
ther-in-law in the case.’ Another 
will say: ‘So I hear Jones is going 
to be married, and to one of 
Brown’s daughters too. There are 
half a dozen of them, at least, who 
will have the run of his house; I 
don’t envy him such a tribe of sis- 
ters-in-law ’ ‘ My dear fellow,’ re- 
plies the friend, ‘he does not mind 
the girls, they are jolly enough ; he 
is only too thankful that there is 
no mother-in-law 2 

In this light way they speak of 
the most irreparable loss a girl can 
possibly sustain. 

In cases where there is still a 
tender mother living, both able and 
willing to advise and help her 
daughter in the new duties which 
now present themselves, a young 
husband will occasionally give way 
to the most unreasonable jealousy 
of her influence, and do all in his 
power to thwart any plan which 
may have been arranged with the 
greatest care, with all a mother’s 
solicitude for her child, merely be- 
cause it was arranged by the mo- 
ther of his wife; he will probably 
allow any inexperienced friend of 
his own to give advice, he will lis- 
ten with interest to the ignorant 
suggestions of flattering domestics ; 
in short, he will attend to the opi- 
nion of any human being rather 
than to that of his mother-in-law ; 
hers must be viewed with suspicion. 
And why? Surely it must be dis- 
interested. Maternal love is ac- 
knowledged by all to be unselfish, 
only something less than divine ; 
it has never failed her child in sor- 
row nor in joy before marriage, why 
should it change now? If at all, it 
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would be to increased affection, as 
‘absence makes the heart grow 
fonder’ under such a separation, as 
well as in the case to which the 
song refers. 

There must, then, be a reason of 
some kind for this strange preju- 
dice, and it may be useful to try to 
trace it to its source. 

I think I am not wrong in attri- 
buting it in some degree to our 
dramatic literature. There are hun- 
dreds of young men in London who 
have very little opportunity of stu- 
dying their own sex, still less wo- 
men in society ; they are probably 
engaged all day in some profession 
or business, and if they have no in- 
troduction, they may be as lonely 
in their ‘rooms’ as if in a desert ; 
to such the theatre is generally the 

nost attractive resort of an even- 
ing, and there they see, in the pieces 
which are called ‘ domestic,’ the 
most exaggerated pictures of life. 

The representation of married 
life is enough to deter the most de- 
termined Benedick of them all from 
venturing upon such a fate ; he is 
not only the miserable dupe of his 
wife and her lover, but there is not 
unfrequently a mother-in-law to as- 
sist in the deception. However, 
in an extreme case of this kind, he 
is quite willing to allow that the 
play is translated from the French, 
and that such family arrangements 
are not usual in this country; but 
take him to see alittle piece called 
—in derision, mark you—Dearest 
Mamma, where the young couple 
are really faithful, and fondly at- 
tached to each other, the whole plot 
turning upon the constant intrusion 
of the wife’s mother, who takes the 
most unwarrantable liberties in the 
house of her son-in-law, upsets the 
servants, gives orders, and renders 
her own daughter as well as the 
husband utterly miserable. I be- 


lieve this delectable piece ends 
happily at last with the mother's 
notice to quit. In this case, as it 
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is not the husband, but only the 
mother-in-law who is held up to 
ridicule, we are not reminded of 
the translation. 

At another theatre the newly- 
married pair may be seen as happy 
as turtle-doves, until ‘my wife’s 
relations’ appear upon the scene ; 
the much-enduring husband is no 
longer the master of his own house ; 
in fact, he is nearly turned out of it 
by them, until in self-defence he at 
last turns restive, and all is confu- 
sion until he rids himself of the un- 
scrupulous intruders. 

In another ‘ playful attempt’ to 
inculcate the same moral, the mo- 
ther-in-law is supposed to be shown 
up in her darkest colours. Here 
she is indeed mistress of all she 
surveys, for she is superintending 
her daughter’s household on a most 
interesting occasion—the birth of 
the first child. With awful dignity 
she ordains that everybody and 
everything shall give way to the 
exigences ofthe occasion ; and when 
the husband comes home tired from 
business, and mildly asks for some 
luncheon, her scream of horror at 
his want of consideration is sup- 
posed to be the most natural thing 
in the world—for a mother-in-law. 
‘What !’ she exclaims wrathfully, 
‘thinking of your lunch at a time 
like this! No, indeed ; you must 
have your meals owt during “ the 
month,” ’ 

The unfortunate young man, sub- 
dued alike with hunger and fear of 
his mother-in-law, puts on his hat, 
and being admonished to make no 
noise, meekly leaves the house on 
tiptoe. 

These ridiculous pieces may also 
be translations—indeed, most pro- 
bably are—as a French household 
is frequently composed of the young 
married couple and their parents ; 
sometimes whole families who are 
related reside under one roof; 
but in England such an arrange- 
ment is exceptional. In the former 
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case, it would be quite possible for 
the elder lady to interfere in many 
ways which would never be thought 
of in England; besides, ma mére 
in France really does take prece- 
dence of the husband, and exacts 
and receives great respect and con- 
sideration. 

Now I do not mean that sensible 
men are likely to derive their ideas 
from anextravagant farce; but there 
is the same tendency in so many 
plays and novels, and, I fear I must 
remark, so many men who are of 
sensible—particularly on the sub- 
ject of marriage—that I believe by 
degrees they do take it into their 
heads to imagine a mother-in-law 
must of necessity be a formidable 
drawback to the happiness of mar- 
ried life ; that she must interfere 
in things which do not concern her, 
intrude her society when not want- 
ed, and, perhaps, expect to make 
her daughter’s house a _ second 
home—quite ignoring the fact that 
the generality of English women 
have more than enough to do, or, 
at least, to superintend, in their 
own households, without taking the 
trouble to manage another's; and 
that in all probability she would 
have enough pride to keep her 
from interfering in the concerns of 
others, or intruding her presence 
where it was likely to be unwel- 
come. Perhaps I may here ven- 
ture to remark, that I should ima- 
gine it to be very possible that the 
husband’s relations are not always 
altogether agreeable to the wife ; 
but I suppose it must be an un- 
common case, or the wife is ex- 
pected to put up with the annoy- 
ance in silence; at any rate, we 
do not hear so much of them, and 
they do not appear to be consider- 
ed entertaining subjects for the bur- 
lesque, which is indebted for so 
much of its comic element to the 
vagaries of the wife’s mother. 


I now come to the most serious 
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as well as the most common cause 
of a man’s predisposition to dis- 
trust, if not actually to dislike, his 
mother-in-law. It is, I have no 
doubt, his conviction that her in- 
fluence over her child is, as it 
ought to be, powerful, and his con- 
sequent dread that it will clash with 
his own. This being a foregone 
conclusion on his part, he will in- 
dulge in the most absurd jealousy 
of their intercourse, and in extreme 
cases even try to prevent it alto- 
gether. Yet the same man would 
regard one who would separate him 
from his favourite dog with abhor- 
rence, being quite incapable of ap- 
plying the proverb we all know so 
well beyond his pet animal; yet 
those familiar words, ‘Love me, 
love my dog,’ really express one 
of the deepest feelings of our na- 
ture ; for love cannot possibly exist 
without sympathy, and it is utterly 
impossible that conjugal affection, 
which should be the perfection of 
unity, can be anything but a sham 
between persons whose sentiments 
on this vital subject are completely 
at variance. 

Of course there is no rule with- 
out exception, and it is only fair to 
state that I do know such in this 
matter. I have one now, in my 
‘ mind’s eye,’ where the son-in-law 
vies with his wife in showing the 
utmost attention to her mother, 
who, being a widow, actually re- 
sides with the married couple, and 
has done so for years, without 
causing the least misunderstanding! 
On the contrary, they are the most 
united family with whom I am ac- 
quainted. I am far from wishing 
to advocate this kind of arrange- 
ment, as I am aware it would only 
answer in very exceptional cases, 
and those J have named happen to 
be well-born, highly-educated per- 
sons, with too much refinement, un- 
der any circumstances, to quarrel, 
even if affection were wanting ; in 
this instance, however, family affec- 
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tion is their bond of union, good- 
feeling as well as good-breeding the 
source of their politeness. 

Now though I have not quoted 
this particular case as an example 
for general application, but merely 
to help to prove that the presence 
of the mother-in-law is not neces- 
sarily an element of discord, I may 
perhaps venture to give a few words 
of advice and warning to young 
men about to marry. 

Should your future wife’s mother 
be living, make up your mind from 
the first to treat her with the re- 
spect which is undoubtedly herdue. 
As a gentleman, you cannot with- 
hold it, even if you have no per- 
sonal regard for her; as a Christian, 
you will require no such admoni- 
tion; it is, therefore, on much 
lower grounds—for your own sake 
—that I would advise you, in the 
words ofSt. Peter, to ‘be courteous,’ 
and remember that ‘when the judg- 
ment’ is weak, ‘the prejudice is 
strong,’ for such is invariably the 
case. Then reflect upon the great 
probability of your wife becoming 
more like her mother, both in mind 
and person, as she advances in 
years. This you must allow to be 
very frequently a fact, undesirable 
as it may be; much more common 
than the striking resemblance be- 
tween husband and wife, which 
some assert to be the result of mar- 
riage, and of which I have never 
met with a single example. 

Again, you may probably some 
day have a daughter of your own, 
in whom you take all a father’s 
loving pride, and, like other pa- 
rents, feel pleased to see happily 
married. I will not ask how you 
will like to find yourself an unwel- 
come guest at that beloved daugh- 
ter’s house, as I am dealing entire- 
ly with the mother-in-law question ; 
but how will you brook slights and 
disrespect shown to the wife whom 
you really love, after your own 
selfish fashion, and of which you 
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have long ago forfeited all right to 
complain ? 

Above all, be assured that, if 
your wife be capable of the affec- 
tion which you have a right to ex- 
pect for yourself, she will be quite 
incapable of forgetting that first 
pure love which she imbibed at 
her mother’s breast, which grew 
with her growth, and was all-suffi- 
cient to fill her heart long before it 
responded to yours; but that you 
have it in your power to draw 
its still fonder affection to yourself, 
by showing her that you can fully 
appreciate her feelings as a daugh- 
ter, and that you are not so selfish 
as to wish her to give up those 
sweet and natural feelings for your 
sake: this consideration on your 
part will have the effect of making 
your wife the more anxious to study 
your tastesand consult your wishes, 
obeying them from choice instead 
of from the cowardly fear of putting 
her lord and master out of temper. 
On the contrary, you may believe 
me that her affection for you will 
cool as she discovers your utter 
want of sympathy with her, and 
will consider any slight to her be- 
loved mother as an insult to her- 
self, feeling it far more deeply ; and 
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at last, when that sad hour comes 
—as in the course of nature 
come it must—for their final separa- 
tion in this world, to whom is the 
bereaved daughter to turn for con- 
solation? Certainly not to him who 
can have no sympathy for such 
grief. No, of all others her hus- 
band is the person to avoid; in 
the bitterness of her heart dwelling 
upon all he might have done, with 
so little sacrifice of self, to make the 
declining years of that departed 
mother happier, her own life so in- 
finitely brighter. 

It is then that Nemesis will too 
surely overtake the man who has, 
perhaps for years, cruelly and cause- 
lessly given pain. His wife's grief, 
which, under other circumstances, 
would in time soften into tender re- 
collection, will, if she be of a sen- 
sitive nature, be constantly revived 
by her retrospect of the bitter past; 
and thus her love for her husband, 
once so warm and true, will be 
chilled into dull spiritless indiffer- 
ence. 

This dismal picture will no 
doubt be looked upon as purely 
imaginary by many, others will 
recognise it as a sad reality. 
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IV. MY FAR-OFF LOVE, 
By JAUFFRED DE RUDEL, 

*Quelques vers de Jauffred de Rudel, gentilhomme de Blieux en Provence, L’occasion 
pour laquelle ils furent faits est extraordinaire, et peint toute la bizarrerie de l'imagination 
et des moeurs des troubadours. Les Croisés qui revenaient de la Terre Sainte, parlaient avec 
enthousiasme d’une Comtesse de Tripoli. Rudel, sur cette description, devint éperdument 
amoureux d’elle sans l’avoir jamais vue. I] quitta la cour, et embarqua pour la Terre Sainte. 
Cependant il tomba griévement malade en voyage, et déja il avait perdu la parole lorsqu’il 
arriva au port de Tripoli, La comtesse, avertie qu’un poéte célébre mourait d'amour pour 
elle, se rendit 4 bord du vaisseau, lui prit la main et s’efforga de ranimer son courage. Rudel 
recouvra la parole aprés longtemps pour remercier la comtesse et lui exprimer sa passion ; 
mais son discours fut interrompu par les convulsions de la mort.’-—S!sMONDI (adridged). 


Too lorn to stay, I speed away, 
And follow, love, thy guiding star, 
Though where I hope to meet its ray 
I dare not guess, in countries far. 


O God, who all on earth hast made, 
And in whose guiding all things are, 

Lend force to faith, my hope to aid, 
And guide me to my love afar. 


Lord, seemeth not such love to bound 
Across this earthly being’s bar? 
So many chances still surround 
One who in this world is so far! 


Yet seek I this one love alone : 

This still shall be my guiding star; 
No other radiance will I own, 
Shine it from near, or shine from far! 








